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NISBET AND 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE ECHOES. -By the late Frances Riptey Havereat. With 
Twelve Chromo-Lithograph Illustrations by the Baroness Hetca Von Cram. 
Small 4to., cloth, gilt. 12s. 

“A singularly handsome present, which alike because of its outside appearance and its 
contents will be prized.”—Scotsman.- 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS and WISE SAYINGS. By a Pressyrer 


of the Cuurcu or Enctanp. Demy 8vo., cloth. 5s. 
“Tt is worthy of warm commendation.”—Messenger. 


ADDRESSES. By the Rev. Francis Picov, D.D., Vicar of Halifax, 
Author of “‘ Addresses to District Visitors.” Crown 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. 
“We are glad to find these able papers in one handy volume.”—Eeclesiastical Gazette. 


INFIDEL OBJECTIONS TO THE SCRIPTURES CON- 
REFUTED. By the Rev. F. B. B.A., Crown 
8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE REV. J. THEOPHILUS 
DODDS, Missionary in connection with the McAll Mission, France. By 
Horativs Bonar, D.D. Large Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 


THE PUBLIC MINISTRY AND PASTORAL METHODS OF 
OUR LORD. By the Rev. Professor Buamm, D.D., Author of “For the 
Work of the Ministry.” Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

“ Written in a calm, reverential, and thoroughly practical spirit.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


VOICES of the GOOD SHEPHERD and SHADOWS of the 
GREAT ROCK. A Daily Book in the Words of Scripture, with an Introduc- 
tion. By the Rev. J. R. M’Durr, D.D., Author of “ Morning and Night 
Watches.” 16mo. Ils. 6d. 

“As a book of religious exercises it is sure to meet with a good deal of acceptance.”—Scotsman, 


OVER THE HOLY LAND. By the Rev. J. A. Wvuie, LL.D., 
Author of “ The History of Protestantism.’’ Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 
“One of the most interesting books on Palestine which it has been our privilege to read.”— 
Edinburgh Courant. 


DAILY EVENING REST. By Miss Aenes Giperne, Author of 


*“Decima’s Promise.”’ 16mo., cloth. 2s. 6d. 
“A welcome contribution to an exhaustless theme.”—Christian. 


YOUR INNINGS: A Book for Schoolboys. By the Rev. Grorer 
Everarp, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Day by Day,” &c. With Introductory Note by the 
Archbishop of York. Small crown 8vo., cloth. 1s. 6d. 

“ A volume which every parent and guardian should place in the hands of his young charges.” 

—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

SONGS OF PEACE. By Mrs. Haycrarr, Author of “ Waters of 


Quietness.”” 16mo., cloth. 1s. 

“The sentiments are deeply devout, and expressed in smooth and melodious verse.”— 
Dublin Mail. 

ABOUT OURSELVES. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ Bessie 
Wells.”” Small Crown 8vo., cloth. 1s. 6d. 

“ The force of emotion, the directness of thrust, the appreciation of human difficulties which 
Mrs. Henry Wood has so notably displayed in her novels are here brought to bear upon the work 
of awakening and quickening spiritual life.’—Glasgow News. 

DUSTY DIAMONDS, CUT and POLISHED: A Tale of City 
Arab Life. By R. M. Bauiantyne, Author of ‘The Lighthouse.” Crown 8vo. 
cloth, Illustrated. 5s. : 

“There will not be many volumes published at this time of the year that will more thoroughly 


deserve and receive the approbation of young people than this one.”—Scotsman. 


LADY TEMPLE’S GRANDCHILDREN. By Miss Evererr Green. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
“A pretty, sensible story for children.”—Nonconformist. 
POPPIES and PANSIES. By Emma Marsnaty. Crown 8vo., 


cloth, Illustrated. 5s. hen 
“Highly suitable for any Sunday School library, oras a gift-book to a child.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


LONDON : 
JAMES NISBET and CO., 21, Berner’s Street, W. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 338. 6d. each. 


ALREADY ISSUED :— 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By MATHILDE BLIND. 

“ Miss Blind’s book is a most excellent and careful study of a great genius.”— 
Vanity Fair. 

“ No page of this interesting monograph should be skipped.” —Graphic. 

“Nothing is more needed at the present day than short treatises on great writers 
like these. Miss Blind has spared no pains to make a coherent and attractive 
narrative, and has succeeded in presenting us with a complete biography; inter- 
spersing her account with incisive criticisms.”—British Quarterly Review. 


GEORGE SAND. 


By BERTHA THOMAS. 


“ Miss Thomas’ book is well written and fairly complete; she is well-intentioned, 
always fair, and her book deserves decided recommendation as an introduction to its 
subject.”—Atheneum. 

“In this unpretending volume general readers will find all that they need to know 
about the life and writings of George Sand. Miss Thomas has accomplished a 
rather difficult task with great adroitness ; and her book is singularly free from the 
fulsome adulation and pert fault-finding which are the besetting sins of minor 
biographers.” —St. James’ Gazette. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By HELEN ZIMMERN. 
“A very pleasing reswmé of the life and works of our gifted countrywoman.”— 
Freeman’s Journal. 
“ An interesting biography.’’—Echo. 


EMILY BRONTE. 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 

“Miss Robinson makes the biographical part of her book of extreme interest, 
while her criticism of her author is just, searching, and brilliant.’”’—Truth. 

“In the volume before us we have acritical biography of the author of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’ and presenting to the mind’s eye a clear and definite conception of the 
truest and most unalloyed genius this century has produced. What Mrs. Gaskell did 
for Charlotte Bronté, Miss Robinson has with equal grace and sympathy done for 
her younger sister.’’—Manchester Courier. 


MARY LAMB. 


By ANNE GILCHRIST. 

“Mrs. Gilchrist’s ‘ Mary Lamb’ is a painstaking cultivated sketch, written with 
knowledge and feeling.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“To her task of recording this life, Mrs. Gilchrist has evidently brought wide 
reading and accurate knowledge. She is to be congratulated on the clearness and 
interest of her narrative, on the success with which she has placed before us one of 
the gentlest and most pathetic figures of English literature.’’—Academy. 


MARGARET FULLER. 


By JULIA WARD HOWE. 


“ A very fresh and engaging piece of biography, and a worthy addition to Mr. 
Ingram’s carefully-selected and well-edited series.’-—Freeman’s Journal. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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DISCOUNT 3D. IN THE SHILLING. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, &c., 187, Piccadilly. 


All the New and Standard Books in all Branches of Literature. 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. WAINWRIGHT. 
TRAVELLERS’ TALE ON ENGLAND’S CRISIS. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 5s. 
Y THE SAME AUTHOR. 


1. THE MODERN AVERNUS. The Descent of England. How far? 
A QUESTION FOR PARLIAMENT AND THE CONSTITUENCIES. By JUNIUS JUNIOR. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth antique. 6s. 
“ A remarkable book. and a startling one. A book which every effort should be made to circulate, and hy should 
a be placed i —_ public libraries, and the libraries of institutions frequented by the working-classes and the general 
of electors.”—. 
CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY. cloth. 10s.6a. 
* A Synopsis of the Christian Evidences’ would be no untrue title for this work. It brings together and pee in 
one view such an accumulation of proofs of the truth of the Bible as we never remember to have met with before.” — 
Christian Observer. 


A OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE DURING THE CRIMEAN 
WAR. By LADY ALICIA BLACKWOOD. Crown 8vo., with 8 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
“In now gee wy her experiences and recollections of that time, Lady Blackwood has retold, with additional 
a 


interest, a tale which can never lose its lessons or its power. Her book is as readable now as it would have been if 
published twenty years ago.” —Queen. 


HATCHARDS, 187, Piccapmuy, Lonpon. 


TRUBNER & COS LIST. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE SOUTH AMERICA DURING THE 


COLONIAL PERIOD. By R. G. Watson. 2 Vols., Post 8vo., cloth. 2ls. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the OTTOMAN-TURKISH LANGUAGE. 


By J. W. Repuovust, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo., cloth. 10s. 6d. 


THE WORLD AS WILL AND IDEA. By Arruur ScHopenHAUER. 


Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, M.A., and JOHN KEMP, M.A. Vol. I. 
containing Four Books, Post 8vo., cloth. 18s. 


‘THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. By R. N. Cusr. And 


a Language Map by E. G. RAVENSTEIN. 2 Vols., with 31 Autotype Portraits, cloth. 25s. 


CREEDS OF THE DAY;; or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 
By Henry Coxe. In Three Series. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo., cloth. £1 1s. 
** An accurate view of the opinions on the most important questions of the day can be got from 
these pages, which are full of information.’’—Scotsman. 


Lonpon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupeate Hi. 


AND 
RHEUMATIC (,OUT: 


Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. Post Free. 


A New Method of Cure, with Cases. 


By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


“We now pass from t he deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum to the new 
practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is extremely simple.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 


“ The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.”—Medical Press 
cand Circular. 


“ We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.”—Christian World. 


LONDON: 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. 


€xtrabagansa in filodern Dress. 


By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 
Second Edition. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, London and Edinburgh. 
Mr. Ruskin, at THE CONCLUSION oF A LECTURE, SAYS :— 

“T will end this lecture, and this volume, with the refreshment for 
us of a piece of perfect English and exquisite wit, falling into verse,— 
the Chorus of the Birds, in Mr. Courthope’s ‘ Paradise’ of them,—a 
book lovely, and often faultless in most of its execution.” —Love’s Meinie. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO."S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Under Orders.—A Novel. 
THREE VOLUMES. 

“ Excellent pictures of life and characters well defined.”— Academy. 

* A cleverly-written story.”— Vanity Fair. 

“ The result of direct observation.”—Athenceum. 

Social life skilfully reflected.”-—Soczety. 

* A graphically written story.”—Morning Post. 

“ Powerful writing, and much bright, sparkling dialogue.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The story gives a picture of English social life which has the merit of 
photography.”—Daily News. 

“We are all the wiser and all better for the amusement this lively fiction has 
afforded us.”— Court Journal. 


The Middle Kingdom. 


A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social Life, 
Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By 
8S. Wetts Wiiu1ams, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and 
Literature at Yale College; Author of Tonic and Syllabic Dictionaries 
of the Chinese Language. Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations 
and a New Map of the Empire. Two Vols., Demy 8vo. 42s. 


“These volumes are welcome, and could not appear at a more appropriate 
moment than the 
splendid work.” —Globe. 


The Russians at Merv and Herat, and their 
Power of invading India. 


By Cuartes Marvin, Author of “Disastrous Russian Campaign 
against the Turcomans.” “ Merv, the Queen of the World,” &c. 
8vo., with Twenty-four Illustrations and Three Maps. 24s. 


WORKS ON THE SOUDAN. 
Desert Life. 


Recollections of an Expedition in the Soudan. 
By B. Sotymos (B. E. Fatxonspere), Civil Engineer. 
8vo. 15s. 


Incidents of a Journey through Nubia to Darfoor. 
, By F. Sypnry Ensor, C.E. 10s. 6d. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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The Best Monday Agricultural Journal. 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


THE 


AGRICULTURAL (;AZET TE 


(ESTABLISHED 1844) 


FOR LANDOWNERS & TENANT FARMERS. 


Every Monday, price 4d.; Post Free, 43d. 


The AgricutturaL Gazerre gives Full Market Reports, both 
Metropolitan and Provincial; accurate accounts of Prices and Sales, 
Proceedings of Agr icultural Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, and Chambers of 
Agriculture—their Meetings, Exhibitions, and Discussions are reported 
fully, and with promptitude. 


Especial attention is given to Agricultural Implement Manufacture. 


No Expense is Spared in Illustrations. 


Not only Implements, but Plants, Weeds, varieties of Cultivated 
‘Crops, ete. ; and Animals—Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs ; 
also Poultry, Insects, General Natural History ; and Buildings—Farm- 
houses, Homesteads, Cottages ; Photographs illustrative of Country Life 
and Occupations, whether at Home or Abroad—all these provide 
subjects for the Engraver. 


PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS of NOTEWORTHY AGRICUL- 
TURISTS are also occasionally given. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Including Postage to any part of the United Kingdom : 
Twelve Months, 19/6; Six Months, 9/9; Three Months, 5). 


Post-Office Orders to be made payable at the Drury Lane Post-Office, 
W.C., to ALeExanper K. Bruce. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE AND OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : 


7, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of the phy, Government, Literature, Social 
ife, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By S. WELLS WILLIAMs, 
LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale College, Author of Tonic 
and Syllabic Dictionaries of the Chinese Language. Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations and 

a New Map of the Empire. Two vols., Demy 8vo. 42s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN iS gg A and of the Disturbances which accompanied 
it among the Civil Population. By T. R. F. Homes. 8vo., with Maps and Plans. 21s. 


' SHE LIFE OF MAJOR-GEN. SIR HENRY MARION DURAND, KE.C.S.I., C.B., 


of the Royal Engineers. By H. M. Duranp, C.S.I., of the Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-at- 
Law. Two vols., 8vo. 42s. 


FPIPTY-SEVEN. Some Account of the Administration of Indian Districts during the Revolt 
of the Bengal Army. By HENRY GEORGE KEENE, C.I.E., M.R.A.S., Author of “‘ The Fall o 
the Mughal Empire.”’ 8vo. 6s. 


TROPICAL TRIALS. A Handbook for Women in the Tropics. By Major S. Lr1eén Hunt 
Madras Army, and Atex. S. Kenny, M.R.C.S.E., &. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OUE YOUNG FOLES’ PLUTARCH. Edited by Rosatre Kacurman. With Map and 
Numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


Int THE COMPANY’S SERVICE. A Reminiscence. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


MODERN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY; 
Being an Attempt to Illustrate the Force of those Evidences by the Light of Parallels supp! plied 
by Modern Affairs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WATIVE LIFE IN TRAVANCORE. With Numerous Illustrations and Ma 


By the 
Mareer, of the London Missionary Society, Author of The Land of Charity.” 
vo 8s. 


QUEER PEOPLE. A Selection of Short Stories, from the Swedish of Leah. By ALBERT 
ALBERG, Author of “ Fabled Stories from the Zoo.”” Two vols., Crown 8vo. 12s. 


A SCRATCH TEAM OF ESSAYS together. Reprinted trom the 
“* Quarterly ” and ‘‘ Westminster” Reviews. tchen and the Cellar—Thackeray— 


Roads, and Coaches. By (NIMSHIVICH). Crown 8vo,. 
8. 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, and their Power of Invading India, By 
Cuartes Marvin, Author of “ Disastrous Russian Campaign against the Turcomans,’ 
— Queen of the World,” &c. 8vo., with Twenty-four Illustrations and Three 

aps. 24s, 


INDIAN SNAKE POISONS: Their Nature and Effects. By A. J. Watt, M.D., London, 


Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, England; of the Medical Staff of H. M”’ s Indian 
Army. Crown 8vo. . 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 1746 to 1849 inclusive. With a Portrait 
of the Author, a Map, and Three Plans. By Colonel G. B, Maxxson, C.S.L., Author of the 
“ Life of Lord Clive,” &. 8vo. 18s. 


AZOR-SER. SIR FREDERICK S. ROBERTS, BART., V.C., G.C.B., C. cog 
R.A. A Memoir. By Cuartes Ratusone Low, Author of * History of the Indian Navy,” &c. 
8vo., with Portrait. 18s. 


DE REBUS AFRICANIS. The Claims of Portugal to the Congo and ty og Littoral, 
bg —— on the French Annexation. By the Eart or Mayo, F S. 8vo., with 
ap. 3s 


TURKEY OLD AND NEW: Historical, Grgunats ical, and Statistical. By SuTHERLAND 
Menziks, Author of “‘ Royal Favourites,” &. Thir Edition, Illustrated, 21s. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER II., Emperor of All the Russias. By the Author of “Science, 
Art, and Literature in Russia,” Life of Alexander &. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CABUL CAMPAIGN, 1879 and 1880. By Josnvua 
Duke, Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., with Map and Illustrations. 15s. Preface contains 
Portion of a valuable Letter from Sir Frederick Roberts. 


SEETCHES OF BIRD LIFE, from Twenty Years’ Observation of their Haunts and 
Habits. By James EpmMUND HARTING, Author of ‘‘Handbook of Birds,”’ &c. 
with Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, Keulemans, and Thorburn. 10s. 6d 


THE FAMILY REGISTER. A Key to such Official Entries of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, at the Registrar-General’s Office, as may refer to any particular 4 and for the 
Preservation of Genealogical Data essential to the Evidence ot Pedigree. With Explanatory 
Introduction, Edited by ALFRED GEORGE TAUNTON. Folio, half bound. 21s. 


London: 
W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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“First to our hand come the home journals, among which the ably conducted 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ worthily holds the lead, as it has now done for more than 
a generation.” —The Journal of Forestry. 


“The best and most important organ of the English Horticultural Press.” 
E. PYNAERT, Les Serres Vergers. 


THE 


Gardeners 


(“THE TIMES OF HORTICULTURE.”) 
A Weekly Lllustrated Fournal, 
(ESTABLISHED 1841,) 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF GARDENING AND RURAL 
PURSUITS GENERALLY. 


Every Friday, price Fivepence ; post free, Fivepence-halfpenny. 


Tue “ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ” is the leading Horticultural Journal, 
and is widely circulated at Home, in the Colonies and Abroad, especially among 


professional and amateur horticulturists and those interested in cultural matters 
and natural history. 


The “ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is written by men of Science, Pro- 
fessional Gardeners, Amateurs and Special Reporters. Its Contributors include 
almost all the leading British Gardeners and most of the principal Botanists and 
Naturalists of this country, the Continent, India, the Colonies and America. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ” is Illustrated with Woodcuts from 
original designs by W. G. Smirx and other artists. 
SUPPLEMENTS. 
Double-page engravings, as well as 
COLOURED PLATES OF LARGE SIZE 


and in the best style of colour-printing, from Designs by Fircn and other Artists, 
are occasionally given as Supplements without extra charge. 


The ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for January 5, 1884, will contain 
a BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED SHEET ALMANAC (19 in. by 13 in.). 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
12 Months, £1 3s. 10d.; 6 Months, lls. 11d.; 3 Months, 6s.; Post Free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (EXCEPTING INDIA AND CHINA): 
Including Postage, £1 Gs. for Twelve Months. India and China, £1 8s. 2d. 


P.O.O. to be made payable at DRURY LANE, London, to W. Ricuarps. 
Cheques should be crossed “ Drummond.’ 


OFFICE: 


Ai, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE 


SILK 


NEW 
SPRING 


SILKS, 
SATINS, SILK VELVETS, PLUSHES, 


DRESS MATERIALS, &c. 
WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 


DRESS SILKS.—Plain and Fancy, 1s. Ojd., 1s. 43d., 1s. 73d., 
1s. 113d., 2s. 64d., and upwards; the cheapest stock in the kingdom. 

DRESS SATINS.—Silk faced, all colours, 1s. Ofd., 1s. 43d., 1s. 1134d., 
2s. 64d., up to 3s. 113d.; the best selection in London. 

SILK VELVETS.—Colours, 1s. 7jd., 2s. 11}d., 3s. 113d., up to 
6s. 11d.; all exceedingly good value. 

SILK VELVETS.— Blacks, 1s. 11}d., 2s. 63d., 2s. 114d., up to 
16s. 11d.; 50 qualities to select from. 

SILK VELVETS. —Brocaded, elegant patterns, from 2s. 114d. to 
16s. 9d. 

SILK PLUSHES, 1s. Ofd., 1s. 11}d., 2s. 6}d., 2s. 113d., up to 
6s. 11d. 


BROCADED SILKS.—Blacks, in large and small patterns, 1s. 113d., 
Qs. 63d., 2s. 11}d., 3s. 11}d., 4s. 113d., up to 12s. 11d. 


BROCADED SILKS.— Colours, in all the most fashionable shades, 
can match any plain Silks or Fabric, prices from 1s. 113d. up to 6s. 11d. 


NEW DRESS MATERIALS.—Send for Patterns before purchasing 
elsewhere. We are showing good fashionable Fabrics at 33d., 43d., 
5id., 6fd., 8$d., 103d., and 1s, O$d., which are marvellously cheap. 


NEW PRINTS.— Zephyr Checks, 3$d.. worth 8%d.; Bordered 
Cambriecs, 4$d., worth 1s.; Floral Sateens, 4$d., worth 102 d. 


Patterns Post Free. 


SAMUEL LEWIS 


11, 8 and 9, Holborn Bars and 2 and 3, Castle St., Holborn, E.C, 
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ADAME MARIE SCHILD'S 
RENOWNED MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR LADIES. 


In All Matters relative to 


DRESS, THE TOILET, & HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 


LE JOURNAL DES MODES. 
Established 15 Years. 


Coloured Ilustrations of the Highest Fashion and most recherché style. 
Price ls. 6d. Published on the 26th of each month. 


LE BEAU MONDE, — 
Established 40 Years. 


Mme. Scuitp’s Monthly Journal of Parisian Dress Patterns 
and Needlework. 


Price 4d. Published on the 26th of each month. 


MOTHER'S HELP AND 
LITTLE DRESSMAKER. 


EstaBLisHED 11 Years. Coloured Illustrations, Woodcuts, 
and Cut Patterns of Children’s Dresses. 


Published on the 26th of each month. 


Price 7d. 


SCHILD’S 
Penny Illustrated Magazine of Fashion. 


A useful Family Paper, illustrating and instructing in useful 
Designs for Ladies and Children. 


Price ld. Published on the 26th of each month. 


Published by 
SAMUEL MILLER, 
10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Just Published. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Price, 4s. 


ON DUTY UNDER A TROPICAL SUN: 


Being some Practical Suggestions for the Maintenance of Health 
and Bodily Comfort and the Treatment of Simple Diseases ; 
with Remarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 
Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries. 


BY 


MAJOR LEIGH HUNT, 


MADRAS ARMY, 
AND 


ALEXANDER S. KENNY, M.R.C.S.E., A.K.C.,. 


SENIOR DEMONSTRATOR OF ANATOMY AT KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON ; 
AUTHOR OF “‘ THE TISSUES AND THEIR STRUCTURE.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We cannot imagine a more useful companion for any who may be going to. 
the tropics; it ought to be considered a necessary item in the outfit. As far as 


we can judge, the work is the result of both practical and scientific knowledge.” 
—Land and Water. 


“ By attending to the instructions which are given in this eminently practical 
work, the traveller or sojourner in tropical countries will learn how he may not 
only tolerate but enjoy life in them.” —Broad Arrow. 


‘This is a small book, but a very useful one, being full of valuable hints as to 
how Europeans may best preserve their health in hot countries. Of particular 
value are the chapters on diet, dress, and equipment, matters of the first conse- 
quence to the preservation of physical health.””—Globe. 


“The author’s suggestions and remarks are based on the most practical 
experience. The book contains a good deal in a small space, and should be 
invaluable to all who have to go to the tropics. Not a few of the suggestions, 
as, for instance, those which relate to boots, are well worth the attention of stay- 
at-home folks.” —Saturday Review. 


“Every intending visitor to a tropical climate would do well to take the book 
(which is small and concise) in his kit.”—Morning Post. 


“ All four chapters are conceived in a plain practical spirit, are devoid of 
medical cant, and their contents can be understood by anyone possessing the 
smallest ability or education. The soldier, the traveller, the sportsman, are 
told not only how to ward off the most common diseases and inconveniences, 


but how to deal with the former in the absence of a medical man.”—Vanity 
Fair. 


“This is a small work, but it contains in less than 140 pages an amount of 


valuable information and experience that might well have filled a volume twice 
its Overland Mail. 


“Gentlemen whose duties may lead them to take up residence either tem- 
porarily or permanently in the East, will find a great deal that is useful in this 
volume, which contains a number of practical Suggestions for the maintenance 
of health and the treatment of simple diseases in hot countries.’’—Sportsman. 


“This is a very practical handbook of suggestions for the guidance of travellers 
in tropical countries, and will be found a most valuable vade mecum for any 
travellers camping out or roughing it.” —Life. 
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Works by Colonel G. B. Malleson. 


Published by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 1746 to 


1849 inclusive. By Colonel G. B. Matueson, C.8.I. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place. 


‘* We cannot afford space to notice the other decisive and better known 
battles described in this book, but we can assure the reader that they 
are well worthy of his attention, especially those fought with the Sikhs, 
the official accounts of which are untrustworthy and incorrect. As to 
the manner in which the Author has accomplished his task, it is sufficient 
to say that the work before us is not unworthy of Colonel Malleson’s 
deservedly high reputation as a writer on Indian subjects.” —Atheneum. 


8vo., price 20s., cloth, with a Portrait and Four Plans. 


FOUNDERS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. CLIVE, 
WARREN HASTINGS, WELLESLEY. Vol. 1—LORD CLIVE. 


By Colonel G. B. Matueson, C.S.I. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 
1882. 


‘‘A skilful summary of the best evidence on Clive’s independent 
career, drawn up by one thoroughly acquainted with India, and expe- 
rienced both as a soldier and a diplomatist. These advantages, added 
to a long literary apprenticeship and familiarity with modern thought, 
have led to a very complete account of Clive—his victories of peace no 
less than his triumphs in war.”—Academy. 


HISTORY OF THE FRENCH IN INDIA, from the 
Founding of Pondichery in 1674, to the Capture of that Place in 
1761. By Colonel G. B. Matteson, C.S.I. 8vo., 16s. London : 
Longmans & Co. 1868. 


‘‘Colonel Malleson has produced a volume alike attractive to the 
general reader and valuable for its new matter to the special student. 
It is not too much to say that now, for the first time, we are favoured 
with a faithful narrative of that portion of European enterprise in 
India which turns upon the contest waged by the East India Company 


against French influence, and especially against Dupleix.”—Edinburgh 
Review. 


FINAL FRENCH STRUGGLES IN INDIA AND 
THE INDIAN SEAS. Including an account of the Capture of the 


Isles of France and Bourbon. By Colonel G. B. Matxzson, C.S.1. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1878. 


‘‘ How India escaped from the government of Prefects and Sub- 
Prefects to fall under that of Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners ; 
why the Penal Code of Lord Macaulay reigns supreme instead of a Code 
Napoleon; why we are not looking on helplessly from Mahé, Karikal, 
and Pondichery, while the French are ruling all over Madras and 
spending millions of francs in attempting to cultivate the slopes of the 
Neilgherries, may be learnt from this modest volume. Colonel Malleson 
is always pains-taking and generally accurate : his style is transparent, 
. and he never loses sight of the purpose with which he commenced to 
write.” —Saturday Review. 
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In three Volumes, Demy 8vo., Price 20s. each Volume, cloth. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-58. 
Commencing from the close of the Second Volume of Sir John 
Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War. By Colonel G. B. Matueson, 
C.8.I. London: W.H. Allen & Co. 1878. 

‘* A brilliant narrative, in which a great number of threads of history 
are taken up and combined with singular skill. We have never read a 
volume in which this merit is more conspicuously displayed: and a 
history which, in unskilful hands, might have become confused to the 
last degree, is made remarkably clear and intelligible.” —Spectator. 


8vo., with Map, 18s. 


A HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN, from the Earliest 
Period to the Outbreak of the War of 1878. By Colonel G. B. 
Matteson, C.S.I. Second Edition. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 
1879. 

“The charm, vivacity, and dramatic force of Colonel Malleson’s 
narrative style are not less conspicuous in this book than in his con- 


‘tinuation of Kaye’s ‘ History of the Indian Mutiny.’ With rare skill 


and literary judgment he has disentangled the facts of Afghan history 
from the various chronicles and records, and has put them into the form 
of a clear, continuous narrative.”—Scotsman. 


In one Volume, 8vo., Price 8s. 


HERAT, THE GRANARY AND GARDEN OF 
CENTRAL ASIA. By Colonel G. B. Matuzson, C.8.I. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1879. 

** Colonel Malleson is an acknowledged master of Indian history, and 
in this volume, as in his previous works, he has shown that he is a 
writer of great skill. His style is admirable, his itinerary useful, and his 
reading in all that concerns India profound.”—Academy. 


Published by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 
In one Volume, Crown 8vo., Price 10s. 6d., Cloth. 


STUDIES FROM GENOESE HISTORY. By Colonel 
G. B. Mauuxson, C.S.I. London: Longmans. 1875. 

‘Colonel Malleson has done well in preferring to give us rather a 
series of pictures of the salient points in Genoese history than a mere 
methodical narrative, or a succinct epitome. The incidents selected by 
him are thoroughly typical, and their grouping genuinely dramatic. The 
sketches of Jacopo Bonfadio and of the Doria are specimens of literary 
work of a high order.” —The World. 


In one Volume, 8vo., with Six Maps, Price 15s. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE NATIVE 
STATES OF INDIA IN SUBSIDIARY ALLIANCE WITH 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. With notices of the Mediatised 
and Minor States. By Colonel G. B. Matuxeson, C.S.I. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1875. 

“Colonel Malleson is recognised as one of the masters of Indian 
history ; and his acquaintance with the past vicissitudes, as well as the 
actual state of the Feudatory States of Hindostan, could not easily be 
surpassed.”—The Times. 
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* Anglo-American ” 
iy Patent Spring Wire Mattress, 
<I S MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MATTRESS COMPANY, 


CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 


: Mattress possesses qualities and excellence of a particular 
character, which commend it especially to the practical use 


-of those who are interested in matters of a sanitary nature. 


TS comfort, cleanliness, durability, coolness, and economy are 
being attested in the principal Hospitals, Medical Institutions 
and Hotels in the United Kingdom and America. 


r is strongly recommended, by the most eminent Physicians, to 

Invalids, for the peculiarly natural manner in which it adapts 
itself, with the least motion, to the form and inequalities of the 
body, which is a virtue no other Mattress possesses. 


™ use dispenses with the ordinary costly bedding, as the only 
adjunct necessary is a thin wool or hair Mattress. 


| ie a slight covering in the heat of summer it is luxuriously 


cool, and is, on that account, especially recommended for 
hot and tropical climates. 


Width . 3ft. 3ft. Gin. 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 5ft. Gin. 
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POWELL’S 
BALSAM ANISEED, 


FOR COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, &. 


The Oldest & Most Effectual Cough Remedy. 


‘‘H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley,’ Wick, Scotland. 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—Having had a most distressing and severe cough, which 
caused me many sleepless nights and restless days, I was recommended 
by his lordship, the Earl of Caithness, to try your most invaluable 
BALSAM OF ANISEED and I can assure you with the first dose I 
found immediate relief, even without having to suspend my various 
duties, and the first small bottle completely cured me ; therefore I have 
the greatest confidence in fully recommending it to the million. 


(Signed) W. Livzett, H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley.’ ” 


POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED 


Will Loosen the Phlegm immediately. 


The Dean of Westminster's Verger writes :—‘‘ I was advised to try the 
BALSAM OF ANISEED; I did and have found very great relief. Itis 
most comforting in allaying irritation and giving strength to the voice.” 

Lionel Brough, Esq., the eminent actor, writes :—‘‘I think it an 
invaluable medicine for members of my profession and have always 
recommended it to my brother and sister artistes.” 

The Due de Montabor writes:—‘‘ From the first dose I felt great 
relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irritation of the throat was 
calming down and I recovered the sleep which had nearly left me.— 
Chateau de Montabor, Aveyron, France.” 


The effect of One Teaspoonful taken in a little water on going to bed 
is extraordinary. 


POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 


Invaluable for Bronchitis and Asthma. 


The Rev. Wm. Lush writes from Stixwold Vicarage, Horncastle :— 
“For the past twelve years I have been in the habit of using myself, 
giving away and recommending your Balsam. I should not be 
exaggerating if I said I have never known it to fail. Whenever I have 
had a cough I have used it in preference to anything else and again 
and again it has cured me.” 


Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at 1s. lid. 
and 2s. 3d. per bottle. Established over 50 years. Prepared by THOMAS 
POWELL, Blackfriars Road, London. 


ASK FOR POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED 


Observe Trade Mark—“ Lion, Net, AnD Movusr.” 
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HIMROD'S 
Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for 
twelve years a martyr to that terrible dis disease 
Asthma, but after many trials and failures he 
at last ‘succeeded in bringing together the 
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THE GREAT BLOOD 
WORLD-FAMED PURIFIER & RESTORER, 


cleansing and clearing the Blood +~ 
cannot be too highly 
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THE OPPOSITION AND THE COUNTRY. 


Ir anyone will take the trouble to examine the various stages by 
which politicians in this country usually attain distinction and 
achieve success, we think he will find them to be three in number. 
During the first stage the aspirant is regarded as non-existent. 
During the second, he is denounced as a bore, a buffoon, or an 
adventurer. In the third stage he is hailed as a heaven-born 
statesman, and one of the ornaments of his age. 


A political Party, which is only an agglomeration of individuals 
interesting themselves in politics, must not complain if it is some- 
times treated in a similar fashion. On the morrow of the General 
Election of 1880, the Conservative Party was spoken of as though 
it had been annihilated ; and as political assertions now-a-days are 
invariably not for an age but for all time, it was spoken of as 
annihilatéd for ever. The death of Lord Beaconsfield encouraged 
people to persist in this attitude; and as though it were an 
upstart that had not yet made itself sufficiently disagreeable, the 
Opposition was superciliously ignored. 

During the last few months, the public attitude towards the 
Conservative Party has sensibly altered. The Opposition, what- 
ever else it may have to complain of, cannot certainly com- 
plain of neglect. It has become an object of universal interest, 
and has been more talked of, more written about, and more criti- 
cised, than the Government itself. In conformity with the law we 
have indicated, it has not yet become the subject of panegyric ; 
that stage has not yet been reached. It is interesting, not because 
it is able, not because it is patriotic, eloquent, or full of judgment, 
but because it is incapable, divided, destitute of ideas, and entirely 
without a policy. 

Nothing can be more encouraging. When the stage of continual 
and universal detraction has been reached, the period of success 
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and coronation is not far off. People do not trouble themselves to 
vituperate those of whom they are not afraid, to spend their time 
in maligning opponents who are not advancing in public esteem. 

Now the National Review, whose first anniversary seems to have 
come round so quickly, was not founded for the purpose of main- 
taining that one Party in the State is always right and the other 
Party in the State always wrong, or to try to get people to believe 
what no sensible person ever will believe, that one half of the 
nation has a monopoly of political wisdom. It was intended to be 
the intellectual reflex of Conservative opinion, not an organ of 
Party passion. Whenever, therefore, it seems to any Conservative 
of position or ability that the Conservative Party is taking the 
wrong road, is being unwisely led, or is badly organized, he has 
in this Review an opportunity of expressing his opinion. It must 
be obvious to all that not everything which concerns the internal 
affairs of a Party can be discussed with advantage in public; but, 
with this qualification, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
more fully and frankly the position, prospects, and policy of the 
Conservative Party are treated in this Review, the more com- 
pletely will it be carrying out its mission. 

In proposing, therefore, to consider how the Opposition at this 
moment stands with the country, we shall write with perfect candour, 
and no more reserve than good manners demand. Silence is not 
always golden. There are occasions when it is presumptive evidence 
of “‘ no effects,” a blank confession of absolute bankruptcy. 

Now, we think no one will allege that such is the present con- 
dition of the Conservative Party. Indeed, it would not be easy to 
name the time when the Conservative Party—we do not mean in 
the House of Commons, but throughout the country generally—was 
in so healthy, vigorous, and harmonious a condition. It would be 
strange if it were otherwise. Controversies concerning the prin- 
ciples of government, the organization of society, the responsibili- 
ties of Empire, that were for many years wrapped in convenient 
mist by intentional ambiguities of language, employed by Radical 
zealots from prudence, and echoed by Liberal trimmers from vacil- 
lation, have now become as clear as noon, and we have all been 
brought face to face with definite, absorbing, and critical issues. 
A man has no longer any excuse for not knowing on which side of 
the hedge he will elect to stand. Shall the continuity of our history 
be interrupted, and the traditions of our social life be destroyed, in 
order to leave a clear space for experiments whose only credentials 
are the crude theories of the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
and that, wherever hitherto tried, have produced national weak- 
‘ness and social perplexity, without causing any increase of indi- 
vidual well-being ? Shall the inheritance of Imperial sway acquired 
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by manly courage and the genius of rule be relinquished, however 
onerous, in obedience to a gratuitous assumption that we are 
unable to uphold it, or in deference to the supposed inherent rights 
of races who would be the first to suffer from our pedantry and 
pusillanimity ? Labour to disguise it as political amphibians like 
the present Prime Minister and his more moderate colleagues may, 
a Liberal is one who, at home, wishes to substitute for the varied 
and heterogeneous condition of society which is the inevitable 
result of free, healthy, and historic growth, an artificial homo- 
geneity of rank and condition which nothing but a despotism of the 
most crushing Oriental type could guarantee and perpetuate; and 
who, abroad, wishes to shirk the burden and slip out of the respon- 
sibilities of Empire, the natural fruit of the expansion of English 
energy, in order to concentrate the force of that energy, which 
would then become explosive, within the narrow boundaries of a 
liliputian island. To the attainment of either of these ends, the cur- 
tailment of our position in the world at large, or the interruption to 
harmonious development within our own shores, every Conservative 
is resolutely opposed. There is no room for mistake or miscon- 
ception as to the real points at issue ; and between two such camps 
there can be no compromise. Neither is there any safe space 
between the two for waverers. If they persist in occupying it, they 
will infallibly disappear under the cross-fire of the combatants. 

Conservatives, therefore, know very well what it is they mean, 
and what it is they want ; and we will engage to say that every 
Conservative constituency, and every body of Conservatives in the 
kingdom, would, to the self-same political question, return prac- 
tically the self-same answer. How is it, then, that there have 
lately been murmurs of dissatisfaction in the Conservative camp, 
murmurs pointing to no divergence of political principle, but indi- 
cating a certain discontent with the result of its own efforts ? 

We will try to answer that question with perfect candour. Con- 
siderable allowance must be made for the natural exaggeration of 
avowed adversaries, and likewise for the clever malice of malevolent 
neutrals. We do not complain of these; but it is necessary, in 
passing, to discount their contribution to the concert of discontent. 
But when irrelevant and misleading clamour has been subtracted, 
there still remains undoubtedly a certain amount of sound and 
fury that does signify something. 

We suppose no person who wishes to be regarded as capable of fair- 
ness, or of feeling the pulse of public opinion, will think of denying 
that, despite the remarkable popularity of the Prime Minister, the 
great ability of many of his colleagues, and the praiseworthy 
fidelity maintained towards them by the bulk of their original 
followers during four years of severe trial, the Cabinet has 
1 * 
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sensibly lost ground with the country. To put it in the mildest 
manner, the Ministry has become a Ministry of Misfortune ; and 
most people will think that what has recently occurred in Egypt is 
but imperfectly expressed by so indulgent an epithet. It is only 
natural, therefore, that the Conservative Party throughout the 
country should have begun to be impatient for the overthrow of a 
Government that has rarely been skilful, and has never been 
felicitous. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that what some 
persons would call the rancour, and others the just indignation, 
aroused by the Prime Minister in the breasts of many Conserva- 
tives by the novel expedients with which he forced his way back to 
power, is still unexhausted ; and there are thousands, we suspect 
tens of thousands, of Conservatives who, if they died to-morrow 
without seeing Mr. Gladstone expelled from office, and expelled 
with ignominy, would die with a sense of moral justice unappeased. 
Under such circumstances, it was only to be expected that, at the 
first indication of a chance of being the instruments of a merited 
Nemesis, they should be eager to be led to battle, and should chafe 
under the suggestion that the hour of victory had not yet arxived. 
But, over and above this personal sentiment, which does credit to 
their moral fibre, though perhaps it may be too inflammatory an 
element to be encouraged by sagacious politicians, there has existed, 
not only in Conservative circles, but among all classes of the com- 
munity where the honour and credit of England are prized, a deep 
conviction that, partly from the conflicting policies pursued by the 
two sections of the Liberal Party, partly from the pledges 
gratuitously proclaimed by the Prime Minister, our interference 
in Egypt has so far brought nothing but bloodshed, increased 
debt, and administrative confusion to that country, and nothing 
but perplexity, mortification, and danger to ourselves. If an 
Opposition was worth its salt, could it not turn out the Govern- 
ment under such circumstances as these, or at least inflict upon 
it a blow, or a series of blows, all but equivalent to its over- 
throw ? 

We will consider, directly, how far this expectation, certainly 
not unnatural in itself, was based upon a correct computation of 
what was practically possible, and can therefore be fairly pro- 
nounced reasonable. But, before doing so, we must not shrink 
from pointing out that the recent chance of executing immediate 
justice upon the Government was not a little injured by those 
members of the Conservative Party who, without sufficiently con- 
sidering what was likely to be the consequence of their action, have 
disseminated the idea that the actual Leaders of the Party, either 
through personal incapacity or through divided councils, are not 
equal to the task of fastening upon the Government the whole burden 
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ofits guilt. Such an insinuation, reaching Liberal ears, was not likely 
to fall upon barren ground. The Conservative Party would indeed be 
the Stupid Party if it failed to perceive that it is the interest of its 
opponents to have an excuse for describing its Leaders as in- 
capable or divided. Let us hope that it was only an error of 
judgment, and an error that will not be repeated, which furnished 
the enemy, at a critical moment, with so capital an occasion to 
blaspheme. It does not require to have a long memory to recall 
the time when Mr. Disraeli, who is now spoken of with pious 
exaggeration as the missing strength of the Conservative Party, 
was described by all its enemies, and even by some of its friends, 
as the inherent source of its weakness. There are no two men in 
England who think more alike upon political questions than Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote. That Lord Salisbury—who, 
we record with pleasure, not untinged with, we trust, pardonable 
pride, has just obtained the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
examine and report on the important national question he first 
mooted in this Review—is one of the ablest English politicians now 
living no one who judges impartially will doubt; and if there be in 
the House of Commons a Conservative as well qualified for the post 
filled by Sir Stafford Northcote as Sir Stafford Northcote himself, 
he has certainly managed so far to escape observation. What is 
wanted in the Conservative ranks in the House of Commons is 
not more capacity in its captains, but more discipline and patience 
among some of its lieutenants. Men of ability and character in- 
variably end by receiving their due and securing their proper position 
in that Assembly. But no one ever becomes fit and ripe for command 
who has not passed, and passed willingly, through a probationary 
period of subordination and obedience. We perhaps shall not do 
amiss to quote a passage from a private letter written by one of 
the soundest heads to be found in the Conservative Party :— 

“ Contrast, for example,” he says, “the conduct of some of our friends with that of 
the Liberals after Gladstone’s withdrawal. Who was chosen as leader? Not any of 
the great orators or smart talkers, but Hartington—a notoriously insouciant politician 
and the very reverse of a dashing leader. For six years they were in a minority, and 
had the sense to ‘grin and bear it,’ without expecting impossible achievements. Let 
us show the same good sense, good taste, good discipline.” 

It would be difficult to express more tersely what we think upon 
this subject. It would indeed be lamentable if Conservatives, the 
traditional depositories of concord, discipline, and due subordina- 
tion, were to rival that Republican rabble of fighting-men in 

France, who, whenever they failed to defeat the Germans, turned 
round upon their officers with the exclamation, ‘“ Nous sommes 
trahis !” 

To deprecate complaints as unjust as they are ungenerous, and 
as injudicious as they are ungrateful, is not to deprecate helpful 
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criticism ; and we shall not scruple to set the example of the 

species of criticism which we think may fairly be regarded as helpful. 
We do believe—and we know that numbers of Conservatives who. 
have at heart nothing but the good of their Party and their coun- 

try, believe—that the Leaders of the Conservative Party have not 
yet adequately grasped the fact that the enlarged Electorate with 

whom they have now to deal, requires to have the policy of Parties 

expounded to it with the utmost clearness and definiteness of’ 
language. The multitude like plain issues; and they are quite 

right. They understand nothing of those ingenious Resolutions 

that used in olden days to be the delight of Party whips and Party 

managers in the House of Commons, by which Governments were 

embarrassed and stray votes secured. It would not be true to say 

that the Amendment to the Address, moved by Sir Stafford North- 

cote, partook in any degree of this crafty character. It was 

straightforward enough ; and, in our opinion, its charge of vacil- 

lation and inconsistency against the Government was proved even 

ad nauseam. But what then? A Government with a large Par- 

liamentary majority at its back is not turned out by reason of past 

errors of which it professes to have repented, and which it seems 

to be making a tardy effort to repair. The only possible way of 

bringing it to book, at a great crisis, is to move a Resolution that 

distinctly embodies the policy the Opposition wish to recommend, 

and which they would infallibly carry out if entrusted with power. 

We do not say that such a Resolution will necessarily be carried. 

But it must necessarily produce two results of great importance. 

It puts heart and vigour into the Opposition, and it enlightens the 

country, beyond any possibility of misconception, as to what the 

Conservative Party really wishes to see done. 

Now, as we have said, the Conservative Party throughout the 
country is, as regards political opinion and political aims, a 
thoroughly homogeneous and harmonious body, and it knows with 
the utmost precision what it is it desires to effect, and what it is 
it desires to prevent. But it can find an adequate and effective 
voice, at certain moments, only in its recognised Leaders in 
Parliament. All, therefore, that is required from its Leaders is 
that they should, to use a homely phrase, speak out, and speak 
pretty vigorously. Todo so, we are aware, is to break with cer- 
tain political, parliamentary, and even social traditions, long 
cherished by the members of the more cultivated and refined 
classes in this country, quite irrespectively of their political 
opinions. It has been the habit of English gentlemen, no matter 
how eminent their position, or how great their authority, to be 
modest, a little reserved, and the opposite of self-asserting. It goes 
rather against the grain with them, to use homely language again, 
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to say, “‘I think so-and-so; follow me.” But, other days, other 
manners. The time has come when this fine respect for oneself, 
and this well-bred deference for others, are a little out of date in 
politics, and operate as a serious disadvantage to those who 
persist in clinging to them. The famous Midlothian campaign, 
much as it has been talked of and much as it has been com- 
mented upon, was important principally for certain reasons that 
have not yet been understood, or, as far as we know, discerned. 
It was what the Americans call “a new departure” in English 
politics, and it would not be possible to demonstrate more forcibly 
how great was the novelty, than by recalling once more the 
celebrated excuse advanced by the hero of the campaign, that he 
occupied a position of “ greater freedom and less responsibility.” 

Now, Heaven forbid that any Leader of the Conservative 
Party, present or future, should ever advance such a plea for 
license of speech and inconsistency of action! Heaven forbid that 
any Conservative Leader, present or future, should denounce one 
of England’s good friends and allies, and then smooth his path to 
power by an abject apology to the Power he had gratuitously 
insulted! Heaven forbid that any Conservative Minister, present 
or future, should in Opposition promise Ireland Messages of Peace, 
and in office have to supplement them with stringent Coercion Acts! 
Heaven forbid that any Conservative Minister, present or future, 
should in Opposition denounce the most necessary and patriotic 
preparations for defence against an aggressive Power, and when in 
office have to spend his time in sending British armies up and 
down the world, sometimes to bring home a harvest of shame, 
sometimes to return with the announcement that they arrived too 
late to be of any use! Heaven forbid that any Conservative 
minister, present or future, should in Opposition rend the heavens 
with protestations of philanthropic ardour, in order to embarrass 
a rival, and when in power sanction a Proclamation perpetuating 
slavery over half a hemisphere in order to balance a Budget! 
Heaven forbid that any Conservative Leader should in Opposition 
assail a foreseeing and enterprising Indian Viceroy in seeking to 
baffle Russian intrigue in Central Asia, and when in power have 
himself to repair the defences of the Empire whose construction he 
- had criminally interrupted ! 

No, that is not what we want the Conservative Leaders to do or 
say. But we want them to be as vigorous and outspoken as that 
imperfect original, while remembering their responsibility and not 
forgetting their country. We want them—we venture to urge 
them—to take the country into their confidence without reserve ; 
to say what their policy is on all pending and pressing questions, 
in language so explicit that no one can possibly mistake them. 
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We urge them, we importune them, to say: ‘‘ This is our policy. 
This is what we urge, now that we are in Opposition; this is what 
we shall do, if you put us in power. Possibly it may cost money ; 
certainly it will demand patriotism and steadfastness. If you are 
not patriotic, if you are not steadfast, if you prefer economy to 
empire, and utopian theories to manly conduct, we are not the 
persons of whom you are in search, and do not dream of putting 
us in power. Our policy may be wrong, for we are fallible; but, 
at any rate, this is our policy. We intend to advocate it, come 
what may, for we intend to be ourselves, and to remain honest 
men, if we remain in Opposition for ever.” 

That these are the sentiments which animate the Conservative 
Party, we entertain no doubt. Then let them be proclaimed from 
the housetops. At the same time, let the good old traditions of 
courtesy be preserved. We should be sorry to see the perpolita 
oratio, the happy blending of analytic reason and dissolvent irony 
exchanged for clumsy vituperation, and to find lofty invective, 
sometimes an indispensable instrument of vengeance, supplanted 
by Thracian clamour. Moreover, we trust Conservatives will never 
strain after false originality, in order to purchase at a cheap price 
a reputation for ideas. ‘Thou shalt not steal” is, doubtless, 
not a very original policy; and it sounds much more brilliant to 
ring the changes upon the paradox that ‘ Property is theft.” Yet 
even if originality were the chief quest and dearest purpose of a 
political Party, we almost think it would achieve its object most 
conspicuously by being candid, disinterested, and fearless. 
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Ir is probable that the heads of many households would gladly 
follow the suggestions put forward in the article on Rich Men’s 
Dwellings, which appeared in the December number of this 
Review, and would diminish their expenditure on superfluities in 
order to provide their poorer neighbours with opportunities of 
earning necessaries, but it appears to them hardly possible to 
do so, as they have fallen into the grooves that custom has fol- 
lowed for many years. When habit has become second nature 
it is difficult to change. 

Forty or fifty years ago the machinery of daily life was less 
cumbersome, less complicated, less costly than it is at present. A 
hundred years ago still greater simplicity prevailed. Records of what 
are called household expenses in great houses, half a century back, 
prove that the so-called requirements of society have increased, 
while in too many cases the incomings have not increased in pro- 
portion. About the period referred to, even in the largest country 
establishments, it was not the custom to offer more than one dinner 
in the day. The meal was of long duration, and heavy in charac- 
ter ; frequently the potations succeeding it lasted for a considerable 
time. But luncheon, as it is now understood, did not exist. A 
slight repast, easily served, and taken without ceremony, was the 
usual stop-gap between breakfast and dinner, although the first 
meal of the day was by no means elaborate. Men of the old 
school seldom troubled themselves to take more than a biscuit or a 
sandwich when they rode across country, or had a hard day’s 
shooting. It is true that the great battues that are at present the 
fashion, which are, indeed, very serious undertakings, had not then 
been heard of. Country gentlemen considered shooting more in 
the light of a recreation in those days, whereas now that vast 
sums are spent on preserving, the organization of a “ great shoot” 
is a matter of importance, involving the destruction of, perhaps, 
three or four thousand pheasants. Now, when parties are enter- 
tained in well-appointed sporting country houses in England, or 
in shooting-lodges in Scotland, a succession of meals, each par- 
taking more or less of the character of a dinner, occupies the atten- 
tion of the guests, with brief intervals for rest, from morning 
hours till long past dewy eve. 
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Before the ladies—indeed, before most of the gentlemen—leave 
their beds, dainty little services of tea and bread and butter are 
carried to them. Sometimes the younger men prefer brandy-and- 
soda. Fortified by these refreshments, the non-sporting guests 
come to breakfast about 10. Four hot dishes, every sort of cold 
meats that might fitly furnish forth a feast, fruits, cakes, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, claret on the sideboard, constitute a satisfactory 
breakfast, often prolonged till within two hours and a half of 
luncheon. The shooters have probably breakfasted earlier. 
The important institution of luncheon begins at 2. Again the 
table is spread with many varieties of flesh and fowl, hot and cold 
proofs of the cook’s ability; plain puddings for those who study 
their health, creations in cream for those who have not yet devoted 
themselves to that never-failing source of interest. Coffee is often 
served after lunch, which is usually over soon after 3. If a shoot- 
ing-party has gone out, Norwegian stoves crammed with hot dishes 
of an appetizing character have been despatched to the scene of 
action. Though champagne is sometimes sent, your crack shot, 
as a rule, sticks to the whisky, or to claret; unless, indeed, he 
prefers some happy thought of his own, such as a mixture of 
curacoa and brandy, in his flask. If hunting is the order of the 
day, good-sized cases have been prepared, which the second horse- 
men carry slung on their backs. The ladies gather round the tea- 
table about 5, usually showing much appreciation of any little 
surprises in the way of muffins, or tea-cakes, provided by a 
thoughtful hostess. When the shooters come in, some will pro- 
bably join the ladies, perhaps a few may like a little champagne, 
but tea and talk tempt the majority. One or two who have shot 
very steadily, and are themselves wise old birds, will retire to 
their rooms, and, perhaps, get between the sheets for an hour or 
two. About half-past 6 the hostess will probably withdraw to see 
that there is a menu written out for each guest, unless it has 
been printed. At 8 or half-past, dinner will be served. The 
floral arrangements are probably elaborate, and have generally 
been carried out by the head-gardener, or the groom of the 
chambers; the saying, ‘‘ C’est le trop qui nuit,” is sometimes 
forgotten, for occasionally the table-cloth is almost hidden by 
masses of greenery, or literally strewn, like a forest path, with 
fading autumn leaves. Sometimes baskets of flowers are sent from 
Paris, or from Nice, to form the centre of a group. The art of 
decorating a table is now studied by professional experts in that 
branch. 

. Sir Henry Thompson, in his admirable book, Food and Feeding, 
has laid down principles which, by directing the attention of dinner- 
givers to the quality of the fare provided, and by suggesting dimi- 
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nution as to the quantity, have greatly conduced to the pleasure: 
of diners-out. The more moderate length of dinners in what are 
called ‘‘ good houses” is a matter of general congratulation. The 
six or four entrées have dwindled to two or three, and those 
dreadful inventions formerly known as sweets, rarely touched by 
man, have also decreased, little savouries taking the place of some 
of the coloured jellies and creams that formerly appeared in mono- 
tonous rotation. 

By 10, or half-past, dinner is generally over. Coffee is brought 
into the dining-room, while the gentlemen smoke. It is whispered 
that some of the ladies enjoy a post-prandial cigarette. Liqueurs. 
and tea are offered during the evening, and keep up flagging ener- 
gies till the ladies ostensibly ,go to bed, after a little money has. 
changed hands at poker or loo. 

Then the serious business of the night begins for the gentlemen, 
who dive into the recesses of the smoking-room—recesses formerly 
sacred to them ; but it is rumoured that the rustlings of tea-gowns 
have sometimes been heard in those hitherto inviolable retreats, 
and that, if a billiard-table is to be found in the smoking-room, its 
attractions draw ladies thither. Brews of many kinds are pre- 
pared—effervescing waters, whisky, brandy, claret, lemons in 
profusion must be at hand, for the saying, ‘So many men, so. 
many minds,” may be rendered ‘“‘So many men, so many 
tastes.” 

If, when the party breaks up, the complicated arrangements 
essential to the working of the commissariat have been successfully 
carried out, if the shooting has been first-rate, if the wine has been 
so good that no one has felt particularly jumpy or chippy, the host 
and hostess will be rewarded. For several of the guests will pro- 
bably observe ‘“‘ So-and-so really does you very well.” But, in 
order to obtain this encomium, the host and hostess, the butler, the 
groom of the chambers, the housekeeper, the cook, in fact, the 
whole staff indoors, the head-keeper and his myrmidons, the diffe- 
rent heads of the out-door departments, and, if in Scotland, the 
fishermen and the gillies, must each be first-rate people in their 
respective lines, who know their duty and are determined to do it. 
Americans regard with amazement the perfect organization of 
many of our great households; the excellence of the intelligent, 
attentive, respectful men, who serve us as butlers, valets, grooms 
of the chambers and footmen, impresses them much. 

The increase of expenditure on the table has extended to other 
branches of household finance. Much more is spent by ladies on 
dress than was formerly the case; yet good, useful, and pretty 
materials may be had for very moderate prices. When, however, 
the home-spun tweed, or the cambric, is made up by a tailor, or a 
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first-rate dressmaker, ten or twelve pounds will be charged for it. 
This sum used to be the price of a silk gown. Many ladies at the 
present time, whose fortunes cannot be considered large, spend 
six hundred a year on their toilettes; and it is not unusual for a 
thousand to be expended by those who go out a great deal. Sixty 
guineas for a Court dress is a not uncommon price. Though 
brocades and satins now rival in richness those in the wardrobe of 
Queen Elizabeth, they do not seem to possess equally lasting 
qualities. At all events, many of their wearers are “‘ constant to a 
constant change.” There are now costumes for every variation 
of the barometer, specially adapted for every occasion. At five- 
o’clock tea the most glowing velvets and rich laces may replace 
the sensible serge suit for an hour, until the tea-gown has to be 
changed for the less comfortable but equally costly dinner 
dress. Young unmarried girls were formerly dressed with the 
utmost simplicity: white draperies, like those Sir Joshua 
Reynolds used to paint, were considered in every respect most 
suitable for them ; but now, too often, three, four, or five hundred 
a year are spent on the dress of a girl whose fortune may never 
exceed that amount. How much kinder it would be, instead of 
letting the money dissolve into clouds of filmy net, to lay aside 
a part of it to increase her marriage portion. It has been said 
that, no matter how humble the dwelling, wherever a young man 
and a young woman who love each other make their home, there 
is Paradise. But, with the expensive habits of our days, it 
requires some courage for a young couple, who have passed their 
early years in luxury, to marry on small means. Experience, 
however, shows that those who determine to live with simplicity, 
and to exercise self-denial for the sake of each other, may enjoy 
the perpetual feast of mutual affection without spending largely. 
But it is easier to begin married life in an economical manner 
than to retrench later. 

Another item of expenditure which has augmented greatly is 
house-rent, particularly in London. Houses in or near South 
Kensington and Tyburnia, some years ago, might be had on 
comparatively moderate terms. Now, small houses in those out- 
lying parts of the town are scarcely more reasonable than others of 
the same calibre in the neighbourhood of Mayfair or St. James 
Street. The great distances that have to be traversed make the 
item of journeys in and about London an important one. Busy 
men have been known to spend two hundred a year in hansoms, 
even while having carriages. 

. Wages have nearly doubled—but this must be a matter of con- 
gratulation to those who reflect how essential it is for servants to 
lay up against a time of sickness or old age. Very often a con- 
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siderable part of their earnings is given in youth to help in 
supporting members of their family. Many, as in the case of 
coachmen and footmen, are exposed to risks from cold and wet; 
often, it is to be feared, the rooms or pantrys in which they sleep 
are very unhealthy. Too frequently the example of those they 
serve does not teach them to practise Thrift. 

It would be idle to attempt here to enumerate the instances in 
which the expenses of life in London have increased. The re- 
flection would extend to almost every form of social intercourse or 
amusement. A spirit of emulation in expenditure pervades the 
higher and the middle classes. 

Entertainments are on a much more costly scale than formerly. 
Two thousand pounds are occasionally spent on flowers for one 
ball. The roses and lilies of the girls complexions used to be 
considered the chief ornament of the room. Now, indeed, there 
are balls to which only three or four girls are invited—married 
women’s balls, where the charm of the ladies can only be sur- 
passed by the attractions of the supper. 

Ascot, Goodwood, Cowes, are recognized institutions involving 
considerable expense. Some people, indeed, who would not for 
anything miss the Ascot week, have been known to shirk going to 
the races in order to enjoy the delicious feeling of rest on a velvet 
lawn, in the summer sunshine, after being “‘ rushed”’ in London. 
For after some weeks of pleasure a sensation of being chivied, 
hunted, or rushed, occasionally overcomes the most energetic. 

Rents at seaside places have risen greatly. In the autumn, 
a hundred guineas a month is considered a fair price for a pretty 
good house at any of the favourite towns on the coast within easy 
distance of London. 

A glance at the pages of the Sportsman’s Guide will show that 
£1,600, or £2,000, for good grouse-shooting and a comfortable 
lodge, is not unfrequently paid. First-rate salmon-fishing com- 
mands large sums, nor can the “ king of fish” be relied on to 
come to time. Forests are let at rents varying from £2,000 to 
£4,000, and are increasing in value—creeping on all fours after 
a beast for many consecutive hours being one of the keenest 
delights to all Scotchmen and many Englishmen. The large 
proportion of the best Scotch moors, rivers and forests, are secured 
by men who have made immense fortunes by commerce, or occa- 
sionally by their inventive powers, or their quickness in seizing 
opportunities of turning their knowledge to the best account in 
financial transactions. 

Scotland is almost as popular with rich Americans as Paris. 
Even if they do not return thither year after year, they visit its 
most beautiful scenery, and find in the brilliant colouring of the 
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wild cherry, the beech, the birch, in autumn, some resemblance to 
the vivid hues of the white oak, and the maple, on the banks of the 
Mississipi. Some of them make a home part of the year in 
the Highlands, and bring the luxuries of the Broadway to the foot 
of the stern wild mountains. Many merchant princes from our 
own great cities find a couple of months spent in a sequestered 
glen more beneficial than a visit to Homburg or Karlsbad. 
There are octogenarian sportsmen who still find the breath of the 
heather exercise its reviving influence on them, and enjoy it all 
the more after the work of the office, the bank, or the brewery. 

Many of those referred to have earned their money by hard and 
protracted toil. They are usually very kind to the poor in their 
neighbourhood, nor do they omit the kindly courtesies of life to the 
rich, or rather to the well-to-do, for riches do not abound among 
Scotch landed proprietors “at the present,” to use a Scotch ex- 
pression. Sometimes a whole country-side is benefited by the 
tenancy of one of these hospitable millionaires, who are often 
excellent sportsmen. 

It is noticeable that while they do everything, as a rule, on 
a very liberal scale, those who have been most successful in 
amassing money usually have an accurate estimate as to its value. 
Their business habits are often kept up, as regards the administra- 
tion of their private affairs, after they have retired from the 
management of their commercial houses—they rarely waste, or 
allow others to waste, their wealth. 

Some of these tenants of Highland shootings may think it worth 
while to import wild turkeys and canvas-back ducks from 
America; fish, except salmon, from Bond Street; fruit from 
Covent Garden, and butter from Edinburgh; the appointments of 
their houses may be comfortable almost to luxuriousness, their 
equipages numerous, but they do not muddle away money without 
receiving its worth. And usually a large proportion is spent in 
benevolence, we will not say in charity, for charity does not always 
benefit the recipients. What is here meant by benevolence is 
affording employment at liberal wages, and providing comfortable 
house-room for dependents. 

The money spent among the gillies and fishermen during the 
autumn in Scotland brings comfort to their homes, and enables 
them to help their aged relations, to whom they are usually very 
kind. The Scotch poor are thrifty, spending little on food. Oat- 
meal porridge, sweetened with treacle, when milk, as is too often 
the case, is scarce, constitutes the chief part of their daily fare. 
_ Dried herrings, a little tea, Indian tea being preferred, are their 
luxuries. Whiskey must not be omitted from this short list, but in 
some parts of the country the people have themselves established 
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places where they can procure tea. Many a “ John Anderson my 
Jo,” in humble life, has a hard fight of it in winter, when the 
snow perhaps lies several feet high in front of his cottage, to keep 
his “auld wife” from the dreaded poor-house. The very poor 
often endure privations and intense cold, in the spirit of an aged 
Highlander, who was wont to say in days of sorest need, ‘‘ We 
maun just bear what the Lord lays on us.” 

But in order to indulge in luxuries on the scale referred to, and 
at the same time to provide for the poor, very large fortunes are 
essential. 

The number of millionaires or demi-millionaires has increased 
greatly of late years. In the neighbourhood of our great com- 
mercial centres, palaces and villas have risen which testify to the 
prosperity of the owners. It is to Manchester that most of John 
Everett Millais’ pictures find their way; the conservatories of 
many of the great merchants there, and near other centres of 
commercial activity, boast the rarest orchids, which adorn ban- 
quets not unworthy of Lucullus. Their children enjoy every 
possible educational advantage; and in these days, when the 
system of competitive examination has been imported from China 
into this country, educational advantages open the way to success 
in life. Sometimes £10,000 a year is allowed to each son who 
marries, and ample dowries are given to the daughters. 

When the Heir to the Throne maintains an establishment suited 
to his dignity, when he extends hospitality at festive seasons 
to his friends, his neighbours, his tenants, when he supplies every 
cottager on his estate with substantial proofs of his kindly feeling 
towards them, he confers benefits not only on his immediate 
surroundings, but on his country ; for he draws closer the bonds 
which unite different classes in friendly union. 

The same happy influence is exercised by every great noble, 
every landed proprietor, and every citizen whose fortune justifies 
him in following in the footsteps of the good old English gentle- 
man,— 

Who while he feasted all the rich, 
Yet ne’er forgot the poor, 


Nor was the houseless wanderer 
E’er driven from his door. 


While comparatively few favourites of fortune possess great 
wealth, the large majority of people in what is called “ society ” 
have only moderate means, a still larger proportion are struggling 
with financial embarrassments, and we learn from the highest source 
whence wisdom can be drawn that the poor shall never cease out 
of the land. 

Now that agitators are advocating the confiscation of the lands 
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of the rich to benefit the poor, it is well to recall to memory the 
words of Burke :— 

The labouring people are only poor because they are numerous. Numbers in their 
nature imply poverty. In a fair distribution among a vast multitude none can have 
much. That class of dependent pensioners called the rich is so extremely small that 
if all their throats were cut and a distribution made of all they consume in a year, it 
would not give a bit of bread and cheese for one night’s supper to those who labour, 
and who in reality feed both the pensioners and themselves. 

But the throats of the rich ought not to be cut, nor their magazines plundered ; 
because in their persons they are trustees for those who labour, and their hoards are 
the banking-houses of these latter. Whether they mean it or not, they do in effect 
execute their trust, some with more, some with less, fidelity and judgment. But on the 
whole the duty is performed, and everything returns, deducting some very trifling com- 
mission and discount, to the place from whence it arose. When the poor rise to destroy 
the rich they act as wisely for their own purposes as when they burn mills and throw 
corn into the river to make bread cheap. 

Whether in consequence of the adoption of habits of life involv- 
ing increased expenditure, or from agricultural depression, numbers 
of people are anxiously asking how they can discharge their duties 
to their families, to society, and the poor with the funds at their 
disposal. Will they cast a retrospective glance on the customs of 
their predecessors in times not so very remote? ‘The following 
passage occurs in Boswell’s Life of Johnson :— 

Lord Shelburne used to tell me that a man of high rank, who looks into his own 
affairs, may have all that he ought to have, all that can be of any use, or appear with 
any advantage, for five thousand pounds a year. 

The official salary of the Prime Minister was fixed at that sum 
by the Reform Ministry, and though occasionally the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with half its emoluments, are held 
by the First Lord of the Treasury, the salary has not increased. 

Perhaps the record of her expenses left by the wife of Sir 
Philip, then Mr., Francis, may not be uninteresting. When her 
husband went to India, there to occupy an important official 
position, she remained in England to await his return. She was 
to have a house in Harley Street, to keep two footmen, a carriage 
and a pair of horses, and a suitable establishment. On April 20, 
1777, Mrs. Francis sends the following list of her expenses :— 


£ 


House and stables in Harley Street 
Housekeeping at four guineas a week 
Philip’s school and clothes . 
Servants’ wages—five in number 
Men’s Liveries . 
Girls’ clothes—there are five 
Coals and wine and apothecary 
Monthlies for myself . 
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Country families, even within the memory of living people, used 
to go for a week to the county town, where the gaieties of the 
races, and the ball at the assembly rooms, were supposed to make 
up to the young ladies for absence from London. Edinburgh had 
its season, and the hopes of the Highland and Lowland beauties 
seldom aspired beyond the border. 

In the course of a recent discussion on the augmentation of house- 
hold expenses, it was mentioned that the prices of bread and of 
groceries are much lower now than they were forty years ago. Meat 
has nearly doubled in price. A certain number of brewers seem 
to have realised Dr. Johnson’s ideas, and to have found in their 
vats the potentiality of becoming rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. Distillers, more cunning than alchymists of bygone days, 
have extracted gold in abundance by their processes. It is stated 
that tobacco manufacturers and soap-boilers make four times as 
much money now as they did at the time referred to. A very 
large number of our countrymen have developed Teutonic capa- 
cities for smoking. If ten or twelve cigars are consumed in the 
twenty-four hours, with interludes in which cigarettes and pipes 
are substituted, the sum that vanishes in smoke, varying according 
to the price of the tobacco, is considerable. In a few instances the 
expenditure on cigars amounts to five pounds a day. The increase 
in the sale of soap may be partly accounted for by the fact that forty 
or fifty years ago the tub was not considered a necessary article 
of furniture. 

It is said that the consumption of tea and sugar has increased 
ten-fold. Now that light claret is drunk in tumblers almost 
universally, wine merchants prosper; though it is no longer con- 
sidered essential for a country gentleman to advise his son to 
** tan his inside well with a bottle of port every day,” advice that 
was formerly cheerfully followed. 

Last season the leading dressmakers were receiving almost more 
orders than they could get through for the most expensive dresses. 
Florists, even at this time of year, find no difficulty in selling 
huge sheaves of flowers, by courtesy called bouquets, at sums rang- 
ing from three guineas to fancy prices. Hair-dressers have a brisk 
sale for fluffy fringes, tresses of every shade. It is true that occa- 
sionally the golden plaits, and the beautiful silver hair that we 
regard as the glory of advancing years, are made of the finest 
alpaca wool, but they are very profitable merchandise. French 
artists are decorating reception-rooms with snowy brocades, relieved 
by tints of gold for those who appreciate their taste; our own 
upholsterers furnish suites of rooms with the softest plush, or 
glowing damasks, and every imaginable appliance for luxurious 
lounging. Those palaces of Pall Mall, the clubs, are more than 
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full, and women now have established their right to enjoy the 
delights of club life. 

The composer of “ Pinafore” and “ Patience,” as well as the 
writer of the librettos of those charming works, have not only won 
golden opinions from their delighted countrymen, but a golden 
harvest has rewarded their labours. In Mozart’s time it was usual 
for the composer of an opera to receive 100 ducats, and the 
librettist was given fifty. The income of Mozart’s household in 
1788 was eight hundred florins. In 1833 Mendelssohn accepted 
the post of Musical Director at Dusseldorf at a yearly salary of 600 
thalers (£90). In our days, a song that becomes really popular 
brings in large sums to its fortunate possessor. ‘‘ Nancy Lee,” for 
instance, brought over £4,000. The demand for novels is so. 
large, that Messrs. Mudie issued in 1883 a new novel for each day 
in the year, while rejecting many. The excess of letters that 
passed through the General Post Office last Christmas week, ap- 
proached twenty millions over previous years. Probably most of 
these letters contained a Christmas card: the sums spent in these 
pretty trifles are now considerable. 

Theatres are thronged, concerts are crowded, at well organized 
fancy fairs thousands are spent. If a young lady of average 
popularity marries, she is nearly sure to receive silver knicknacks, 
jewelled insects, and ormolu inkstands enough to fill several chests. 
‘Articles de Paris,” which, by the way, are often made in Birming- 
ham, are eagerly bought. Money for superfluities seems to abound. 

Yet, from many parts of the United Kingdom, the saddest 
accounts reach dispirited statesmen. Many country gentlemen 
have seen no course open to them but to sell their ancestral acres. 
Others have left their manor-houses, and have taken small resi- 
dences in the neighbourhood of their lands, where they can devote 
their energies to cultivating the farms which have been thrown 
upon their hands. In some instances, while they have given up 
their favourite sports, they have not allowed their poor people to 
suffer. Many more who cannot part with their estates or their 
responsibilities, see no satisfactory solution to the problem how to 
make both ends meet. Owing to financial embarrassment, the 
curse of Absenteeism threatens many a rural community. 

In London an enormous number of men are hopelessly seeking 
work-— skilled artizans, carpenters, painters, workmen in various 
branches of trade. Those who see them day after day at the 
houses of call, where they go to ask if they can hear of employ- 
ment, describe their condition as painful in the extreme. The 
reason assigned is that many of those who used to employ them 
at this season of the year cannot afford to have the usual ‘ setting 
to rights ” undertaken in their houses. 
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It is to be feared that the words of the Laureate are too true, 
and that these are days 


When the poor are hovelled and hustled together each sex like swine. 


In our great cities the “ fire-water” has been as deadly in its 
effects as it proved in the wigwams of the Red Man. Hospitals are 
over-crowded: a few weeks ago the wards of one of the largest 
were full of cases of typhoid fever; it was scarcely possible for 
urgent cases to be received. As Lord Salisbury recently said, ‘‘ In 
supporting hospitals the benevolent can hardly go wrong.” The 
steady continuous aid required by these institutions is not given 
in proportion to the calls made on their resources, by the unceasing 
entreaties of the sick for admission. 

Great poverty frequently exists in the closest proximity to the 
dwellings of the rich; in almost every mews a mission field may 
be found. 

It is consoling to reflect that where there is distress, there charity 
is often at hand to succour the helpless and teach those who can 
learn to help themselves. The experiences recorded in the brief 
pages of Miss Octavia Hill’s Homes of the London Poor, and in the 
Bright Side of Outcast London, by Lady Tankerville, are full of 
encouragement. Every person who provides food and warmth 
for the cold and hungry, who seeks out the destitute in garret or 
cellar, who teaches the neglected, or who, being too poor to under- 
take either of these works of mercy, gives sympathy to the suffer- 
ing, is diminishing the vast aggregate of human misery. 

In the present state of society the contrasts are startling. 
Perhaps the day may come when one half of the world may set 
itself in earnest to find out how the other half lives. When that 
knowledge is gained, some may see their way to ordering their 
lives in such]a manner that, without neglecting their social duties 
or compromising the future of those who come after them, they 
may themselves enjoy the one luxury that never; palls, the luxury 
of doing good. 

“Au dela des devoirs de justice il y a les devoirs de dévoument 
qui ne sont plus soumis 4 des régles précises. Le dévoument, 
V’héroisme, le sacrifice c’est le luxe de la morale, luxe nécessaire et 
obligatoire, mais qui ne peut étre imposé sous forme de loi.” In 
these words, the French philosopher, Victor Cousin, re-echoes the 
Divine teaching of the Golden Rule. 


JANETTA MANNERS. 


OUR GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION AND 
FUTURE TRADE. 


THERE may be truth in the remark so often made, that events in our 
day move more rapidly than in former times. The enormous 
increase in facilities of communication at least renders such a 
hypothesis probable. But if it be the case generally, we must 
certainly look for instances elsewhere than in the sphere of trade. 
The manner in which of recent years nearly all mercantile problems 
have worked themselves out has been distressingly slow and com- 
plicated ; the most clearly foreseen solutions have been retarded, 
and their effects minimised to a degree that has thrown discredit 
upon those who claimed to judge by experience, and the long period 
of depression through which all but a few countries have been 
passing has naturally rendered the position more difficult to 
understand. In no instance is this delay of effects in following 
causes more remarkable than in the development of the great 
commercial revolution, of which the opening of the Suez Canal was 
the first step. 

That a complete revolution must result from such a diversion of 
the route from the East was inevitable and often predicted. The 
conditions upon which a vast portion of our trade rested were 
suddenly removed. ‘To make this more clear it may not be out of 
place to recapitulate briefly the main vicissitudes of European 
traffic with Oriental countries in modern times. So long as com- 
munication with India could only be maintained through Syria, or 
the countries bordering the Black Sea, the maritime cities of the 
Mediterranean were able to control the Eastern trade; they were, 
so to say, placed by nature in the way of it. From the middle of 
the dark ages down to the seventeenth century three or four Italian 
towns successively became the great importers, and eventually one 
securing a practical monopoly developed a magnificent commerce 
and founded an extensive dominion. But as soon as the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope was discovered, and its advantages 
recognized, nearly the whole exported merchandise of the East 
began to find its way to the north of Europe—to Holland first, and 
subsequently to England. From the same period the prosperity of 
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the Italian towns steadily declined. A glance at the map will 
explain this. To the trader who had made the entire journey by 
sea, the southern parts of England were more accessible and more 
convenient than the equally distant ports of Genoa and Venice. 
And not only was this the case, but the situation of London was 
such that the distribution of merchandise throughout Europe could 
be made from that point almost as easily and rapidly as from any 
continental town. But now with the piercing of the Isthmus of 
Suez all the advantages of situation have reverted to their former 
possessors. The principal highway from the East to Europe no 
longer finds its most convenient termination in an English port. 
Custom and other causes may for a time direct a mass of traffic 
in the old groove; but that will not continue, since to bring to 
London any goods except those intended for consumption in Great 
Britain has become an excessive and unnecessary lengthening 
of the voyage. Produce intended for continental markets can 
obviously be landed to more profit upon the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

Yet, evident as this is, a considerable period elapsed after the 
opening of the canal before any serious disposition was manifested 
on the part of foreign merchants to take advantage of the new con- 
ditions. This delay was in every way remarkable. Not only did 
British trade appear to be unhurt, but for a year or two it developed 
with surprising rapidity. Even after the period of extension was 
at an end, it was followed by a period of prosperous activity, during 
which the relative positions of our trade, and that of other countries, 
remained unaffected. It seemed really as if the peril had been 
merely visionary; no circumstance, it appeared, could assail the 
pre-eminence of British commerce; and the hope was generally 
expressed that by the cutting of the canal we were to reap all the 
benefits of quick transit, and yet incur no loss by a diversion of 
trade. The state of things was in a rough way parallel to that 
which followed the repeal of the corn laws. Previously to the 
passing of that Act it had been frequently demonstrated that the 
English farmer could not compete on equal terms with some of his 
foreign rivals. Whatever advantage might or might not accrue to 
the nation in general, the growth of corn in the country must be 
seriously diminished. And yet for many years after the measure 
had been carried out, those who had argued thus were silenced 
by the excessive prosperity of the very class whose ruin they had 
predicted. How accurate their forecasts were we can now see 
clearly enough, when every year more land is withdrawn from the 
cultivation of wheat, and we become increasingly dependent upon 
the supplies of other countries. 

In a similar way the arguments of those who foretold that the 
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Suez Canal would sap the vitality of our commerce have tardily 
proved themselves true. By far the greatest part of the trade 
between the East and the continent of Europe is now carried on 
without the intervention of the English merchant, and the conduct 
of all matters connected with such business continually tends to 
become more direct. 

Among the causes usually assigned as those which for a time 
prevented the alteration of the route from taking its full effect, the 
foremost place is mostly given to the mixed character of vessels’ 
cargoes. It is not very common, except during the tea season, to 
load a vessel entirely with one kind of produce; and while it was 
thus possible that every different portion of a cargo might be - 
destined for a different port, it was held to be more convenient to 
bring the whole to England and redistribute it from there to the 
proper quarters. The vessels, again, were themselves British, and 
would thus have a decided effect in retaining commerce in its 
accustomed course. The Exchange banks, which controlled and 
regulated all financial arrangements with the East, were almost 
wholly in English hands. And lastly, the enormous capital 
invested by English merchants in the trade would not merely 
exercise a predominant influence, but would by its magnitude scare 
foreigners from the thought of competition. All these forces were 
doubtless effectual for a short time, but they would hardly have 
been sufficient to counterbalance for several years the great 
advantages which had been acquired by the Mediterranean ports. 
The chief cause may, perhaps, be found in the great commercial 
depression which became general four or five years after the German 
war. Amidst the falling off of orders, the decline in prices, and 
the rapid fluctuations in Exchange, it is not to be wondered at 
if cautious merchants were for a time unwilling to adopt a system 
of trading concerning which they had no experience. 

But whatever influences were at work they had no permanent 
force. They were for a time powerful, they now operate feebly and 
partially, and in a few years they will not operate at all. The 
direct trade from the East to the continent is actually established ; 
and though the English merchant may still here and there derive 
some profit from a sort of transaction that he formerly controlled, 
it is nevertheless the fact that London is no longer the market to 
which the other countries of Europe resort to supply their wants. 
All trades, it is true, have not been affected in an equal degree by 
the change. In some cases there has been an almost absolute 
diversion of certain kinds of produce from England, except, of 
course, so much as can be consumed in the kingdom. The instance 
generally quoted is the notorious one of the silk trade. Limited 
as may have been its extent, it was full of life and activity. The 
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offices of the large brokers were crowded centres of the briskest 
dealing, many important houses engaged in the trade, and large 
fortunes were realized and invested in it. Everything is now 
changed. It is, indeed, an exaggeration to say that there is no 
silk-trade in London, since there are English manufacturers who 
require silk or silk-waste, and who have to be supplied; but beyond 
what that demand supports the expression would not be unjust. 
Lyons, Basle, and Winterthur are now the central points of the 
business, which not many years ago was conducted in Broad Street 
or Copthall Court. The French, Swiss, or Italian merchant, 
imports direct what silk he needs from China or Japan ; it is landed 
at Marseilles or Trieste, often from a French or Austrian vessel, 
and the bill drawn against it in the East is accepted and paid by 
the importer in his own town. 

To look at the other side of the picture, tea and wool continue 
to come largely to England. Yet these examples lose much of 
their significance when it is remembered that in Continental 
countries—with the exception of Russia—tea is but little appre- 
ciated, and the wools of South America are much preferred to 
those of Australia. 

Such then are some of the effects which the alteration of the 
highway from the East has produced upon English trade. That 
alteration, acting jointly with other circumstances, has also pro- 
duced further results, to which reference may be made shortly. 
For the present, it may be worth while to devote a few lines to 
enquiring how far this diversion of commerce from England may 
yet be extended. That it will be extended in some degree probably 
no one will question. At the least the principle of direct importa- 
tion will be carried out to its extreme limits. But this evil, 
however serious, affects only the home merchant: other less direct, 
though scarcely less important, consequences threaten the British 
trader at the other end. The Swiss or French importer in Europe 
will come to buy his goods from a Swiss or French exporter in the 
East. Although such a view may seem unnecessarily appre- 
hensive, it is not very easy to avoid holding it when all the 
circumstances of the case are considered. For years the numbers 
of foreigners —i.e. subjects of Continental Powers—who have 
established themselves as traders in the East has been attracting 
attention. And not only have they established themselves, but 
they have done what it was once supposed they never could do— 
they have competed successfully with English rivals. Already 
some of the leading houses in India, as well as China, are in 
German or Swiss hands; and although it is frequently said that 
such firms usually enjoy a short-lived prosperity, that they make 
their way slowly and painfully, flourish a little and then collapse 
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suddenly, there seems to be a very slender foundation for such a 
belief ; and, even if it be true, the significance of the fact is in no 
way lessened. For so long as there are respectable foreign 
merchants in the East it will be natural for them to secure the 
orders of their own countrymen, and the extension of direct 
trading must tend to place more business in the hands of foreign 
exporters. In other words, there will be less for the English 
merchant in India to do. 

Moreover, of the trade between Great Britain and India a 
certain proportion is also conducted by foreigners, though it is 
only the events of a comparatively recent period that have rendered 
this possible on a considerable scale. At one time the trade with 
India was practically in the keeping of a limited number of firms, 
of which we still sometimes speak as the great Indian houses. 
These were usually establishments of large wealth and enterprise, 
wide connections, and extensive local or political influence. With 
the resources and information at their disposal they could control 
the financial operations of the commercial community. Without 
princely wealth and excellent connections, it was idle or disastrous 
to attempt to compete with them. For years their position was 
unassailable. But the introduction of the electric telegraph, and 
the increased facilities of communication, have completely with- 
drawn from such houses the enormous advantages which they once 
possessed. The rates of exchange, the price of silver, and the 
state of all the different markets are telegraphed to and from 
India daily. The smallest trader who can command a little credit 
can conduct his business without the slightest regard to the 
operations of the most influential houses. The possessor of a few 
hundred pounds, whose character is high enough to enable him to 
hypothecate his goods to one of the Exchange Banks and sell his 
bill, may trade almost as extensively as the richest merchant in 
India. 

But when competition is thus rendered so general and so easy, 
it follows, as a matter of course, that profits are reduced to the 
smallest possible figure. The old-established houses no longer 
find it worth while to execute orders when the slender commissions 
scarcely afford a return upon their capital. They prefer either to 
withdraw gradually from commerce or to carry on a kind of local 
banking business, which is still lucrative. The real trade has 
passed into the hands of men content with far more moderate 
gains—men who perceive that the smaller the return the greater 
the prospect of receiving support, and whose want of capital is 
compensated by the easy terms on which their Bills of Exchange 
are bought by the banks. Such a condition of things is, of course, 
precisely the one to attract the thrifty and enterprising merchants 
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of Germany and Switzerland, who are thus crowding into a trade 
that we once considered exclusively our own. 

There is also another quarter in which foreign competition may 
possibly some day confront us. The exchange banks themselves, 
which have ever since their establishment exercised a great, if not 
always very wholesome, influence on the Oriental trade, are, with 
one exception, in English hands. But the need of a more direct 
exchange with the Continent is making itself felt, as was to be 
expected. Transactions between the East and the Continent are 
burdened with a double exchange. Not only must the principal 
rate between, let us say, Calcutta and London be calculated, but it 
is necessary to compute and allow for the additional exchange 
between London and perhaps Marseilles, as well as to include the 
heavy French stamp duty; and this must occur, in a direct or 
indirect manner, whether such bills are payable in London or at 
the town where the actual drawee resides. At present the 
Eastern banks are so numerous, and their business on the whole 
produces such small profits, as render it highly improbable that 


any foreign institution will be anxious to intrude into their 


province. At the same time it must not be forgotten that one 
imposing French Company has for years maintained branches in 
the East, where it conducts its operations at least as advan- 
tageously as the English banks; while one of the latter, which 
was less hampered by original restrictions than its rivals, has 
found it advisable to open an office in Lyons. It is possible that a 
considerable rise in exchange might induce many Continental 
traders to reflect whether it would not be a desirable investment 
to establish an exchange bank of their own. 

Happily there seem as yet no good grounds for apprehending 
much interference with our shipping. In spite of French bounties 
and the prosperity of one or two large lines of foreign steamers, 
the British mercantile navy maintains an enormous majority over 
the collective navies of other countries. Ship-building, no doubt, 
has decreased during the last year, but the circumstance has 
probably no special significance. It is more worthy of note that 
the French capitalists, who originally took shares in the Suez 
Canal Company, openly affirmed the belief that by so doing they 
would at once develop their own carrying trade and damage ours. 

There are, it is true, two circumstances which may not appear 
easily reconcilable with the foregoing remarks. In the first place, 
as far as statistics may go, our trade with the East does not seem 
to have diminished, as would be expected were our position really 
so gravely compromised; and, secondly, the chief sufferers, the 
East India merchants, observe an unusual silence in respect to 
their misfortunes. As regards the first point it must be borne in 
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mind that the consumption or use of articles of Eastern production 
has been greatly stimulated of recent years by the material fall 
in the prices of such goods. The depressed state of the exchange 
means, to put it shortly, that gold, i.e. English money, has a much 
greater purchasing power in the East than at home, and conse- 
quently Eastern commodities have become cheaper, and are more 
generally used. The same cause has developed to a large extent 
the cultivation of wheat in India and British Burmah, a line of 
industry which is scarcely profitable when higher rates of exhange 
prevail. The production of cotton too and other articles for 
manufacture has been similarly increased. Moreover in certain 
directions overtrading has been pushed to an almost fabulous 
extent. In the tea trade, for instance, the importations of Chinese 
teas during last season can only be described as wild. Month 
after month shipments arrived to constantly falling markets, and, 
if figures prove anything, the prices obtained in London were 
actually lower than those paid in China. But these facts do not 
really bear upon the question; for the fall in prices will have 
increased the consumption of Eastern products on the Continent 
no less than in Great Britain, and it is only a cause for additional 
regret that when the demand is greater we are no longer in a 
position to be the suppliers; while, as regards such articles as 
wheat, tea, or the raw materials of manufacture, they are im- 
ported for our own consumption, and need not therefore be taken 
into account. The other point is less easy to explain. The reason 
possibly lies in the fact that old established merchants, whom the 
change would mainly affect, have mostly retired from the trade 
either wholly or partially, and those who remain may not see the 
utility of proclaiming the decay of their own business. Younger 
houses, having in most cases grown up while the change was in 
progress, have no real ground for complaint. 

Another argument is also urged at times with some force; 
namely, that additional English firms are constantly embarking 
in the trade with India, Ceylon, or other Oriental countries, and 
that a line of commerce which was in truth so much impaired, 
would be unlikely to attract so many merchants. But this is 
fallacious reasoning. For all who know anything of the Eastern 
trade know that for some years few—indeed extremely few—of 
those who have commenced business in this direction have been 
men of real substance. The number of new traders is constituted, 
as a rule, of men of small means and adventurous spirit; and 
they are attracted not by the profits to be earned in that business, 
but by the great facilities offered to such persons by the Eastern 
banks, facilities which are not accorded in the same degree in any 
other trade. 
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If the condition and prospects of the Eastern trade have here 
been described with even approximate accuracy, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to say that the state of things is particularly grave. 
Consolatory remarks are well enough; it is true that this is but 
one branch of a very extensive commerce; manufactures and the 
shipping interest may still flourish ; while to supply the wants of 
_our own huge population will continue to be a lucrative and im- 
portant field for mercantile enterprise. But when all that can be 
urged upon that head is allowed, the fact has still to be faced that 
a large section—perhaps even the largest section—of our trade is 
passing or has already passed into other hands. 

Of course one is liable to be told that it is very useless to 
‘dwell upon such a subject ; that this depression of English interests 
was quite inevitable; that it is the result of natural causes; that 
the world in general is benefited ; and so on; in short, we may be 
reminded that it is decidedly unprofitable to cry over spilled milk. 
And indeed it would be hardly unreasonable to infer that such 
were the views universally held; for the subject is seldom 
adverted to in public, and when it is mentioned it commonly 
occurs in some mere passing allusion, where the injury to trade 
is either sneered at as problematical or else accepted as an 
irreversible fact. 

But, as is natural, in private conversations the point is occa- 
sionally discussed among commercial circles, and schemes are 
from time to time suggested for protecting and preserving our 
trade with the East. These are mostly of a type with which every- 
one is familiar, involving in some form the interference of the 
State to discourage here or in our Eastern dependencies the 
establishment of alien merchants. There are of course plenty 
of precedents for a measure of this kind, and a cleverly designed 
act would very likely have considerably more effect in the direc- 
tion aimed at than it is the fashion now-a-days to suppose any 
exclusive regulations capable of producing. But whether such a 
scheme would not eventually damage the persons for whose 
advantage it was devised, by directing trade to districts where no 
restrictions were in force, is at least a point for consideration. 
Apart from the difficulty of carrying out such a project, all measures 
of the sort are now excessively unpopular and extremely unlikely 
to be seriously contemplated. Moreover the real evil, the system 
of direct importation, would remain practically unaffected. 

But those whose vocation brings them into frequent contact 
with representatives of the various interests connected with the 
Eastern trade will be aware that of late a very different kind 
of opinion is occasionally expressed regarding the solution of this 
vexed problem. It is met with certainly only here and there, and 
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is often not very frankly avowed; and one may as well say at 
once that it is much at variance with modern English theories. 
Though the suggestion is not particularly novel, it is beginning 
to appear in rather a novel manner, and, as it may for that reason 
prove of some interest, no excuse need be offered for quoting it 
here. Put briefly, the idea is this: Although we can no longer 
attract this trade to our own shores, we can still do the next best 
thing—we can put ourselves in the way of the trade. Should 

this country, it is argued, ever acquire possession of a convenient 
- port upon the eastern section of the north Mediterranean shore, 
the whole of the Oriental trade would speedily revert into our 
hands. 

The proposal certainly does not err on the side of modesty. 
There is a fine old-fashioned sound about it which has a decided 
charm in these prosaic times. There are, to be sure, perfectly 
legitimate methods of acquiring additional dominions—by purchase, 
for instance—but the difficulty of finding a vendor is great, and on 
the whole such transactions are more commonly discharged by 
steel than by gold. At the same time it is idle to deny that the 
theory has this to recommend it in preference to others: that, if it 
can be carried out, it undoubtedly does meet the real difficulty. 
The “if” is of course the weak point. One sees reasons abso- 
lutely as plenty as blackberries why it should not be carried into 
effect. But as those who just now are impressed with the value of 
this plan are certainly neither the least thoughtful nor the least 
well-informed of the many who offer solutions of our commercial 
difficulties, it may not be inappropriate if this paper be concluded 
with a summary of the arguments by which their theory is sup- 
ported and defended. It need of course hardly be said that 
there is no intention here of advocating their views. 

In the first place it is urged, and urged with considerable force, 
that, could a good port in the region indicated be secured to us, 
the duty of receiving the produce of the East and distributing it 
throughout Europe would devolve upon the British depot, which 
would hold a position somewhat similar to that of Venice in old 
days: the causes which made Venice great would contribute to 
make the English dependency great. And for this reason, that as 
regards imports there is always a tendency for the trade of any 
particular coast to be directed to one, or perhaps two, principal 
towns. Whatever decides in the first instance the point towards 
which the current is to set—whether convenience, enterprise, or 
natural advantages—still, when once the ascendancy is gained it 
usually becomes permanent; unless, as in the case of Liverpool 
and Bristol, the local development of a particular industry gives a 
special trade to some rival port. In that instance it was the 
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localization of the cotton manufacture which raised Liverpool to 
its present eminence. Yet even here the remark partly holds 
good. For though Bristol has been so far outstripped by its 
younger rival, Liverpool on the other hand has maintained and 
constantly improved its position in spite of the efforts made to 
erect the superior port of Fleetwood into a competitor. Established 
custom with its many conveniences can generally secure a prac- 
tical monopoly to such a port, which by its commodious dockyards 
and warehouses, as well as by its financial and other institutions, 
is sure to possess advantages which smaller cities cannot hope to 
match. 

In this way the buik of the shipping which passes through the 
Suez Canal to the continent of Europe, will almost certainly be 
directed sooner or later to one chief point. Now, it is contended 
that were there any British port conveniently situated, and not 
put out of the question by natural defects, such a port would 
quickly become that one chief point. For the shippers being 
chiefly Englishmen, the ships almost entirely English, and the 
financial control of the operations in English hands, there would 
be something more than a probability that the greater portion of 
the trade at the European end would be secured also by English 
merchants. 

This much of the argument is at least fair and not likely to give 
offence in any quarter. But when we turn to the other part, viz. 
how this acquisition of territory is to be made, the path of reason- 
ing is a good deal less smooth. Of course no one—no one, that is 
to say, in his senses—preaches a crusade against France or Italy 
with a view to resuscitating our commerce, or is anxious for us 
to run our heads against Austria’s iron wall for a similar object. 
At the same time it is undoubtedly only too probable that dis- 
putes will ere very long occur involving some of our neighbours, if 
not ourselves, in war; and in the event of such complications 
arising should we, it is asked, really aspire presumptuously if we 
made the acquisition of a Mediterranean port one of the chief aims 
which regulated our policy? For those who condemn any such 
view as fond or visionary there is always an answer ready. It is 
necessary only to point to Gibraltar or Cyprus, or to recall the 
times when Barcelona and later Sicily were taken from a com- 
bination of powers not inferior to any which Europe is likely to 
witness in our day. And to meet another objection, namely, that 
this age is one of peace and forbearance with us, and that schemes 
of aggrandisement are sedulously decried, one is apt to be bidden 
remember that politics, like dress, are mainly regulated by fashion. 
Self-effacement is for the day in vogue, but there is no reason to 
imagine that it will be longer lived than other fancies. Non- 
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intervention and the abuse of standing armies were once Tory 
cries ; they are now Radical ‘cries, and the chances are that they 
will have lost their attraction for either party within a reasonable 
period, at least until they can come in again with some novelty. 

When once it is realised that wide-spread interests of our own 
are seriously compromised, many so-called philanthropic tenets 
will speedily be cast aside. In spite of vehement protestations 
against war, the Egyptian rising, as soon as it was seen to 
threaten our communications with India, was at once suppressed, 
though the suppression involved a bombardment the barbarity of 
which is probably unequalled; and in a similar way the wishes 
of a powerful and much-courted neighbour were scouted by Radical 
shipowners, when it was recognised that to defer to them might 
prove disadvantageous to our carrying trade. Nothing is more 
likely to unite the nation and rouse its spirit than the conviction 
that it is becoming impoverished. 

But it is found still more easy to meet hostile arguments, if 
attention is directed further to the eastward. The point of vantage 
which it is vain to hope for, if it is to be won from a great power, 
such as Austria or Italy, seems more attainable when Turkey is 
indicated as the victim for spoliation. It is not improbable that 
the idea of supporting and preserving our trade by the means of 
which we are now speaking, was suggested mainly by the condition 
and prospects of the Balkan peninsula. Gifts of different portions 
of the Ottoman Empire have been so freely promised of late, that 
it scarcely seems indecorous to propound another plan of dis- 
tribution. Of course the contention is that, whenever a dismem- 
berment of that country does take place, England may as well 
claim her share ; and if it is allowable to arrange in this way for 
the disposal of other people’s property, the position need not be 
called unreasonable. Should the removal of the Turkish Power 
from Europe be the occasion or the consequence of an extensive 
war, there are many well-recognised arguments why the English 
nation should exert itself to the utmost to secure a voice, even a 
ruling voice, in the final settlement. There is, therefore, no 
denying that an opportunity might then occur for acquiring the 
coveted possession. 

On another tack it is also urged that future English statesmen, 
dissatisfied with the results of perpetual concession, may cultivate 
such relations with the Turkish Government as will enable us to 
achieve the same object by pacific means. It has of course 
frequently been advanced that the interests of the two nations 
have so much in common that we could easily acquire a friendly 
influence at Constantinople, which would virtually cast the control 
of the Porte’s policy into our hands. Lord Beaconsfield was often 
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credited with foreseeing and acting upon the necessity for some 
such course. If it be once allowed that the Sultan must quit 
Europe, no reproach need attach to those who effect the change 
gradually and without bloodshed ; while for all practical purposes, 
the fruits of possession might thus be obtained long before the 
British Flag could supersede the Crescent. 

This is not the place to examine these arguments, the object has 
been merely to reproduce them. But it must be confessed, in justice 
to the gentlemen who adopt such views, that no port upon the 
Mediterranean shores appears to offer greater advantages to a com- 
mercial people than Constantinople. We name that city, for 
it would be mere affectation to pretend that in speaking of a Turkish 
port any other point is contemplated. Venice and Trieste are 
no doubt nearer to France and Central Europe than are the 
shores of the Bosphorus; and were Europe what it was three 
hundred and fifty years ago, there is not a question that Venice 
would be the preferable spot. But the conditions under which 
the little Italian republic grew great have not been restored 
in full, although the trade upon which she throve has returned 
so nearly to its ancient course. The superiority of her position 
was due no less to the circumstances of the age than to any 
geographical advantage. For when Venice “held the gorgeous 
East in fee” it was practically the most eastern trading city 
in Europe, the nearest, that is, to the Asiatic ports from which 
the Indian goods were; shipped after their passage overland. To 
the west lay all civilised Europe; but on the other side, with the 
exception of the Morea, stretched a great extent of country, 
governed by a warlike people who despised if they did not 
discourage the avocation of the merchant, a country inhabited 
by various and mostly rude races, whose slight demands for 
Eastern products it would have been unprofitable to supply. In 
Italy, France, London, and the larger Hanseatic towns it was 
that the goods imported by the Venetian traders were taken up, 
and for these markets Venice was certainly the most convenient 
port. Had any city upon the Bosphorus become a depot for 
Oriental merchandise in those days, it would have been almost 
impossible to distribute from thence commodities intended for 
Western Europe, except by re-shipping them to one of the Italian 
towns. For, as the river craft of the period were unable to ascend 
the course of the Danube, or, at any rate, the ascent was deemed 
impracticable, there existed no other way of conveying goods but 
by a long and perilous journey overland—a journey traversing at 
least two ranges of mountafns before the point was reached at 
which the Venetian merchant could commence his inland traffic. 
But now circumstances are so greatly altered that the superiority 
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lies, it would seem, entirely with the shores of the Bosphorus. In 
the first place, the distance from there to the mouth of the Canal 
is less, while immense regions to the east of Venice have now 
become, in a greater or less degree, consumers of Eastern products, 
or, at least, of articles such as the East can produce. Greece, the 
Danubian Principalities, North Germany, and the vast Russian 
Empire have all to be supplied ; and thus, when the whole area of 
Europe is considered, Constantinople appears to be as nearly 
central as any maritime city can be. 

Moreover, the Danube is in our day as navigable in one direc- 
tion as the other. The so-called Iron Gates, where the river rushes 
through a cleft in the Carpathian mountains, are easily passed by 
steamboats, with their accompanying train of barges; and thus 
there opens within reasonable distance a convenient waterway into 
the very heart of Europe. There is no mode of transit so cheap as 
that by water ; and when it is considered that the Danube is navi- 
gable as far as Ulm, that it has three or four navigable tributaries, 
and is connected by canal with the Rhine, the importance of its 
course as a commercial highway can scarcely be over-estimated. 

It is also probable that one effect of a determination of trade to 
the Bosphorus would be to stimulate the demand for Eastern goods 
in the neighbouring countries, and possibly even to create valuable 
markets in Asiatic Turkey, over part of which, it will be remem- 
bered, we already possess a limited and so far nominal protectorate. 

Whether, if our tenure of Egypt were rendered permanent and 
complete, it would be possible to establish in Alexandria an em- 
porium for our Eastern commerce, is a question that has probably 
occurred to many minds during the last twelve months. As the 
distance from Europe is not great, and must in any case be tra- 
versed, there appears no physical reason why an enterprising com- 
mercial people at that point should not achieve much the same sort 
of position as the London merchants have hitherto held. Vigour 
and the assurance of hearty support might do much to overcome 
obvious difficulties, though, as far as one can see, a long time would 
necessarily elapse before the desired result could be reached, even 
if it were ever obtained, and in that period the trade might have 
settled itself on other lines. Constantinople is already, by locality, 
a central point for our trade with the Black Sea and the Levant. 
Our position there would have to be developed rather than created ; 
while a depot at Alexandria would rise only as the merits of the 
situation came to be recognised; the merits, of course, being 
weighed against a good many risks. On the other hand, easy as it 
is to prove that Constantinople is greatly preferable to Alexandria, 
we have to reflect that the one point is, and may continue to be, 
unattainable, while the other is already within our grasp. 
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All such views as the foregoing are, of course, highly speculative. 
The idea underlying them is, no doubt, that sooner or later neces- 
sity will compel this country to assert its own interests at all 
hazards, and with more resolution than we have been accustomed 
to of recent years. Possibly this may be the case, but at present 
there is little indication that any such change of policy would be 
tolerated. 


Epwarp C. Hamtey. 


VOL. III. 


A 


MANET, AND THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONIST 
SCHOOL. 


Tue works of Edouard Manet, who died last year in Paris, 
have just been exhibited in the rooms of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. What an association, and what a contrast! Manet and 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts! It is difficult to conceive the union 
of names like these, and that the sanctuary raised for the 
worship and teaching of classic art should be lent for the exhi- 
bition of the works of a painter who prided himself on belonging 
to no school, and who recognised neither masters nor predecessors. 
Yet let no one see in this event either a compromise or a con- 
cession. Each side remains in its own camp, weapon, or rather 
brush, in hand; the regulars on one side, and the insurgents 
on the other. It is to an accident alone that Manet owes the 
posthumous honours paid to his memory. He died at a moment 
when his admirers and his friends were powerful, and they have 
used their power. M. Antonin Proust, who held the portfolio of 
Fine Arts in the great Gambetta Cabinet, had been Manet’s fellow 
student, and had retained for him an intense admiration. His 
authority opened the doors of the Ecole des Beaux Arts to Manet. 
Thus have sovereigns always acted, and thus did Louis XIV. and 
Leo X. place their political power at the service of art and letters. 
Posterity has rewarded them by coupling their names with the age 
in which they lived. If perchance M. Proust calculates on reaping 
a similar distinction, he cannot be thinking of either Pope or 
King, but rather of Pericles, who at least lived under a Republic. 
The great sculptor and painter, Paul Vubois, who is at the head 
of the Ecole, has doubtless listened to persuasion; but it can 
hardly be of his own free will that he has enabled his pupils to 
study the series of portraits and pictures which for an entire month 
replaced the works of established masters that ordinarily deco- 
rate these halls. These were veiled for the occasion. Whether 
this was done from the respect they inspire, or through compas- 
sion for Manet, a sound feeling dictated the proceeding. 

. The life of Edouard Manet is not remarkable for exciting inci- 
dents. He was born in 1832, in a house in the Rue des Pieux 
Augustins, not far from this same Ecole des Beaux Arts, whose 
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halls were one day to be, as some think, profaned, as others con- 
sider, honoured, by his presence. He belonged to a family of 
magistrates, and his father had not destined him for the profes- 
sion of art. It was one of his uncles who revealed his vocation to 
him, by making pen and ink sketches while he was looking on. 
Henceforward Latin had no attractions for him; and this his 
copybooks, illustrated by bizarre drawings, already bearing the 
character of impressions, sufficed to prove. Such evidence, how- 
ever, did not seem conclusive to his parents. It produced but a 
negative effect, and only made them despair of making a magistrate 
of him. He was embarked on a training vessel, the Guadeloupe, 
which was to set sail for Rio Janeiro. Manet must then have 
drunk in with his eyes the blue of the heavens and of the sea. If 
he lacked the means and the art to reproduce his impressions, it 
was certainly not for want of experiencing them. He first tried his 
brush on board, and he loved to recall the incident. The ship he 
sailed in was laden with Dutch cheeses, and it seems that one day 
deterioration in the cargo was discovered. The rind of certain 
cheeses had turned white ; how could their colour and brilliancy 
be restored? Manet took the onerous duty upon himself, and 
-daubed them over with paint so successfully that they might have 
been taken for new. This great achievement is not recorded for 
the irreverent to scoff at. Such first-fruits foretold the future. On 
returning from his travels he determined to enter a studio, and the 
choice he made of Couture’s was not a happy one. He was hardly 
responsible for this choice, for in 1851, at which date he began to 
study painting, Couture had the reputation of a great artist. The 
-clamour excited by his picture of ““A Roman Orgy,” exhibited 
some years earlier, was not yet hushed. Had it not been said that 
Veronese had a rival, and the “ Marriage at Cana” a pendent ? 
Couture passed for being independent of routine, and it might 
have been considered a greater advantage to be his pupil than, for 
instance, M. Picot’s, a member of the Institute, who had many 
pupils, and who prepared candidates for the “ Prix de Rome.” 
Manet found in Couture’s studio teaching different from, but quite 
as systematic as, that of men like Picot or Léon Cogniet. The inde- 
pendent professor applied a uniform process in the reproduction 
of nature. Whether a bronzed man, or a golden-haired, roseate, 
tinted girl stood before him, they had to be painted with the same 
colours. Burnt sienna and bitumen, warmed by green, for the 
shades; Naples yellow, white and vermillion, for the lights; for all 
the world like a housewife’s recipe. It will be easily imagined that 
Manet submitted unwillingly to such a system. Did it not offer a 
direct contradiction to the principles of liberty he was to in- 
augurate later on? He assimilated the master’s manner in a 
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lesser degree than any other of his pupils. There is a child’s 
head, with a red cap, in the Exhibition, where the traces of this 
influence are visible, but not absolute. After the Second of 
December, he decided on travelling. He was not yet master 
of his own manner, and he was curious to study the works of 
others. This curiosity was short-lived. First he went to Vienna 
and returned by Munich. He visited Italy, only passing through 
Rome, but staying longer at Venice. It is difficult to determine how 
far these travels influenced the formation of his talent. A more 
positive influence seems due to the study he made of Velasquez on 
his return to Paris. The first time his name figures at the Salon 
was in 1861, when he exhibited a Spanish youth playing the guitar, 
a more or less happy reminiscence of Velasquez, and the portraits 
of his mother and father in one frame. ‘‘ An honourable mention”’ 
was awarded him. It is the lowest class of reward, but never- 
theless a much-envied distinction, and one very honourable for a 
beginner. Indeed these pictures showed promise of talent which 
deserved encouragement. We can judge of their merits to-day at 
the ‘“ Ecole des Beaux Arts,” where one is struck by the truth of 
their colouring, in contrast to their weakness of drawing and 
faulty execution. One perceives that the artist does not quite 
realise the natural defects against which he has to struggle. He 
had not yet constructed a system out of them, and ignorance 
does not disport itself as a form of talent. 

After this gleam of favour came several years of ill-luck. 
The jury of the Exhibition refused to admit Manet’s works. 
One year there was an appeal made against the rigour of 
this decision, and pictures prohibited by the jury found a 
place on the walls of the palace of the Champs Elysées. These 
rooms were called the ‘‘ Salon des Refusées.” M. Manet held the 
first place there. It was easy to shine among such inferior rivals. 
The ‘‘ Déjeuner sur l’herbe,” which we meet with again now, did 
not justify the hubbub which was made about it, even if it deserved 
the notoriety created by its exclusion. How, after being struck 
with certain qualities of the background of the landscape, can one 
get rid of the shock produced by the want of interest inspired by 
the personages in the foreground ? Besides, did not M. Manet even 
then consider himself an apostle of truth? How could he, there- 
fore, consistently represent, in a Parisian landscape, four persons 
preparing to lunch, in the open air, of whom two men were 
clothed, and in their right mind, and two women absolutely nude ? 
With a climate like ours, have we days even in August on which 
clothing is so unnecessary ? Even admitting this possibility, are 
there no gardes champétres to enforce the proprieties on people 
so much in need of a lesson? If M. Manet had admitted the 
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existence of painters before his time, he would have invoked 
the example of Giorgone and of his ‘‘ Rural Concert,” one of the 
gems of the square Salon of the Louvre. But Barbarelli was an 
Italian, and lived in a warmer climate than ours. Besides, he 
perhaps did not pride himself on adhering strictly to nature. 

It would appear that gradually Manet’s name, thanks to the 
“Salon des Refusées”’ and certain polemics of the Press, became 
better known. He slipped into the position of an eccentric, which 
was quite to his liking. His friends took clever advantage of the 
proscription levelled at him, and did not fail to attribute it to the 
envy and jealousy of his brethren. Finding himself treated as Dela- 
croix and Rousseau had been before him, how could he fail to believe 
himself their equal? It was probably at this moment that out of his 
joint talents and defects he evolved the form of genius, such 
as he conceived it. With a very imperfect knowledge of drawing, 
and without much imagination, he was incapable of conceiving 
and executing anything on a grand scale. This was enough for 
him to put the idea of vastness aside. Painting was intended to 
look straight before it, not to pierce the clouds. Michael Angelo 
and Raphael are poets and musicians (by courtesy) who have 
wandered into the domain of painting. Portraits fitted into his 
theory ; and he might have lived by them, with some credit to 
himself, but that they would not have raised him from obscurity. 
To his other chances of success must be added his good looks, a 
distinguished appearance, and a careful habit of dress, wit and 
eloquence. He loved to expound his views at cafés and restaurants, 
and those who heard him speak were more easily persuaded that 
he was a great painter than those who looked on his canvas. 

We will not follow the history of the works of M. Manet year by 
year, or take special notes of the alternations of acceptance and 
refusal they sustained. I have shown how constantly his name oc- 
cupied the public, and how it obtained mention at every exhibition. 
I will only call to mind that in 1867, the year of the Great Exhibi- 
tion in Paris, Manet would not allow his works to be placed with those 
of other artists, but chose to exhibit them in a special pavilion. 
Courbet had done the same. This partial exhibition met with 
mediocre success. The crowd had so much else to look at, that 
these isolated picture and curiosity galleries were neglected. If 
there was a momentary fuss, it had no echo. Still Manet tried to 
repeat the experiment at the Exhibition of 1878, but failed in the 
attempt. In 1881 fortune smiled once more on him: he obtained 
a second medal. On New Year’s Day M. Antoine Proust, Manet’s 
old fellow-student, then in office, created his friend a Knight of 
the Legion d’Honneur. One is always surprised to see such a 
distinction accepted by people who have passed the greatest part 
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of their lives in holding up to derision and contempt those 
who are weak-minded enough to glory in it. The fable of 
the fox and the grapes dates back farther than yesterday. If 
M. Manet did not acknowledge any predecessors among painters, 
surely he could claim them among foxes. Fate was cruel to 
the poor artist, who died comparatively young, in the month of 
April 1883. An hereditary malady made a painful operation 
necessary ; his foot was amputated ; gangrene set in; and he sank 
rapidly, after having borne his intolerable sufferings with heroism. 

Perhaps, in mentioning some of his pictures, as they presented 
themselves to my mind, I have anticipated what remains to be 
said; but how could it be otherwise in writing of a painter like 
Manet, whose life was marked by few incidents? All his 
work is now before us, complete, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
and we need not ask for the history of each picture. No dis- 
tinction need be made between them to-day: the sheep and the 
goats alike have all come up for judgment. 

It would be absurd to deny that Manet’s gift for painting was 
a remarkable one. His collected works cannot fail to prove 
this. He had a keen appreciation of colour, and often pro- 
duced most remarkable harmonies. One has a natural leaning 
towards that in which one is most gifted, and therefore Manet 
expended all his energy in learning colour, and how to give 
it fitting expression. Inspired by the love of truth in art, he 
judged that Nature has to be seen as she is, not shut up within 
the walls of a studio, or by a light which produces a conventional 
blending of light and shade. Why should not the model be 
studied in its own locality ? and should not every painter imitate 
Mahomet and go to the mountain? M. Manet is not the inventor 
of this theory, and many others have tried to establish it before 
him. But, to be logical, he should have insisted on his painting 
remaining where it was executed ; for if the literal reproduction of 
nature be painting, then the false light of our houses and museums 
must be inimical to it. Science has, moreover, proved that colours 
are only appearances that affect us more or less forcibly according 
to circumstances, and the scale of which is purely arbitrary. 
Neither Fra Angelico nor Rembrandt can be said to be near, 
one more than the other, to the truth; so immeasurable is 
the distance which separates us from her. The artist paints as 
well, or as badly, in the open air where light is diffused, as in 
the studio where it is condensed. Ought we to be grateful to 
M. Manet for having in his picture of the boatmen of Argenteuil 
given to the Seine the colour of the waters of the Mediterranean, 
because at a certain hour in the day (towards its close, I believe). 
this phenomenon may be observed ? Allowing this to be a fact, 
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here would be an advantage of open-air painting very difficult to 
appreciate. Not in exceptions should we seek for truth, and if 
the waters of the Seine are of sapphire blue for the space of five 
minutes, that is not the moment to choose to depict them. Besides, 
one is fated to come in contact with the angles of conventionality, 
be it only in the frame of a picture. You cannot enclose within its 
boundaries all that your eye has embraced, or force the spectator 
to see that a certain face is black because in nature it is surrounded 
by a luminous mass of which you can only give an insufficient 
rendering. Absolute truth of representation, I repeat, is not within 
our grasp ; it is an open question, a matter of taste and choice ; 
therefore you and I have a right to expect impossibilities from him 
who contends that he can represent it. We have the right to 
question the judiciousness of his choice, and to ask whether 
he has placed himself under the best conditions for exhibiting 
to us his conception of truth. Now, M. Manet, and those 
who uphold his doctrine, lay down as a principle that they 
have true and accurate vision because they open their eyes, 
and that they depict faithfully because they do so with 
sincerity and conviction. Therefore, we spectators have not the 
right to discuss their works. The colouring is absolutely true, the 
‘sense of atmosphere” is there, and more is not to be expected of a 
picture. This art is very like statistics. On sucha day, at such 
an hour, there were so many whites, so many reds, blues, greens ; 
and this my picture proves. There is no contradicting statistics ; 
therefore painting may send its critics to the right-about. 

A natural consequence of this theory is that a picture needs no 
subject. Perhaps other causes, already mentioned, forced M. 
Manet to this decision. He lacked talent for composition, so he 
dispensed with it. But, here again, practice demolishes theory. 
Whatever be the rapidity with which a painter can observe his per- 
sonages, he cannot do so as quickly as a photographer. Instan- 
taneous reproduction is a process utterly beyond his reach. There 
must always be a figure in the middle of the canvas. We will 
admit it need have no name; it may represent nobody. The 
painter is reduced to the minimum of creative power, and has 
lent himself abjectly to the caprices of chance. He will have re- 
peated, after his rival the photographer, ‘“‘ Don’t move,” and the 
instant he pronounces the words he will have recognised the exis- 
tence of a subject, because there has been an instant during which 
certain objects presented themselves to his mind in a more favour- 
able light than during the preceding instant. ‘“‘Olympia” is a 
coarse and rudimentary subject, but still M. Manet composed it. 
He did not meet with it one fine day ready arranged for him. He 
did not paint it on the spur of the moment, transfixed by the 
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strength of the impression it made upon him. What is ‘‘ Olympia’”’ ? 
A beauty, after the old masters, lying naked onacouch. A negress 
presents a bouquet to her, and a black cat disports itself at her 
feet. The beauty would be more accurately described as an ugly 
woman, for her puny body is the most ungraceful in the world, 
with thick legs, awkwardly crossed, and a hand most curiously 
foreshortened. The eye, disappointed by the central figure, would 
turn to rest on the bouquet, the colouring of which is not wanting 
in harmony, and then to the texture of the flesh and the linen. 
Such faulty drawing meets the gaze of the spectator that he is 
astonished at the legs terminating in feet, and grateful that each 
hand has five fingers. Still, if one looks upon it with a critical 
eye, all Manet’s work is imbued with a striking quality. There is 
life in it, which I think must be traced to the accuracy of its 
colouring. It causes one to ponder, and to regret that this artist 
could not draw. Had he been able to do so, he would, perhaps, 
have become a great artist. 

Perspective is another trifle which Manet must have cast 
overboard during the Brazilian voyage, for he did not require 
it in the painting of cheese-rinds. Here, again, we are bound 
to remark that each of his systems carried with it, as a 
natural consequence, the suppression of a difficulty. Let us see 
how matters are treated in a picture which is considered his master- 
piece by his enthusiastic admirers—the luncheon at “ Pére 
Latuille.” In the foreground, to express myself in an obsolete 
manner, we perceive a young lady; she is standing up, half 
turned away from us, her profile almost lost. A_ black- 
moustached young man, hero of the “ Barriéres,” drest in a yellow 
coat and blue tie, sprawls across the table, plunges his eyes into 
hers, and strains her hands in his. It is not for us to criticise their 
attitudes, although we may find the lady awkwardly retiring, and wish 
the gentleman were more so. Thus did they appear to Manet, and 
so we must leave them. Still we crave leave to wonder at. the im- 
pressions which caused him to represent a waiter of such small 
dimensions that he seems to be an immense way off. Could the 
establishment of Pére Latuille, at Batignolles, now within the 
radius of Paris, ever have vied with the Park of Versailles in its 
proportions, this would have accounted for the difference in size 
between the waiter and those he waited on. To this criticism the 
partizans of this master have a ready answer, namely, that 
the eye is an instrument whose operations are to be accepted as 
they happen. From this answer there is no appeal. If the gargon 
de café is too small, it is because he appeared so. Besides which, 
a want of accuracy and probability may be a proof of sincerity. 
What, moreover, contrasts with this rapidity of impression and 
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sincerity of execution in Manet, is our knowledge of the process 
by which he worked. These figures devoid of drawing, these 
colours flung upon the canvas, would make us believe that Manet’s 
pictures and portraits were the work of a morning or a day. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. Manet’s work was painfully 
slow of execution; and the opportunities for judging and repenting 
of what he had done could not have been wanting. One is dumb- 
founded at discovering that such painting as we have seen at the 
“ Keole des Beaux Arts” is the product of minute labour and pro- 
found study. It would be futile to attempt the description of over 
a hundred pictures named in the catalogue. Even those not 
described as such, are portraits; for M. Manet never painted 
anything but nature, as it stood before him. His best work, known 
as the “‘ Bon Bock,” is the portrait of an engraver of the name of 
Belot, who gave eighty sittings to his painter. It was exhibited in 
1873 to the patrons of Manet, its success assumed the im- 
portance of an event, and they instituted a monthly dinner, called 
the dinner of the “ Bon Bock,” of which Belot was the president. 
The masterpiece, which lent itself rather to conviviality than to 
reverie, obtained congenial homage. 

Nevertheless, talent, wherever it is met with, must have its due; 
and on no other canvas has M. Manet shown his gifts in so striking 
amanner. The subject of the painting is seated so as to present 
nearly his full face, surmounted by a little cap. The face is 
reddish, set in a grey beard, and the figure is only shown as 
far as the knees. The background is sombre and of uniform tint ; 
all is sacrificed to the effect of the head, and the sacrifice is a 
suecess. A sacrifice in a picture of Manet’s! It is a rarity, which 
explains his success on this occasion, and ought to have encouraged 
him to repeat it. The portrait of Mdlle. Eva Gonzales is also 
good work. A young girl, with a winning face, drest in white, is 
seated before her easel, painting flowers. The whole is marked by 
naturalness and simplicity. What shocks us most in Manet 
generally is the striving after questionable subjects. An impression 
is conveyed that he enjoys painting what pleases himself and 
displeases others. Unfortunately, too, every time he breaks a 
lance against routine it is to avoid a difficulty. Must we recall 
his ‘‘Boatmen,” his ‘‘ Promenades sur la Seine,” where he 
manages to cut his canvas right across an arm, and where his 
figures look like immovable dolls? The pictures in which he 
attempts to represent a crowd, such as the “‘ Bal de l’Opéra,” 
or the ‘‘Garden of the Tuileries,’ are filled with transfixed 
dummies. Large opaque black blots represent hats and coats, 
and blotches of lighter colours stand for women in gala or fancy 
dress. You must not examine too closely. You will find only 
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inextricable confusion. A railway accident, after which one 
would have to find out what legs belonged to the bodies and 
what arms matched the hands, lying about, would convey a like 
impression. 

In his studies of still life, Manet renounced his errors, and 
then his qualities of colour and harmony had full play; but what 
a heavy hand, and what poor execution! He also tried pastel 
and water-colours, but with little success. Still there is a pretty 
head of a woman by him, though others of his are grotesque— 
the outcome of hap-hazard pencil marks and affected carelessness. 
I have abstained as much as possible from describing these pictures, 
such descriptions being most tedious, even when pictures have a 
subject which tells a tale. But these guitar-players playing the 
guitar, boatmen rowing, and families enjoying the air on balconies 
where the blinds are green, tell no tale whatever which could 
inspire the narrator or interest the reader. 

Enough has been said in a desultory way to give an idea of the 
work as a whole, and perliaps to draw a conclusion. It is certain 
that Manet had the painter’s vocation, and those natural gifts 
which cannot be acquired. His vision was of such a kind that the 
sight of nature made a violent impression upon him, and, so to 
speak, constrained him to seize upon brush and canvas to repro- 
duce what he saw and what caused in him such strong emotion. 
His one mode of expression was painting. It was a precious gift 
the beneficent fairies had placed in his cradle. Unfortunately the 
invitations had been injudiciously dispensed, and those who had 
been overlooked took their revenge. They withheld a sound educa- 
tion from him at that fleeting moment of his life when a young 
man is peculiarly apt to learn. It was full late for Manet when 
he entered the studio of Couture, and he did not meet with a good 
master. At twenty this remarkably gifted artist had but in- 
sufficient means of improving his gifts. Whether he followed his 
own inclination, or whether he acted on his own ingenious 
calculations (the second hypothesis is the more probable, for he 
was a man of infinite wit), he evolved a theory out of his very 
shortcomings. How many Nihilists wage war against society 
because they fail to conquer a place in it? How many painters 
anathematise the Academy because they are conscious they will 
never be admitted within its portals? Mediocrity would have sub- 
merged him. He became a Somebody, and his name was widely 
known. Whether he acted in good faith from the very begin- 
ning, or not, he soon acquired it, and became thoroughly sincere. 
In such a case, the first person we make a dupe of is oneself. When 
he was convinced that Impressionism was the true form of art in 
the nineteenth century, he was satisfied, especially when he added 
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to this axiom the conviction that he was the first of impressionist 
painters. 

But could this honeymoon between himself and art last 
long? Like all honeymoons, it waned. Justice was not done to 
him, hence his dissatisfaction with the public and his severity 
towards his age. Politics were brought to bear on this: he 
admired those who wished to destroy a society which did not buy 
his pictures. Open-air painting met gutter-statesmanship in 
the streets, and formed a congenial alliance. Manet was faithful 
to his doctrines, and made no concessions. It often happens that 
early in his career an artist seeks new lines. But an hour strikes 
when he leaves the by-way for the high road. One forgets the 
new departure, and believes he always followed the road of glory. 
Manet persevered in his oblique line, exaggerating his doctrine and 
lessening his talent. How could he so delude himself? Does 
not the proud motto, adopted for himself, ‘‘ Manet et Manebit,” 
seem to deride him bitterly? Can the Spaniards of Parisian 
suburbs and his stray oarsmen hope to hand down to the future the 
art of the nineteenth century? Even if we admit the worship of 
truth which has had other celebrants, why did not M. Manet 
(who must have looked upon the Commune of 1871 as the great 
historical event of our century) represent some of its episodes? 
The massacre of the hostages was perhaps too great a difficulty 
for an Impressionist, unless he had taken part init. But there 
were scenes which would have furnished subjects for pictures, 
such as “A March of Federals,” “A Féte at the Tuileries,” 
before they were burned down. The great painter Courbet, greater 
than Manet, once painted a village funeral, and while he strove 
to depict as faithfully as possible the peasants and the priest, 
the sexton and the bier, he represented grief and the solemnity 
of death. It cannot be denied that an impression may be 
created by objects more or less interesting in themselves, and 
that even without breathing the abhorred word “subject” the spec- 
tators may be affected more or less vividly. The spiritual chief of 
the Impressionists takes the lead among them since the disappear- 
ance of their temporal chief Manet, and depicts washerwomen 
ironing and ballet dancers practising—the former in the far end of 
a clear-starcher’s shop, the latter in a low hall lighted by windows 
near the ground. M. Pegas, the author of these interesting 
studies in oil and pastel, excites the greatest admiration. It seems 
that he is very clever, and, indeed, he needs to be, if he is to prove 
that he is in the right. 

To sum up, What is the aim of the Impressionists ? To prove that 
talent alone ought to suffice to capture our interest, be it applied to 
it matters not what object. Such painters are like other virtuosi. 
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Be they tenor or baritone who sing any music that comes to hand, 
they have no less talent in a song of Offenbach’s than in one of 
Mozart’s, and their audience is always to feel the charm of their 
method and execution. This is their fundamental error. The 
publie prefers Mozart to Offenbach, and is formed of connoisseurs 
of various degrees. This must not be ignored, and he who believes 
that his work is food for the minority alone can only hope to be 
appreciated by the few. He is on the wrong track, and must 
expect, both now and in the time to come, that his contempt for 
the public will recoil on himself and that justice will be done. 

It is difficult to discard the thought of posterity when one 
finds oneself face to face with an artist of some renown, and with 
a group or sect who flourish more or less on his memory. Have 
they any right to the belief that their descendants will avenge them 
for the indifference or harshness of his contemporaries? Surely not; 
and the reasons for withholding our admiration from them will be 
the same in a hundred or in two hundred years. What may 
happen is, that an amateur of the twentieth century may meet in 
his researches with ‘‘ Le Bon Bock” of Manet, and a dancer or a 
washerwoman by M. Pegas. In the joy of his discovery he will 
come to the conclusion that painters capable of such studies must 
have had real talent; he will ask himself why they were not better 
known, and why no larger pictures signed by one or other of them 
are to be seen in our museums. He will begin his search for 
them, will study catalogues and consult librarians. Alas! his 
search will be in vain. 


Artuur BaIGNERES. 
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A SHORT SURVEY OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
COURTS COMMISSION REPORT. 


Ir is seldom that the publication of a Parliamentary Blue Book 
is looked forward to with such eagerness and almost painful 
anxiety as was undoubtedly the case with regard to the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed by the Crown to inquire into the Con- 
stitution and Working of the Ecclesiastical Courts. But there had 
been much to arouse men’s feelings on the subject. It was round the 
Final Court of Appeal and the Public Worship Regulation Act 
that the battle had raged most fiercely. 

As long ago as 1850 the Bishop of London (Blomfield) had 
introduced a Bill into the House of Lords, providing that cases 
affecting doctrine should be referred to the Upper Houses of Con- 
vocation. This was thrown out on a division by a majority of 
thirty-three. It was impossible, however, that after the debate in 
the House of Lords, in which the evils arising from the constitution 
of the then existing Court of Appeal were very clearly and tempe- 
rately stated, the matter should be considered as finally set at 
rest ; and the correspondence between Mr. Gladstone and Bishop 
Wilberforce in 1861-2, as given in Wilberforce’s Life (vol. iii. 
pp- 102, &c.), shows that the whole subject was one which much 
agitated the minds both of Statesmen and Churchmen at that 
time. 

In the case of Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilson v. 
Fendall, the Bishop of Salisbury declined in an early stage of the 
proceedings to appeal to the Crown, because, as he stated in the 
appendix to his charge of that year, he “ had always entertained 
the strongest objections to the constitution of the present Final 
Court of Appeal.” * 

But it was the passing of the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
and the various trials which resulted from that, which led earnest 
and thoughtful men to scan more narrowly than they had ever 
done before the constitution of the Courts Ecclesiastical. Not to 
refer now to the manner in which Lord Penzance was appointed to 
preside over the Court of Arches, for to that point we shall recur 
later on, it was felt to be a scandal that clergymen should be im- 
prisoned like common felons, not for immorality of life, but for 

* Brodrick and Fremantle’s Eccles, Judgments, p. 252. 
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alleged ritual offences. We are not now arguing as to whether 
these particular parish priests were right or wrong. In our judg- 
ment a far nobler course than that which they unhappily did take, 
would have been to have resigned their positions in the Church if 
they felt that their conscience would not permit them to obey the 
constituted authorities. 

No doubt opinions will differ as to the proper course to be 
adopted by the remonstrants ; but it is evident that if individuals 
are allowed to set up their own standard of right or wrong, and 
refuse obedience to legal decisions, as well as episcopal directions, 
if these are supposed to have been given in consequence of the 
former, you shake the very foundations of all order and good 
government. It is absolutely impossible that such ecclesiastical 
anarchy can be allowed to continue for any length of time. The 
remonstrants would have been strictly within their rights in agita- 
ting as strenuously as they pleased for a change of the law, but 
were not equally at liberty openly to set it at defiance. 

Be that, however, as it may, it was undoubtedly a new thing in the 
history of the Church of England of the present day, that a clergy- 
man of blameless life and of great energy as regards his parochial 
work, confessedly on all sides successful in his labours amongst his 
parishioners at Manchester, should be content to suffer imprison- 
ment within the walls of a common gaol for many weary months 
rather than submit to the decisions of the Court by which his case 
had been tried. Others had suffered in like manner, but not for any 
great length of time; but when month after month passed by, and 
no mode of extricating Mr. Green from Lancaster Gaol could be 
discovered, it was felt that matters had come to a crisis, and that 
the whole question of the Ecclesiastical Courts needed to be nar- 
rowly scanned, and their authority vindicated. Thoughtful 
Churchmen saw plainly enough that it was impossible to go on 
quietly, as had been the case for many years, when once these ques- 
tions were stirred up and agitated from one end of the country to 
the other. They felt that unless anarchy were to be recognised as 
a modus vivendi, there must be Church Courts whose decisions 
should bind all faithful Churchmen legally as Englishmen and 
conscientiously as members of the English Church. 

The whole question connected with the subject had been fully 
discussed in Convocation time after time, and as the outcome of 
these debates the Archbishop of Canterbury moved and carried in 
the House of Lords in 1881 :— 


That an humble Address be presented praying that Her Majesty will be pleased to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the constitution and working of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts as created or modified under the Reformation Statutes of the 24th and 
25th years of King Henry VIII. and any subsequent Acts. 
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To this address Her Majesty was pleased graciously to accede, 
and, on May 16th, 1881, appointed the Royal Commission in the 
terms asked for. 

Within a fortnight of their appointment the Commissioners set 
to work, and such was their energy and perseverance that on July 
13th, 1883—very little more than two years after their original 
appointment—their work was completed, and the Report and 
recommendations finally adopted. 

We now turn to the Report issued by this body. The first point 
which they had to determine was naturally enough the scope of 
their inquiry. Outsiders had rather seemed to think that they 
were not at liberty to go “‘ behind the Reformation Statutes.” 
But Canon Stubbs, since nominated to the Bishoprick of Chester, 
in his invaluable Historical Appendix (vol. i. of the Report, p. 21), 
shows clearly that this could not have been intended. The 
only Ecclesiastical Courts created by the Statutes of the 24th 
and 25th years of King Henry VIII., or any subsequent Statutes, 
are the Court of Delegates (superseded in 1832 by the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council), the Court of High Commission 
(abolished 16 Charles, c. xi., and 13 Charles II., c. xii.), and the 
Court under the Church Discipline Act of 1840, 3 & 4 Vict., 
¢. Ixxxvi; and it is a fact that the Ecclesiastical Judicature 
existing at present owes both its existence and its form to causes 
which were in operation long before the Reformation. And, further, 
it would clearly be impossible in an inquiry, the object of which 
would be to ascertain accurately the true limits of jurisdiction on 
the part of the State on the one hand and on the part of the Church 
on the other, to eliminate from such inquiry historical facts bear- 
ing upon the points in question. The Commissioners, therefore, 
considered themselves free to range over the vast domain of history 
from the times of the Anglo-Saxons to the present day. 

It would be impossible, in the limited space at my disposal, even 
cursorily to go through the interesting details which are found in 
the Report with reference to the Ecclesiastical Judicature of those 
times. Suffice it to say that during the Anglo-Saxon period the 
authority of the Bishop as chief pastor of the diocese was uni- 
versally recognised. He exercised paternal and judicial authority, 
with the Archdeacon as executive officer and occasional representa- 
tive. The Bishops recognised the metropolitan authority of the 
Archbishop. Ecclesiastical suits were heard in the Moots in which 
the Bishop and ealdorman severally expounded divine and secular 
law. Provincial synods were also held. It is probable that 
appeals were allowed from the Bishop to the Archbishop or 
Provincial Synod. There are no instances of appeals to Rome in 
the form which they afterwards assumed in England. The Courts, 
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from the Norman Conquest to the Reformation, were, Archidiaconal, 
Diocesan, and Provincial, with the right of appeal running through 
them all, and finally to the Pope. There were also Courts 
ruridecanal and peculiar. These several Courts considered all 
ecclesiastical questions of any kind, but a charge of heresy was 
not entertained in any Court lower than the Consistory Court. 

One further point remains to be mentioned, the question of 
prohibition by the Crown, i.e. ‘‘ the Royal powers of intervening to 
stay the proceedings of the Kcclesiastical Court when that Court, 
by an aggressive act of jurisdiction, was either encroaching on the 
province of the Secular Court, or was threatening to prejudice the 
rights of the subject in ways against which he might justly invoke the 
aid of the Crown” (Stubbs’ Essay, p.31, Rep. p.xxvi). The majority 
of cases of prohibition have little reference to spiritual subjects. 
This question of prohibition, of course, touches the supremacy of 
the Crown. The Statutes of Henry VIII. referring to this matter 
are given at length as an appendix to the Report, and the conclu- 
sion which Canon Stubbs comes to (App. IL., p. 37), and which the 
Commissioners adopt (Rep., p. xxxi), as to the power claimed by the 
king under the various Statutes, is that it included the following 
points :— 

1. The complete assertion of the Royal powers over the clergy 
and ecclesiastical things, which, though maintained by the laws of 
England, had been only grudgingly admitted by the curia. 

2. The complete recovery from the Papacy of all the authority 
over the clergy and ecclesiastical causes which had been usurped 
by the Pope either from the Church in its metropolitan and 
diocesan constitution, or from the Crown. 

3. The assumption of an undefined authority and power in 
ecclesiastical matters as supreme fountain of all authority and 
supreme ordinary, of a like nature as had been assumed by the 
Popes as supreme governor of the Church. 

The Commissioners, however, remark with regard to these claims 
that the assumption of the absolute headship was never accepted 
as part of the Reformation settlements (Rep., p. xxxii), although 
without doubt the idea of Royal Supremacy affected the whole 
course of English Church history from the year 1531. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the claim to the title of Supreme Head was 
withdrawn, and 1 Eliz., c.i., created the Court of High Commission, 
abolished 18 Ch. II., ¢. xii. 

The Keclesiastical Jurisdiction, then, from the reign of Elizabeth, 
included the provincial, consistory, archidiaconal, and peculiar 


_ Courts; until 1641 the Court of High Commission; and until 


1832 the Court of Delegates as the supreme tribunal of appeal in 
ecclesiastical causes, subject only to a Commission of Review. 
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In 1840 was passed the Church Discipline Act, which, however, 
has been very little brought into use, mainly because under it a 
power was reserved to the Bishop to send the cause at once by 
letters of request to the Provincial Court. The Commissioners 
recommend that this Act should be repealed, and I shall not, there- 
fore, further refer to it. 

Then, finally, comes the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874. 
Unfortunately, the proceedings under this Act are more familiar 
to the general public. The three aggrieved parishioners have 
become historical characters. Under this Act, as well as that of 
1840, the Bishop has the power of stopping proceedings in limine. 
If the suit proceeds, and the parties are willing to accept the 
Bishop’s judgment without appeal, he hears the cases and pro- 
nounces judgment; but if they are unwilling, it is sent to the 
Archbishop of the Province, who requires the judge appointed 
under the Act to hear it. The Act directs that this judge 
(either a barrister-at-law of ten years’ practice, or a judge of one 
of the Supreme Courts of Law and Equity) should be appointed by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, subject to Her Majesty’s 
approval, during good behaviour. If the Archbishops fail to 
appoint within six months of the occurrence of a vacancy, Her 
Majesty may, by letters patent, appoint. The judge so appointed 
under the Act was to become official Principal of the Arches Court 
of Canterbury, and of the Chancery Court of York, and also Master 
of the Faculties to the Archbishop of Canterbury on vacancies 
occurring. The Act requires the judge to be a member of the 
‘Church of England, and to sign a declaration to that effect. An 
appeal lies from any judgment or monition to the Queen in Coun- 
cil. The Commissioners recommend that this Act, as well as that 
of 1840, should be repealed, and it is worthy of observation that 
the motion for its repeal was proposed and seconded by two legal 
members of the Commission. The feeling, therefore, against the 
Public Worship Regulation Act is by no means confined to the 
clergy. 

The Commissioners had a difficult problem to solve. Should the 
Bishop’s right of veto be continued ? Howshould the Ecclesiastical 
Courts proper be reorganized and strengthened? How should 
the authority of the Court of Arches be vindicated in the eyes of 
Churchmen? How should the spiritual character of the Courts 
be maintained ? And how should objections to the present system 
which they might consider to have a real foundation be removed 
without encroaching on the Royal Supremacy ? 

One of the most important points was undoubtedly the Bishop’s 
power of veto. Mr. Girdlestone, who has acted as solicitor in six 
cases for the Church Association, objects to it altogether. In his 
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evidence he gives it as his opinion that, when fatherly advice on 
the part of the Bishop has failed, the parties supposed to be 
aggrieved have a right to strict justice at the hands of the law. 

Mr. Howard, clerk to the Great Western Railway Company at 
Wolverhampton, and formerly churchwarden of St. Andrew’s and 
Christ Church, Wolverhampton, gives his evidence very decidedly 
against the episcopal veto. He was concerned with the Wolver- 
hampton prosecutions, and has very strong feelings as to the 
iniquitous proceedings of the judges in those matters. His evidence, 
which was written, and in consequence of his illness was allowed 
to be read, ends as follows :— 

The parishioners want to stop the lawlessness, but cannot, because of the episcopal 
veto. The gravest offences by bishops and archbishops in their offices are left un- 
punished and unpunishable. I consider that Bishop Selwyn, when he made the bargain 
allowing Mr. Bodington to break the law, committed in his office a grave offence; and 
that the present Archbishop of Canterbury (Tait), when he took part in that bargain, 
and officially upheld it, committed a like offence. I consider that their lordships ought 
to be corrected, and I desire to see Bishop Maclagan and Archbishop Tait corrected ; 
but I don’t know and can't find any way of correcting their lordships, and I think the 
law ought to be changed.—Evid. 7703. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Howard has ‘‘ the courage of his convictions,” 
but such evidence will hardly avail much in furtherance of his 
cause. 

The Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P., holds equally strongly the 
other way :— 

I have no doubt that for one real and substantial complaint which might be alleged, 
there may be a dozen which only arise from ignorance, prejudice, or ill-will, which, of 
course, the Bishop would take very good care did not lead to litigation.—3457. 

Mr. Valpy, connected with the Church Association, seems from 
his evidence—6312 et seq—to wish to transfer the veto of the 
Bishop to counsel. The Bishop of Oxford, in his examination of 
the witness, cleverly follows up the several points elicited, and 
Chancellor Espin clenches the matter :— 

6323.—If the Bishop negatived the proposed litigation, then you would propose that it 
should go on in spite of the Bishop, provided counsel certified that it was a proper case 
to be tried >—The power to interpose a negative when there is an offence alleged on 
oath is precisely the objection I raise to the present position. 

6324.—You would be satisfied, even if the Bishop said “ No,” that the case should go 
on if counsel certified it was a proper case ?—I quite feel that the laity would not be 
satisfied in the judgment of the Bishop in that case, because the laity would wish to 
have the decision of a court. 

Mr. George Holmes Blakesley, barrister-at-law, also puts the 
matter very strongly, for (1651) he would not allow that a Bishop 
ought to have the power of putting a veto upon a suit against a 
clergyman for wearing a black stole. In answer to the Archbishop, 
he says :-— 


I should say a clergyman might think it a very unimportant matter, but the prose- 
cutor might think it a very important matter. 
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On the other hand, Dr. Tristram testifies from personal ex- 
perience to the judicious manner in which the power now vested 
in the Bishop has been exercised. Sir Edmund Beckett, though 
he thinks the Bishop’s veto has sometimes been wrongly exercised, 
yet holds that it is quite right he should have the power. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s, though, in his opinion, it throws a heavy 
responsibility on the Bishops (7012), yet is in favour of it. 

As the law stands at present, it has been finally decided in the 
House of Lords, in the Queen v. Bishop of Oxford, that under the 
Church Discipline Act the Bishop has an unlimited discretion, and 
can stop any prosecution ; and surely common sense must side in 
this instance with the law. It is not impossible to conceive cases 
arising when causes of a most trifling character might occupy the 
time and attention of the Courts if the Bishop were compelled by 
law to sanction the commencement of every case brought before 
him. Surely Mr. Blakesley would hardly urge, after calm 
reflection, that it should be possible to compel a Bishop to prose- 
cute one of his clergy for wearing a black stole. Is ‘‘ Mos pro lege” 
to be wholly set aside? Is common sense not to be allowed to be 
exercised ? Are the clergy to be worried and pursued from Court 
to Court for such a matter as a black stole? There are laymen 
and laymen; and just as all clergy are not wise, judicious, con- 
ciliatory, or forbearing, so, it must be confessed, some laymen are 
suspicious, with a scent so keen for heresy that they fancy they 
detect it when nothing is farther from the parson’s thoughts. There 
are those who, in a surplice in the pulpit, the use of a credense 
table at the administration of the Holy Communion, the reading 
of the lessons from a lectern, the turning to the East at the creed, 
and the like, detect the cloven hoof of Popery. A clergyman often- 
times needs as much protection from the laity as the laity do from 
the clergy ; and surely, in a matter of this kind, the Bishop is the 
right person to decide whether a case is of sufficient importance to 
warrant its prosecution. He has to give his decision in the face 
of public opinion, with keen eyes fixed upon him, and with many 
only too ready to take advantage of any episcopal slip; and it is 
impossible that any Bishop would ever decide such a matter with- 
out most careful and prayerful deliberation. 

Further, it must be remembered that the Commissioners propose 
to do away with the three aggrieved parishioners who were born in 
1874, and whose life has been of a somewhat turbulent character. 
Their proposition is that any person may bring forward a com- 
plaint against a clerk ; and this seems to be just one of the cases 
in which the Commissioners’ scheme, in accordance with their 
request, must be judged as a whole. The Commissioners adopt the 
words of a judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench, that it is “ better 

4 * 
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for the interests of religion and of the public that the Bishop, who 
is the overseer or superintendent of religious matters in the 
Church, should be entrusted with a discretion as to the propriety 
of issuing a commission of inquiry in such cases, than that it 
should be left entirely to the judgment or passions of private 
persons who, under the influence of zeal, prejudice, or fancy, might 
call peremptorily upon the Bishop without any real or substantial 
ground, upon mere scandal or evil report, to institute proceedings, 
which would cause at once expense, trouble, and vexation in the 
Church.” The Commissioners think that the attempts which have 
been made to avoid these evils by limiting the class of persons who 
have a right to complain have not been successful ; and that it is 
better to make the Bishop responsible for his leave to set the 
discipline of the Church in motion, trusting to the due exercise of 
his discretion in all cases where it appears to him that the interests 
of the Church require it. (Rep., p. liii.) 

The Commissioners consequently recommend that the right of 
veto now belonging to the Bishops should be so continued. 

Next, with regard to the present Courts. Very little is said 
with reference to Archdeacons’ Courts; and we may, therefore, 
without meaning to show any disrespect to that most useful body 
of men—the Archdeacons—pass at once into the Diocesan Court, 
now practically in abeyance. 

No doubt the granting of Letters of Request, with the intention 
of ultimately saving expense, but with the practical effect of taking 
the case out of the Bishop’s hands, has tended to nullify the 
action of the Bishop’s Consistory Court. But the Commissioners 
asked witness after witness whether in their opinion the decisions 
of the Bishops themselves would not be more acceptable to the 
Church at large than the decisions of their officials, and the 
answers given enabled them to say in their report— 

There were but few dissentients from the view which was earnestly expressed, that 
in cases of doctrine and ritual at any rate the Bishops and Archbishops should in future 


preside in person in their courts. It was insisted that their presence would command 
obedience, which would be and had been refused to lay officials. (Rep., p. vi.) 


If the clerk at once on the serving of the citation consents to 
submit to the sentence of the Bishop, the Bishop may, with the 
consent of the complainant, pronounce such sentence as he may 
think fit, not exceeding the legal sentence. But if the case pro- 
ceeds to trial, then, if the complaint be one of misconduct or neglect 
of duty, the Bishop may call upon his Chancellor to hear the case 
alone, or, if he elect to sit himself, shall have as assessor the 
Chancellor of the diocese, or some other person learned in the law 
whom he may select. 

If the complaint be one of heresy or breach of ritual, the Bishop 
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will have as assessor his Chancellor (or some other person learned 
in the law selected by him), and also a theological assessor chosen 
pro hae vice, by the Bishop with the advice of the Dean and 
Chapter. 

Letters of Request may still be granted if both parties consent. 

The appeal from the Diocesan lies to the Provincial Court; but if 
the case be one of heresy, it shall be forwarded to the Archbishop 
in person, who shall decide whether it shall be tried by his official 
Principal, or by himself, assisted by his official Principal as 
assessor; and in the latter case the Archbishop may, if he thinks 
fit, appoint any number of theological assessors not exceeding five. 
These theological assessors must be selected from the Bishops of 
the province, or professors past or present of one of the English 
Universities. These assessors only advise but have no voice in the 
decision. 

Connected with this Provincial Court is, of course, the knotty 
point of the regularity or irregularity of the proceedings in con- 
nection with the Public Worship Regulation Act. Until 1874 the 
Dean of the Arches had always been recognised by the Church as 
a judge of a spiritual Court, because to him the Archhishop had 
delegated his power, and he had always entered upon his office 
after taking the accustomed oaths, and after complying with 
other ecclesiastical conditions. But under the Act of 1874 the 
mode of procedure was different. The Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York were to appoint, subject to the approval of the Crown, 
the same learned person to be judge both of the Provincial 
Courts of Canterbury and York, and if they could not within six 
months agree upon such an appointment the Queen would appoint 
by letters patent. Also, inasmuch as at the passing of the Act 
there was no vacancy in the Court of Arches or the Chancery 
Court of York, it was enacted that on vacancies occurring the 
judge appointed under the Act should become ex officio Dean of 
the Arches Court and official Principal of the Chancery Court of 
York. From the possibility under certain contingencies of the Queen 
appointing the judge without reference to the Archbishops, it cer- 
tainly seems as if, as far as Parliament were concerned, they looked 
upon the appointment, not as the conferring of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, but as a State appointment. The present Dean of the Arches, 
by not taking the accustomed oaths or complying with other eccle- 
siastical conditions, appears to have acted on this view. Canon 
Liddon, amongst others, brings forward this point strongly, and 
the Archbishop of York asks very pertinently — 


7310.—But suppose that the Archbishops do appoint under the Act, then the fact 
that their failure to appoint would be followed by a lapse, does not affect the appoint- 
ment they have freely made, does it ?—It shows the legal estimate of the judge whether 
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the Archbishops appoint him or not. It shows the view of the judge which is taken 
by the Act; he is merely such a judge as may be appointed immediately by the Crown 
without the intervention of the Archbishop at all. 

7311.—The power of the judge would be defined by the Act, and no inference could 
be drawn from the fact that the Crown would appoint on a lapse ?—The Act, I suppose, 
legally speaking, gives him such powers as it specifies. But the judge is now under- 
stood to be the successor of the old judges of the Arches, to whom the Primates of 
England delegated some of the most important functions which were inherent in a great 
spiritual office; and in respect of this delegation of their functions the Church pro- 
vided important safeguards in her 127th canon. All that appears—I speak under cor- 
rection—to be swept away by the Public Worship Regulation Act. We now have a 
judge who possesses such powers, very great, no doubt, as the Crown can give imme- 


diately, but not powers which flow from the spiritual jurisdiction, which is resident in 
the office of the Primate. 


And Canon Liddon subsequently adds :— 


I may illustrate my meaning thus. If it were provided by Act of Parliament that the 
Holy Communion should be administered in every Church on at least six specified days 
in the year, but that in the absence of the incumbent on one of the specified days it 
should be administered by the nearest county magistrate, the inference would be that 
when the clergyman himself was the officiant nothing more solemn or signiticant really 
took place than when the county magistrate took the duty. (Vol. ii. p. 361.) 


But with great deference to Canon Liddon, does not his illus- 
tration bear out the view implied by the Archbishop of York’s 
question? No doubt the celebration of the Holy Communion by the 
nearest county magistrate would be invalid, but the fact that under 
certain contingencies such an act would take place would not surely 
invalidate the acts of the incumbent when he was present. It 
would only show the mind of Parliament, but would not make the 
ministrations of the incumbent, so long as they were carried on, 
ineffectual. I think it well to guard against such a possible con- 
tingency as the Crown appointing of its sole will and pleasure, but 
the possibility of it does not seem to me to touch the question of 
the authority of the present Dean of the Arches, who was appointed 
by the Archbishops. 

The main recommendations of the Commissioners with regard 
to the Provincial Judges are— 

1. That the two Archbishops might, if they pleased, appoint the 
same duly qualified person to preside over their several Courts, 
but should not be compelled to do so. 

2. Every person so appointed should declare himself a member 
of the Church of England, and take oaths and make the declara- 
tions required by the 127th Canon. 

3. The appointment is to be confirmed by the Metropolitical 
Church. 

4. Sentences of suspension, deprivation, deposition from the 
ministry, shall be pronounced by the Archbishop in the Provincial 
Court. 


It will thus be seen that if these recommendations are adopted, the 
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objections made against the present system will be wholly obviated. 
These recommendations are entirely in agreement with the Reso- 
lutions agreed upon in Conference with York, and carried by the 
Lower House of Convocation of Canterbury, February 15th and 
16th, 1882, which were laid before the Commissioners by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the request of the Upper House, and to 
which, as they state, they thought right to pay very careful 
attention. 

With regard to the Courts already touched upon—the Diocesan 
and Provincial—I imagine that there are few persons who do not 
think that on the whole it would be of very great advantage to the 
Church if these recommendations could be carried out. But when 
we come to the final appeal to the Crown, we come upon more 
debatable ground. At present the appeal from the Provincial 
Court lies to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to which 
it was transferred from the Court of Delegates in 1832, with the 
addition of certain Episcopal assessors, not members of the Court, 
selected from a fixed rota, who were added in 1876. In the 
evidence of Mr. Reeve, Registrar of the Privy Council, we find 
some interesting details connected with this tribunal. It would be 
impracticable that all the members of the Committee should attend 
upon every case; and, as a matter of fact, the Lord President and 
the Lord Chancellor settle between them as to how the Committee 
shall be formed (6780). Within the last few years the Lord 
President has taken a less active part than formerly in the business 
of the Judicial Committee, and has requested the Lord Chancellor 
to act for him (6760). After an important case it has been the 
practice of the Judicial Committee to prepare a statement of 
the reasons which have led their Lordships to a particular de- 
cision, and this document, which is read in Court, is called the 
judgment. That document has no operative effect whatever, but 
consequent upon it the Queen’s Registrar prepares the Report of 
the Judicial Committee, which is very short, reciting the nature 
of the case, and containing the recommendation of the Judicial 
Committee to Her Majesty as to the decision to be taken. This 
Report is sent to the Privy Council, and is afterwards embodied in 
an Order in Council (6725). The reasons contained in the 
judgment have no legal authority (6733), though he supposes 
the Courts below would pay due attention to opinions set forth 
by their Lordships. Lord Coleridge afterwards presses Mr. Reeve 
upon this point. 


6742.—Do I understand you to say that a Court would permit a question decided by 
the reasons of the Superior Court to be argued before it?—Your Lordship is much 
more acquainted than I with the principles which govern Courts of Justice. 

6747.—You do not contemplate for a moment that any minister would advise the 
Queen to order contrary to the reasons of the Judges ?—I presume not; certainly not. 
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Mr. Charles interposes (6748) to state that in two cases the 
two Deans of Arches, Sir Robert Phillimore and Lord Penzance, 
refused to hear him argue a case which they said had been decided 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and that they 
wppeared, therefore, to consider that the judgment—.e. the reasoning 
—was binding upon them. 

There seems, therefore, to be a difference of opinion between the 
Registrar and such a high legal authority as the Lord Chief Justice, 
as to the authority of the judgments of the Committee as distinct 
from their Reports. It will be seen afterwards that the Commis- 
sioners recommend that this point should be made clear by an 
enactment to the effect that the reasonings of former and future 
judgments are not to be considered as of binding authority. 

What, then, is the body which the Commissioners would wish to. 
substitute for the Judicial Committee ? 

An appeal, they consider, should lie from the Provincial Courts 
to the Crown, and that the Crown should appoint a permanent 
body of lay judges, learned in the law, to whom such appeals 
should be referred. Every person so appointed shall, before 
entering on his office, sign a declaration that he is a member: 
of the Church of England as by law established. The number 
summoned for each case shall not be less than five, who shall be 
summoned by the Lord Chancellor in rotation. 

Thus far the procedure is the same both with regard to mis- 
eonduct and neglect of duty and heresy or breach of ritual. But 
now, in the latter case, a fresh element comes in. In cases of 
heresy or breach of ritual the judges are to have the power (and 
shall be bound to use the power at the demand of any one of the 
judges present at the hearing of the appeal) of consulting the Arch- 
bishop and Bishops of the Province in exactly the same form as 
the House of Lords now consults the judges of the land upon 
specific questions put to them for their opinion. 

The judges shall not be bound to state reasons for their decision,. 
but if they do so each judge shall deliver his judgment separately as 
in the Supreme Court of Judicature and the House of Lords. The 
actual decree shall be alone of binding authority. The reasonings 
may be allowed to be reconsidered and disputed, 

In both moral and doctrinal cases, when on appeal to the Crown,. 
the judgment of the Church Court is to be varied, the cause shall 
be remitted to the Court the judgment of which is appealed 
against, in order that justice may be done therein according to the- 
order of the Crown. 

‘ It is only due to the Commissioners to quote their own remarks, 
which will be found on a previous page of their Report, with 
reference to this scheme. 
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It is not a series of disconnected propositions, such that it might be possible, con- 
sistently with the principles we consider essential, to select one portion to be carried 
out whilst another is neglected, or reversed. The scheme is framed on the assumption 
that every subject of the Crown who feels aggrieved by a decision of any such Court 
has an indefeasible right to approach the Throne itself with a representation that justice 
has not been done him, and with a claim for the full investigation of his cause. No 
Ecclesiastical Court can so conclude his suit as to bar this right. But when we recom- 
mend that his appeal to the Crown should be heard by an exclusively lay body of 
judges learned in the law, this recommendation rests mainly on the fact that we have 
provided, in earlier stages, for the full hearing of spiritual matters by spiritual judges, 
i.e. by judges appointed under recognised ecclesiastical authority, and unless we could 
assume that such ecclesiastical hearing could be assured, we should not have recom- 
mended a purely lay hearing in the last resort. The function of such lay judges as 
may be appointed by the Crown to determine appeals is not in any sense to determine 
what is the doctrine or ritual of the Church, but to decide whether the impugned 
opinions or practices are in conflict with the authoritative formularies of the Church in 
such a sense as to require correction or punishment. Considering how widely different 
a matter the legal interpretation of documents must often be from the definition of 
doctrine, we held it to be essential that only the actual decree as dealing with the par- 
ticular case should be of binding authority in the judgments hitherto or hereafter to be 
delivered, and that the reasoning in support of those judgments, and the obiter dicta 
should always be allowed to be reconsidered and disputed.—Rep.. pp. liii. liv. 


It would require a volume to discuss the various questions 
opened out by the decision of the Commissioners with regard to the 
final appeal to the Crown. One point, however, lies at the root of 
all, and that is whether the body to which the final appeal is made 
should be purely spiritual, purely lay, or partly lay and partly 
spiritual. Now, with reference to this it is important to mark the 
evidence of Lord Alwyne Compton (Dean of Worcester) as Prolocutor 
of the Lower House of Convocation of Canterbury. He is able to 
state what opinion he, at any rate, has formed as to the mind of 
that House upon the subject. 

First of all he objects to a mixed tribunal, and submits the 
following resolution on the subject, which was passed by the Lower 
House in 1876, and presented to the Upper House in the name of 
the whole House :— 

The humble representation of the Lower House showeth that the Final Court of 
Appeal in causes ecclesiastical, as at present constituted, is unsatisfactory inasmuch as 
it includes in some cases both ecclesiastics and laymen, and thus the Church is 
apparently committed by decisions which may be in direct opposition to the judgment 
of the spirituality. That this is especially the case from the form in which the 
decisions of the Court are delivered, namely by the whole Court and not by the 
members of the Court seriatiém. That while a purely spiritual Court—such as the Upper 
House of Convocation, appointed the Final Court of Appeal in certaincases by the Act 
24th of Henry VIII., c. 12, the Statute for restraint of appeals—would be most in 
accordance with primitive custom, there is no probability of such a Court being 


accepted by the Church and nation at large. That it is, therefore, advisable to remedy 
the evil above complained of by the substitution of a purely lay Court... . 


4390 (Dr. Deane).—It has been suggested that Convocation, in some form or other, 
would be a desirable tribunal to hear these questions of ritual and doctrine.—I think 
that the Lower House would be exceedingly glad to see that decision come to. At the 
same time, I think there are a great many members who are quite aware that a great 
many secular interests are frequently involved in these cases, and I think, therefore, a. 
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great many of us would be quite satisfied if the judges were judges of a secular Court, 
provided that all questions of doctrine should be referred to the Upper House of Con- 
vocation, or to the whole bench of English Bishops, in the form of a case upon which 
their opinion should be given. Such opinion we should prefer to be binding on the lay 
judges ; but, of course, even if it were not, such opinion should be given in the most 
formal way, and be brought distinctly before them. I think that a great number of 
the members of the House would be satisfied with the arrangement, and would hardly 
expect to get more... . 


Canon Bright’s evidence points in very much the same direction 
as the Dean of Worcester’s, whereas the Dean of St. Paul’s would 
recommend (6920) ‘‘a double Court, that the Church should have 
its own Court of Bishops, and that the State should have its Court 
to accept or reject the decision of the Bishops ”’—something of the 
sort of Appellatio tanquam ab abusu. 

It will be seen that the lines followed by the Commissioners are 
very much those shadowed out by the Prolocutor of the Lower 
House of Convocation of Canterbury. But there is one of the reso- 
lutions which that House passed in 1882 which the Commissioners 
have not adopted. The resolution was :— 


X.—That when a clerk has been acquitted no appeal be allowed. 


Or, in other words, that an appeal be allowed only to the 
defendant. 


This proposition was referred to by Chancellor Espin in a speech 


-at the Reading Congress. He said that many of the Commissioners 


were in favour of it, and he strongly recommended that the adop- 
tion of it should be pressed upon the Legislature. It seems to me 
that the more this particular point is ventilated the more it will 
be seen to be a wise and thoroughly practical suggestion. Sup- 
posing an appeal to be allowed to the defendant only in the Pro- 
vincial Court, but leaving the power to the prosecutor to appeal in 
the Diocesan Court, it would come to this, that if a prosecutor had 
failed, both in the Diocesan and Provincial Courts, in gaining his 


-ecause, it is not too much to ask that he should not be allowed to 
-earry it any further. We ought to be ready to give every man 


every opportunity of defending himself by appeal following upon 
appeal, but it is quite a question whether the right of prosecution 
should be co-extensive with the right of defence. There have been 
instances on record in which the prosecutions have been followed 
up not by individual prosecutors, such as the Bishops of our Church, 
the natural guardians of our spiritual rights and ecclesiastical 
privileges, but by a fortuitous concourse of atoms gathered together 
into an association. It is not desirable that our ecclesiastical 
causes should be questions of the relative length of purses. By all 


- means allow to the defendant appeals from the Archdeacon to the 


Bishop, from the Bishop to the Archbishop, and from the Arch- 
bishop to the Crown.: But when the prosecutor has failed before 
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the Ecclesiastical Courts proper to obtain a judgment in his favour, 
let him have no power of carrying the case further. Even the 
possible accident of a clerk being wrongfully acquitted might be a 
lesser evil than continued litigation. 

Two important results would follow from this—results which 
would do away with some of the objections brought against the 
Commissioners’ proposals, and which might, and probably would, 
reconcile many to the Court constituted as proposed who otherwise 
would oppose it ; (1) No Churchman need be brought under the Court 
of Appeal except with his own consent. A Churchman who had 
objections, on constitutional grounds, to the final tribunal, would 
simply, if convicted, acquiesce in the judgment of the Church’s un- 
doubtedly authorised and spiritual Courts. He would do as the 
Bishop of Salisbury (Hamilton) did—decline to appeal to the Crown. 
Thus, at any rate, we should wholly get rid of some of the worst 
scandals of the last few years in connection with ecclesiastical suits. 
And further (2) the Archbishop could never be called upon to 
reverse the sentence of his Court so as to convict a clerk whom he 
in his Court had acquitted. He could never be called upon to 
adjudge a man to be a heretic whom he had pronounced to be 
orthodox. ‘To gain these objects it would be well if the Church 
would take this one point more into consideration than it has yet 
done, and if, as it seems to me, a great part of the solution of the 
difficulty be found to lie here, concentrate its attention upon it, 
and press it with all legitimate force and power upon the Legis- 
lature. 

And now, what will be the verdict of the Church upon the Com- 
missioners’ scheme as a whole? While these sheets are passing 
through the Press the Lower House of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury have been considering certain resolutions agreed to by a com- 
mittee of that House after conference with a similar committee 
from the Lower House of the Convocation of York. The time at 
their disposal was, unfortunately, too short to admit of their carry- 
ing the matter to a conclusion. The result, however, of two and a 
half days’ discussion, with very spirited debating, was to adopt as 
far as they went, and by an overwhelming majority, the resolutions 
of the committee. These were as follows :— 


1. That, having regard to the necessity for strengthening the paternal authority of 
the Bishop, this House recommends that the usual steps be taken by Convocation for 
applying for the Royal License to enact such Canons as may be found necessary for 


supplying the means of direction and arbitration on doubtful points of Ritual without 
resort to litigation. 


2. That this House deems it indispensable to any effective exercise of the domestic 
jurisdiction of the Bishop that he should retain his present control over the commence- 
ment of proceedings in Court, and jagrees with the Commissioners that, the Bishop's 
control being retained, it is undesirable to restrain the general power of complaint. 
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3. That this House approves generally of the recommendations of the Commissioners, 
both with regard to proceedings before trial, and with regard to procedure in connection 
with the Diocesan Court. 


4. That this House approves generally of the recommendations of the Commissioners 
with regard to the Provincial Court, but is of opinion, that in cases regarding miscon- 
duct and neglect of duty, if the judgment of the Diocesan Court (or of the Provincial 
Court if the case be first heard in that Court) be in favour of the defendant, or in 
cases regarding ritual and doctrine, if the judgment of both the Diocesan and Provincial 
Courts be in his favour, no further proceedings shall be taken. 

5. That this House approves generally of the recommendations of the Commissioners 


sec. ili. p. lviii. (General and Miscellaneous.) 

Unfortunately, like one of the Arabian Nights’ tales, the debate 
was interrupted at the critical point. The whole question of the 
action of the Crown in case of appeal has yet to be considered at 
the next group of sessions of Convocation in May. Their decision 
will be looked for anxiously. Surely the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners opens out at any rate the means of devising a final 
solution of this knotty point. It may be necessary that certain 
portions of their scheme should be abandoned or altered, but, look- 
ing at it as a whole, will the Church ever get a fairer basis for a 
solution of the difficulty within measurable distance of attain- 
ment ? 

The words uttered by the Dean of Windsor at the Reading 
Congress were weighty and wise. The Commissioners, he said, 
represented all schools of thought in the Church ; they spared no 
pains, time, or trouble, both at their meetings and during the 
intervals between the meetings, thoroughly to investigate all the 
ramifications of the ecclesiastical system. They have produced a 
Report which all who have read and examined will allow to be a 
masterly and exhaustive dissertation on the matters in dispute. 
They acknowledge the necessity of a National Church embracing 
in its fold men differing more widely than the members of a mere 
sect can do. At the same time they have shown that there must 
be certain limits which those members must not transgress. They 
have recommended a modus vivendi which, while recognising the 
Royal Supremacy, restores to the Church the Diocesan and Pro- 
vincial Courts, and recommends as the final tribunal of appeal a 
court which men like Bishop Wilberforce would have been thankful 
to have obtained for the Church. Would not that Church be wise 
to accept it, with such modifications and alterations as may be 
found advisable, as a fair solution of a very difficult and intricate: 
question ? 


GrorceE Henry SuMNER. 
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THE ARISTOCRACY OF LETTERS. 


Wnuo first employed the phrase, ‘‘ the Republic of Letters,” I do 
not know; but many generations have recognised its aptness, and 
its origin can, I think, be clearly accounted for. In the days 
when sceptres, swords, and crosiers were not merely the symbolic 
but the actual weapons of command, those who handled but 
the pen were deemed insignificant. They were ‘‘ little men,” but 
theirs was not yet a “mighty instrument.” Ever and anon an 
Alexander might sleep with Homer under his pillow, or an Alfred 
win the contested volume after his mother had decided that ‘‘ the 
book shall belong to him that can read it.” But, as a rule, kings 
were content to ratify a treaty with an illiterate scratch, and 
rulers of the world proclaimed their act and deed with the butt-end 
of a sword-hilt. For the drawing up of State documents they 
employed learned clerks just as they employed scullions or 
buffoons. The battle-axe alone was noble; parchment was some- 
what base. 

Withal, the disdained weapon slowly made its way and gradually 
asserted its power even in this knightly society. Deep down in 
the heart of all men lurks a dim consciousness of what is really 
noble, really praiseworthy, really deserving of honour; and it was 
not found possible to prevent princes and potentates from occa- 
sionally betraying for letters a warmer respect than they had 
been educated to exhibit. Women too, those inconsequent rebels 
against the conventions they help so largely to establish, queens, 
princesses, the fair ladies of tilt and tourney, were not always 
able to repress the secret admiration they entertained for glowing 
couplets, to restrain the sympathy they felt for the amorous music of 
the troubadour, or to resist the strains of the jongleur who mocked 
and wept by turns. Men, moreover, masculine men, men who could 
not sign their name, ever and anon inadvertently allowed that 
persons who wielded the pen might be deserving of veneration, 
provided they were dead, or, at least, had been dead long enough ; 
while taking care not to be so injudiciously consistent as to spare 
living writers any of their affected superiority. Occasionally a King, 
sometimes a Queen, condescended to write ; and the innovation 


had to be tolerated out of regard for the august rank of the 
revolutionist. 
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Thus the minds of men got somewhat confused as to what 
really were the value and dignity of authorship, and even writers 
themselves began to suspect that they were not such contemptible 
fellows after all. It was plain they had something in common 
with the rulers of the earth. What was it? And how was this 
touch of kinship to be expressed. 

The man who invented the phrase, ‘the Republic of Letters,” 
wnswered the question, and solved the difficulty. Henceforward 
it was not only felt, but recognised, that whatever grades of 
political rank the State might assign to men, Literature made them 
equal in her realm, provided they were worthy of being her 
subjects. It was a protest on the part of natural dignity against 
distinctions that were felt to be wholly or in part artificial, an 
attempt to redress the arbitrariness of custom by the niceties of 
language. Kings there were, and nobles, and the earth and the 
fulness thereof ostensibly belonged to Monarchs and Oligarchs ; 
but there was a Republic as well, the Republic of Letters, which, 
without degrading the proud, exalted the lowly, and admitted 
kings, nobles, and simple folk alike to its citizenship. 

The aspect of the world has greatly changed since a just 
instinct prompted some ready wit to gain acceptance for the phrase 
the Republic of Letters. Happily, Monarchy still survives in this 
country ; but if we look either at its original meaning or at its 
history, we shall be forced to confess that it is, in practice, little 
more than the convenient symbol of a wise and cautious people. 
Political oligarchy, notwithstanding the grievance under which 
certain persons appear to suffer by reason of the continued 
existence of elder sons, of the House of Lords, and of a prefer- 
ence for having money in land rather than in the funds, is 
defunct. Titles and wealth, it is true, still exercise influence ; 
but it is probable that the antipathy they excite in some breasts 
operates as much to their detriment as the regard they arouse in ~ 
others operates to their advantage. If we are to distinguish fact 
from form, we are forced to acknowledge that the Throne, that 
territorial nobility, that newly-acquired wealth, one and all can 
make their power felt only by trying to understand and endeavour- 
ing to harmonize the wishes of the Many. In a word, whether men 
like it or not, Democracy, or the Power of the People, is the ruling 
power in our society. Tempered it is, and let us hope it will long 
be tempered, by other powers and other influences ; just as in the 
best days of Monarchy or Oligarchy other powers and other 
influences mitigated their supremacy. 

It would be strange if, in a world that has thus shifted its centre 
of gravity in so remarkable a manner, the position of Literature 
had remained stable. In proportion as kings, statesmen, and 
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nobles have felt a diminished authority, the persons who once 
were tolerated because they could write, and in writing prove 
themselves useful or amusing, have acquired an ever-increasing 
importance. We still talk of the Sceptre, but it is kept well out of 
sight ; and the sword has become the menial of the pen. Wars 
are decided upon by men who never fired a shot nor handled a 
sabre, but who are expert in argument and cunning of literary 
fence. When they have convinced the nation that armed invasion 
or armed defence is imperative, the Soldier is commissioned to 
carry out their decision. So considerable and so widely recognised 
is their power, that ambitious soldiers are visibly anxious to pro- 
pitiate their favour; a circumstance against which old-fashioned 
warriors who do not understand their age are sometimes heard 
to inveigh with inarticulate ardour. Statesmen, and politicians 
hoping one day to be called statesmen, exhibit a kindred anxiety 
to secure the alliance of this potent weapon, this ubiquitous 
power. Even the spoken word is beginning to feel that, save 
when it proceeds from some established oracle, and is therefore 
printed and disseminated as though it were written, it cannot 
cope with the written word. Parliament acknowledges in the 
Press an influence more subtle, more persistent, and more 
dominant than its own. The highest personages show themselves 
sensitive, hyper-sensitive indeed, to criticism that is written ; and 
so surely as Democracy, or the Power of the Many, is the dispen- 
sation under which we live, and which will endure long after this 
generation has passed away, so sure is it that the pen is its 
chosen instrument, and the written word the passport to its 
favour. 

The power of the pen once recognised, it follows that grave 
duties devolve upon those that wield it. There should be no 
power without commensurate responsibility, and the sole respon- 
sibility of writers in these days is to their own conscience. 
Happily, we have no Index Expurgatorius; legal censorship is 
obsolete ; and there is hardly anything a man can write for which 
readers will not be found, and scarcely any style in which he can 
express himself for which admirers will not be forthcoming. 
Standard of thought or expression there is none. Everyone may 
write what he pleases, and how he pleases; and some ungramma- 
tical scribbler, some venal gossip, or some barbarous attitudinizer, 
may in general estimation be regarded as equally a man-of-letters 
with the finished scholar, the disinterested thinker, or the simple 
and dignified poet. Literature, as commonly understood in these 
days, is composed of as many and as heterogeneous elements as 
were mingled in the magical broth of the witches in Macbeth. 

Such being the case, I think the time has come to recognise the 
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fact that the Republic of Letters is an obsolete and misleading 
phrase; a phrase that no longer protects the deserving, though it 
gives credentials to the worthless; a phrase that is but a survival 
from days that were different from ours; a phrase, in fine, that 
lingers on men’s lips after the circumstances that called it into 
existence and which it accurately represented have passed away. 
What we want now is not a Republic, but an Aristocracy of 
Letters. 

I fear this assertion will, at first, arouse the antagonism, 
not to say the antipathy, of the very persons whom I most want 
to convince; of my own kith and kin, if I may say so, viz. men- 
of-letters themselves. If they will be patient with me, and read 
on, perhaps I may convert them before I have done. 

What is Aristocracy? A thing can be defined only by its 
qualities ; and if one were asked to name the one word that would 
most comprehensively define Aristocracy, one would name the 
Latin word Virtus, which is rendered into English by Valour and 
Virtue indifferently, but which signifies both of these and some- 
thing more, and the true English equivalent for which I take to be 
Honour or Self-Respect. 

It follows, therefore, that in proposing to supersede a Republic 
or rather Rabble of Letters—in which rabble are to be found not 
a few lords and ladies, and even some princes—by an Aristocracy 
of Letters, one is merely proposing that there should be an open 
and perfectly accessible upper house of literature, to which any 
writer will belong whose watchword is Honour, and who uses his 
pen with unwavering respect both for it and himself. I think 
the suggestion thus set forth will not seem either reactionary or 
repugnant to those writers, to those of my own kith and kin, 
whose ear I want to gain. 

Yet the proposal is not a mere abstract one to which a vague 
assent alone need be given. Once accepted, an Aristocracy of 
Letters entails many consequences. Let us see what they are. 

Honour is a very exacting watchword, and if a man means to 
maintain his Self-Respect there are many things from which he 
will have to abstain. No man can be said to be governed by 
Honour who is not courageous, independent, and disinterested. 
No man can properly be said to have Self-Respect who is a flat- 
terer or a parasite. An aristocrat is loyal to his convictions, 
steadfast to his friends, fearless but fair to his enemies, mag- 
nanimous under all circumstances and all provocation. To com- 
plete his qualities, we must add good breeding or courtesy. He is 
chivalrous even when he is forced to strike. He is the soul of 
intrepidity, and he has perfection of manner, or so much of it as 
is permitted to human infirmity. He sits in vigilant judgment 
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upon himself, and is perpetually seeing to his armour, repairing its 
chinks, and keeping it from corroding rust. 

I have said that the dispensation under which we live and are 
likely to live for any period of which we need take account, is the 
dispensation of Democracy, or the Power of the Many. The word 
is used by many persons invidiously, by some indeed angrily; so 
that it may, perhaps, be necessary to say that, for me at least, 
Democracy is merely a fact like another, neither to be loved nor 
hated, but acknowledged and reasonably dealt with. The person 
who, admiring aristocracy, can see between it and democracy 
nothing but inherent antagonism and a duel to the death, may 
possibly be right, though I do not think he is. But, unquestion- 
ably, he will be of no use in these days, and will write in vain, 
save for his own amusement and the delectation of those 
despondent and exclusive persons who think with him. 

The Many, therefore, are in these days Sovereign, or as near at 
any rate to being so as is possible in what is still happily a 
Limited Monarchy. But the Many are sufficiently powerful, sit 
upon a sufficiently lofty throne, wield a sufficiently commanding 
sceptre, wear a sufficiently sharp sword, and dispense sufticiently 
valuable favours, to make it worth the while of those who are 
disposed to be courtiers, to flatter, humour, and propitiate the 
newly-reigning king. Now, no writer who is to belong to the Aris- 
tocracy of Letters, no writer who honours himself and respects his 
pen, can do any of these things. The days have been when men 
who wrote adulated Monarchs, complimented Princes, and penned 
dedications and epistles of a respectful character to powerful per- 
sonages whom they did not respect. Noone who hopes that he 
may possibly be a humble member of the Aristocracy of Letters 
ean read these effusions without a retrospective tingle of shame. 
But because these faults were committed in a Republic of Letters, 
shall they under an Aristocracy of Letters be renewed? I fear 
there will be found writers only too eager to win the smile, to 
catch the nod, and to carry off the pensions bestowed by the new 
Potentate ; writers whose chief aim and whose immediate instinct 
it is to please the Many at all cost, and to stand well during their 
little span of life with the consecrated People; writers, in a word, 
who are such innate courtiers that they cannot fail to be popular. 
But it is not the business of an aristocrat to be popular. It is not 
the business of a writer whose watchword is Honour, and whose 
highest sanction is Self-Respect, to seek for smiles, or nods, or 
pensions in any quarter. A man, whether he flatters One or 
flatters Many, is a flatterer all the same. He is not courageous, 
independent, and disinterested.. There is no place for him in the 
Aristocracy of Letters. 
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It is just possible some persons may think I am writing polities, 
and writing them in the spirit of a politician. I did not intend 
todo so. What have politics got to do with the Aristocracy of 
Letters ? Nothing whatsoever. A man may be a literary aristo- 
crat, no matter what his political opinions may be. Whether he be 
worthy of a place in the Aristocracy of Letters depends entirely 
upon the manner in which he propounds, and the spirit in which 
he urges, his opinions. There are men who think a genuine 
Monarchy, or the Government of One, is upon the whole the 
wisest arrangement for mankind. There are those who hold that 
an Oligarchy, or Government by a Select Few, is the safest dis- 
pensation. Finally, there are writers who have convinced them- 
selves that a pure Democracy, or Government of the Many, is 
neither a misfortune nor a danger. No one can be fairly called a 
courtier for advocating what he thinks wise and good; though, 
as a matter of course, his sineerity requires to be very plainly 
established, if his political advocacy and his personal advantage 
happen to travel together. A writer who sighs for the return of 
Autocracy, or even one who would fain prolong the rule of a 
waning Oligarchy, unless indeed he himself happen to belong to 
it, must surely, in these days, be regarded at least as disin- 
terested. The only Sovereign now worth propitiating is the 
Crowd. But it does not follow that a writer who professes faith 
in the sagacity and equity of the Crowd is a venal parasite. If 
he be wise, however, he will search his own heart somewhat 
closely to discover whether his inclinations are in any degree 
inspired by his advantage. 

Therefore it will be understood, I think, that I am not writing 
politics or in the temper of a politician. My subject is the Aris- 
tocracy of Letters, or how men-of-letters ought to write, and how 
men-of-letters ought to comport themselves as men-of-letters ; 
and I shall endeavour to confine myself to that theme. 

A Democracy, like a Monarchy, and again like an Oligarchy,. 
is interested in many things besides politics, and cares for many 
things beside what are called opinions. Like the dynasties that 
have preceded it, our present Dynasty, the People, likes to be 
entertained, diverted, and, let us add, instructed. It has abun-. 
dant curiosity, and a lively concern in the things that concern it. 
It is from this quality, which we perceive is no new quality, but 
one it shares with Monarchs, Doges, and Councils of Ten, that 
springs the special danger for men who write. They can enter- 
tain, they can divert, they can instruct it. In what manner shall 
they do this? In the manner it desires, or in the manner 
that is desirable? Shall they divert it like sages, or like buf- 
foons? Shall they play the part of advisers, or of panders ? 
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Shall they humour its lower and worst tastes, or shall they en- 
deavour to lead it to the apprehension and love of higher ideals ? 
Shall they be courageous, independent, and disinterested in their 
manner of addressing it; or shall they strive to gain its ear by 
adopting the style of address that is best calculated at once to 
secure its attention and to tickle its fancy? Shall they, or shall 
they not, approach it as men who belong to the Aristocracy of 
Letters ? 

I gather from History, and likewise from what I have been told 
by persons who are occasionally brought into contact with the 
occupants of Thrones, that Kings, as a rule, like to be addressed 
with a certain deferential stateliness. I infer, from the fulsome 
dedications which I regret to remember men-of-letters in past 
times used to prefix to their works, that the individual mem- 
bers of an Oligarchy also prefer to be approached with ceremonial 
adulation. A Democracy, on the contrary, has a distinct prefer- 
ence for being addressed with familiarity. That is the shortest 
road to its heart as well as to its head. I suppose it is flattered 
by being treated as an equal by persons who, in certain respects, 
may be supposed to be superior to it. It fancies, moreover, that 
it apprehends what is being said to it more promptly and more 
fully when the diction, the grammar, and the graces of style 
employed are its own. 

I am one of those who think that though English poetry owes 
nothing, English prose does owe something, to the democratic 
influences of the age in which we live. Strange as it may seem, 
it is unquestionably the fact that English poets were absolute 
and consummate masters of style, both the simple, the pointed, 
and the ornate, while English prose-writers were still stammering 
and stuttering, and blending sentences of perfect but apparently 
fortuitous nobility with phrases of astonishing clumsiness and 
inexpert periods worthy only of beginners. Milton, who could 
write, with equal success, L’ Allegro, Comus, and Paradise Lost, 
piled page upon page of prose whose infelicitous construction is 
not redeemed by periodical passages of sonorous lucidity. In the 
century that succeeded, prose-writers got more dexterous in the 
chemistry of words; and if poetry for a time thereby suffered hurt, 
prose at least was clarified. Unfortunately, as soon as writers had 
acquired this skill, and the exercise of it grew common, they set to 
work to misuse it. Their perfect craft degenerated into artifice ; 
and even in reading the pages of so consummate a master of style 
as Gibbon, applied to a theme where continued stateliness is least 
intolerable, one longs sometimes for a homely touch, for a phrase 
smacking of the hearth, and for a sentence the cadence of whose 
close cannot be surmised before it is reached. 
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To that defect in English prose the Democracy of the present 
century brought some remedy. It purged prose literature of much 
of its affectation, discredited grandiose circumlocutions at the 
same time that it suppressed powder, rufiles, and knee-breeches, 
and enabled writers to be more direct and simple, in other words, 
more manly. Heretofore language had been to some extent the 
slave of certain conventions. By emancipating language this de- 
mocratic or more familiar spirit made it a more free, more flexible, 
more intelligent, and therefore more useful servant of thought. 
Between thought and language a more just relation was esta- 
blished, a relation corresponding to a freeman receiving a freeman’s 
willing and responsible service. 

I think it may be said that there is such a thing as a perfectly 
good style, though it might be difficult to name many writers, or 
indeed any writer, who uniformly maintains it. Occasionally he 
will sin in respect of form, err in accuracy of expression, or offend 
in exuberance of colour. But is not that a perfect style in which 
expression corresponds exactly with the thought and feeling that 
dictated it ? All obscurity of expression, says John Stuart Mill, is 
caused by obscurity of thought, and in the same way all in- 
felicities of expression arise either from infelicities of thought 
or from a want of complete correspondence between the message 
sent and its delivery. Fog has got into the telephone, so to speak, 
or cross messages are printed together. As a rule, however, it is 
the sender of the message who is at fault. I do not know why 
clear thought is musical, but I know it is so, and the highest form 
of thought the most musical of all. Yet I think I do know. Clear 
thought is orderly, and all order is musical, because necessarily it 
is metrical. Hence all good prose has a certain rhythm of its 
own, not from artifice, but by necessity ; and poetry, the clearest 
form of all, transmitted through the most accurately corresponding 
medium of expression, 


Makes its own music, as it rolls along. 


Correspondence between thought and expression, therefore, being 
indispensable to a good style, it follows that the democratic or 
familiar spirit in purging English prose of pompousness and 
affectation conferred upon it no mean benefit. But, save in the 
hands of writers of innate tact and grace, there is always a grave 
danger of familiarity in style becoming too familiar. ‘Be thou 
familiar, but by no means vulgar”; and a familiar or democratic 
style, like familiar or democratic manners, has a tendency to 
degenerate into vulgarity. Now it is against excessive familiarity 
or vulgarity of style that an Aristocracy of Letters has to protest. 
If we allow for the conditions under which it is produced, the 
comparative correctness and dignity of style exhibited in English 
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journalism, and what is called current literature, will strike us as 
remarkable. But the conditions do not admit of more than 
comparative excellence; and when we turn from these literally 
ephemeral productions to contemporaneous prose-writings of more 
pretension, we can hardly fail to be struck by their inferiority. 
How many prose-writers are there in England, whose works are 
well-known and popular, and whose prose style would satisfy a 
duly fastidious critie ? I confess—and I should not presume to 
say so if I did not think I am but one of many who experience a 
similar difficulty—I find most English books of to-day hard to 
read, by reason of their style. They offend by the familiarity 
either of carelessness or of excessive colouring. They have 
either no manner, or too much manner. They are either 
awkward, or jaunty. They lack measure, reserve, composure ; 
in a word, they are deficient in self-restraint and self-respect. 
If they are Letters, they do not belong to the Aristocracy of 
Letters. When Napoleon took Talleyrand by the ear in the 
presence of his entire Court, the Minister not unnaturally 
remarked, “‘ What a pity so great a man should be so ill- 
bred!” It isa common thing now-a-days for writers who have 
not even the excuse of greatness, to ‘take the public by the ear”; 
and the public, unfortunately, are not so fastidious as the Bishop 
of Autun. When one writer presents himself to it with a free- 
and-easy air, and, so to speak, in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
or when another writer bursts upon it in spangles and gorgeous 
vesture, unhappily it does not tell the former to go home and 
dress himself, nor convey to the latter that he is uncommonly like 
a harlequin. The vulgar like vulgarity, and, above all things, 
they love bright colours. Not a few writers in our time have 
passed for men-of-letters by dint of being ungrammatical; and a 
still greater number have achieved reputation by the prodigal 
employment of adjectives and expletives that dazzle but scarcely 
illumine. 

Against this pernicious habit of addressing the Sovereign People 
with a familiarity of style now mean and slovenly, now mag- 
niloquent and turgid, an Aristocracy of Letters necessarily protests. 
A true aristocrat respects himself too much not to treat others 
with respect. For his fine reserve, for his manly elevation of 
style, a price will doubtless have to be paid, in the form of deferred 
popularity. But if that causes him either to relax the discipline, 
or to heighten the colour, of his style, he is not worthy to belong, 
he does not belong, to the Aristocracy of Letters. 

I could not grant that an Aristocracy of Letters is in these 
days a thing not worth thinking about, even were it the case that 
an Aristocracy of Letters has to concern itself only with style. 
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But that is not so. Aristocracy has to concern itself with conduct ; 
and though, for a man-of-letters, style is a part of conduct, it is 
only a part. A writer may have a faultless style, just, musical, 
and devoid of exaggeration, and yet offend against the Aristocracy 
of Letters in other respects. I do not profess to exhaust the 
catalogue of possible offences. But there are two questions I 
should like to propound, with the view of finding an answer to 
each of them. They are these: 

1st. What should be the relation of men-of-letters to the 

State ? 
2nd. What should be the conception of their claims upon 
Society ? 

Some persons are of opinion that men-of-letters should receive 
recognition from the State, in the shape of titular honours and 
pensions. I venture to express the opinion that they should 
receive neither. Some persons think men-of-letters have a special 
claim upon the sympathy and compassion of the community. 
I confess I think they have no such claim. 

It is not in consequence of anything which has recently occurred 
that I express this opinion. If 1 have not done so before, it is 
only because I did not fall in with an opportunity of doing so. 
A man-of-letters, it seems to me, in so far as he is a man-of- 
letters, and not a soldier, a statesman, or a diplomatist—for he 
may be any of these, over and above being a man-of-letters— 
should not look to the State for reward or recognition, and should 
indeed look for reward or recognition only to his own intellectual 
conscience, the approving judgment of the judicious, and the hope 
of receiving the kindly gratitude of posterity. A statesman serves 
the State ; so does a soldier; so does a diplomatist. It is just, 
therefore, that they should be rewarded; by titles if deemed 
proper, by pensions if deemed necessary. As a rule, it is a 
particular Party in the State, in such a land as ours, that rewards 
these public servants, and it is not easy to disentangle services to 
the State from services to a Party. Now a man-of-letters, in his 
character of a man-of-letters, can serve no Party. The greater he 
is as a man-of-letters, the more cosmopolitan he is; and he cannot 
cleave the world, or that portion of it which constitutes his own 
country, in twain, and say, “ This half I love, that half I loathe.” 
Yet, unless he be an absolute recluse, or one of those esthetic 
exquisites who regard the affairs of mankind as too coarse to be 
touched by their dainty fingers, in a word if he be a man at all, 
he can scarcely avoid betraying the political leanings of his mind, 
and the more manly he is the more plainly and openly will he 
betray them. If he is to receive a title or a pension from the 
State, it must therefore be by one or other Party in the State 
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that the title or the pension will be offered him; and it requires 
but little intimacy with the working of our institutions to be 
aware that the offer will proceed from that particular Party 
with whose opinions he is in general sympathy. Thus a Party 
taint accompanies the gift ; and thus an individual who, as a man- 
of-letters, certainly should not give up to a Party what was meant 
for mankind, becomes associated in the public mind, more or less, 
with sectarian conflicts. I think a man who wishes to belong to 
the Aristocracy of Letters should take care not to be caught in 
that trap. To offer Mr. Disraeli a peerage for having served the 
State with devotion and distinction, was natural and proper. To 
have offered him a peerage for having written Coningsby and Sybil 
would have been most inappropriate. It may be added that the 
-offer would never have been made; since, though a Party politician, 
he showed in those two works that, as a man-of-letters, he was 
outside and beyond all Party politics. 

This reasoning, I think, applies to men-of letters of all ranks 
and conditions. But if the man-of-letters be of the highest rank, 
if he be, let us say, a poet of distinction, then there are additional 
reasons why titles and pensions from the State are unbecoming. 
Obviously, it is not until a poet has become popular and notorious 
that anything of the kind is likely to be offered him. It might 
have been offered to Dryden and Pope. It would not have been 
‘offered to Milton or to Wordsworth. But Dryden and Pope had 
.already received their reward in the shape of universal recognition. 
Each was hailed by the entire nation as a poet; the highest title, 
I should have thought, to which a man can possibly aspire. 
Therefore the only circumstances under which there is any chance 
-of a title being offered to men-of-letters of the highest distinction 
.are precisely the circumstances that render the offer superfluous, I 
happened the other day to hear a dialogue concerning a recent addi- 
tion to the peerage. “If,” said one speaker, “‘ he was to,be made a 
peer at all, he ought to have been offered the highest grade in the 
peerage ; he should have been made a duke.” ‘‘I do not agree 
with you at all,” said the other. ‘I think it would have been 
quite enough to make him a baronet.” It would be difficult 
to conceive a more conclusive reductio ad absurdum of the pro- 
position that peerages were meant for poets; and I confess | 
think an eminent and widely-recognized poet, when ‘offered a 
peerage, might without any arrogance reply, “I thank you, but 
I have a title already ; and if I am at all what my countrymen 
are good enough to say lam, I fear your coronet would not go 
over my laurels.” 

Against pensions from the State, many of the foregoing observa- 
tions equally apply ; and there are others yet more forcible, it seems 
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to me, in reserve. In the days of the Republic of Letters, when the 
patrons of literature were Princes and individual magnates of 
various degree, and our rulers were not yet the Sovereign Public, 
writers accepted, and even solicited, pensions without hesitation or 
shame. Iam sorry for it, though, in those days, writers had at 
least the excuse that they could not otherwise have subsisted by 
their pen. It is a pity they did not subsist by something else, as, 
indeed, the best of them did; Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton, by 
honourable office drudgery, and Shakespeare by keeping a theatre 
and looking closely after his money affairs. All four, in so far as 
they did this, were members of the Aristocracy of Letters. Ten 
pounds for Paradise Lost, and many hundred pounds for pamphlets 
whose names, and for State-papers whose titles, one does not recall. 
I, for one, have no objection to that. A thing is worth what it 
will fetch ; and Paradise Lost was worth ten pounds and immor- 
tality. The pamphlets, and State-papers, and leading articles, 
were worth hundreds of pounds, and oblivion. 

Upon this subject I feel somewhat strongly, and, therefore, I 
crave permission to speak somewhat plainly. It is said that in 
these days of free trade and an open market in literature, the best 
work is likely to be worst paid for. Have I not granted it? Nay, 
have I not insisted upon it? Have I not said that the new King, 
the Many, prefer familiarity, prefer janntiness in literature, have 
rather a distaste for a reserved and dignified style, and will pardon 
anything to the writers who provide for them a new sensation. 
Have I not also said that a member of the Aristocracy of Letters 
cannot go out of his way to do this, and will provide for this 
democratic age, not necessarily what it desires, but what is 
desirable? I will even go so far as to affirm that, a few exceptions 
apart, literature is paid for in precisely the reverse ratio of its 
excellence. 

But what then? Because, as a rule, literary work of first-rate 
excellence is ill-paid for, or not paid for at all, shall the first- 
rate literary workman accept compensation from the State, in 
other words, from the general body of taxpayers, who have already 
shown that they do not want his first-rate work ; while it is open 
to him to compensate himself by doing some work or other which 
a sufficient number of the community do want, and will therefore 
pay for? There is a living poet of great charm and some popu- 
larity, but of whom, I dare say, it might be just to observe, as far 
as the money value of his poetry is concerned, ‘‘ laudatur et alget.” 
Accordingly he has the good-sense and the manliness to sell wall- 
papers. He has thus the double satisfaction of writing poetry 
with absolute indifference to what it will bring him, and of owing 
no man anything. 


+ 
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Nor let it be supposed that there is any difficulty in combining 
the unremunerative pursuit of the highest walks of literature with - 
a certain amount of income-producing task-work. The qualities 
that are required for doing this are only strength of character and 
detachment of mind. In these days, more especially, the combi- 
nation is possible and easy. To stick to our instance, a man who 
can write good poetry can assuredly write good prose; and a man 
who can write good prose must be either very indolent or very 
luxurious if he cannot subsist by his pen. His very reputation as 
a poet and esteemed man-of-letters recommends him to the public 
as a prose-writer; and the quarterly reviews, the monthly maga- 
zines, the weekly papers, and the daily press, offer him abundant 
choice of a market from which to draw subsistence, and thus 
secure to himself independence. 

In reading, the other day, Lord Lytton’s life of his father, I 
made note of the following passage :— 

He was now to write, not for fame nor for pleasure, but for bread; and, in the 
acceptance of this obligation, all his mental gifts and all his force of character were 
subjected to the severest regimen by his practical judgment. He resolutely resisted 
the allurements of those departments of literature which most attracted him. In its 
lowest and obscurest regions he toiled unremittingly. The single object for which he 
wrote now was to pay his way through the world from year’s end to year’s end, owing 
no man anything. What unknown, unrecorded drudgery to compass this one poor 
desperate end! .... Multitudes of little stories, notices of trashy books, political 
articles, imaginary letters and dialogues, hasty sketches of men and manners, the 


whole of these mostly anonymous, were all poured forth unceasingly into the innumer- 
able rivulets with which a periodical press is for ever feeding the waters of oblivion. 


Yet, while consenting to this noble drudgery, Bulwer was finish- 
ing Pelham, perfecting Paul Clifford, and liberating himself from 
it altogether, in order shortly to devote himself to ‘ the depart- 
ments of literature that most attracted him.” He might have 
obtained his freedom more quickly, had he consented to accept 
money help from his mother. Yet this he refused, because it was 
offered to him in a form that seemed to him to trespass upon his 
dignity. This is, indeed, to be a member of the Aristocracy of 
Letters. This is to be an aristocrat, as I am sure Bulwer-Lytton 
and his biographer would both allow, in a sense less disputable 
than could be predicted of any mere descendant of all the Bulwers 
and all the Lyttons. 

Iam aware there are persons—the epicene exquisites already 
alluded to—who consider poetry, and what they call Art, as a sort 
of vestal virgin, too sacred and delicate to be brought into contact, 
however remote, with masculine exertion. A passing word of 
disdain is enough for such persons. But there prevails even among 
people of sense a vague sort of notion that poets are sensitive 
plants, whose souls close in upon themselves when touched by the 
coarse hand of the outer world. It may be so with, here and 
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there, a melancholy specimen of poets and men of genius of 
secondary and tertiary rank. But never since the world began has 
there been a first-rate poet or a first-rate man of genius so weakly 
constituted. The highest peaks of greatness are not to be scaled 
save by the strong; and though poetic and artistic genius is 
necessarily sensitive, its sensitiveness is, in the highest manifesta- 
tions, duly compounded with strength, strength of intellect, 
strength of character, strength of will. The most airy and delicate 
superstructures of genius rest upon adamant; and below the 
sensitive heart of a Dante, a Shakespeare, a Milton, or a Goethe, 
lay a hardness of fibre not to be outdone nor out-endured by the 
nether-millstone. 

Equally specious, equally superficial, and equally false is the 
idea that the doing of a certain amount of task-work for the sake 
of independence and self-respect, incapacitates the doer of it for 
more dainty work. The author of Hamlet and A Midsummer Nights 
Dream did a considerable amount of task-work, and occasionally 
put some of it side by side with work of a very different kind; 
the difference between the two being discernible enough. But he 
did not blunt his imagination, his fancy, or his flexibility of ex- 
pression, by his drudgery for the stage. What an amount of 
literary task-work Milton accomplished both before, whilst, and after 
writing Paradise Lost! Yet it did not cause him to depict Satan 
like, shall we say, a Philistine. 

Away, then, with this sickly nonsense, conceived in the unaired 
chambers of invalid brains, which would represent men-of-letters 
of the very highest force and the most sensitive organisation as 
incapable of looking after their own affairs, living with their wives, 
paying their debts, and acting in every particular save one, viz. 
the writing of their works, like ordinary citizens. Long hair, 
slovenly attire, Bohemian habits, unliquidated bills, and petitions 
for State assistance—these, I am aware, have sometimes been 
accompaniments of genius; but they are not the marks of genius, 
and have never disfigured the men in whom posterity has recog- 
nised the highest embodiment of genius.* 

Iam dealing with a principle, not with specific instances. The 
severity of rules has sometimes to be mitigated by the indulgence 
of exceptions. Among the agricultural classes, a repugnance to 
fall back upon ‘‘ the House” exists in the members of the prouder 
and more self-respecting labouring families. Yet it will sometimes 
happen that even they are obliged to have recourse to relief, 

* If anyone asks for an illustration of this almost universally neglected truth, he will 
find as striking a one as could be wished for by comparing the feeble character, disso- 
lute conduct, and ignominious fate, of second-rate poets like Green, Peele, Nash, and 


Lodge, with the self-respect, steadfastness, and practical success, of their great con- 
temporary and colleague, Shakespeare. 


; 
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through what is called the visitation of heaven; prolonged sickness, 
sudden accident, or unforeseen misfortune. In the same way, 
men-of-letters may be overtaken in the race, or almost before they 
have begun the race, by mishap beyond their control. All I am 
saying is that while a man-of-letters has reasonable health and 
strength, he ought, if he would belong to the Aristocracy of Letters, 
to support himself by that form of literature that will support 
him, and look forward providently to the time when perhaps he 
will be able to work no more. Articles in quarterly reviews, in 
monthly magazines, or in the weekly or daily press, are not a high 
form of literature; but they may be honest work, and, ephemeral 
though they be, will provide for those who perform it leisure 
to do other work that may, perhaps, live for ever. 

It must have been by reason of the radically false conceptions 
that have been formed, and still in many minds prevail, concerning 
a literary career, that the phrase, ‘the sorrows of genius,” has 
established itself in the language. If people talked of the joys 
of genius, I could better understand them. The surest test of 
wisdom, says Montaigne, is cheerfulness. He did not mean by 
cheerfulness the capers of the buffoon or the dismal liveliness of 
the professional humorist; he referred rather to what Shelley 
-describes as— 


That content surpassing wealth 


The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned.” 


It is no small boon to be a man-of-letters. I should think it is 
‘a privilege beyond all others to be a man of genius. Always to;be in 
the best company, or to have it within reach, should surely 
heighten the charm, and augment the value of existence ; and any 
man-of-letters, though he himself may have no genius, can at 
least frequent and enjoy the society of those who have. When 
to his own appreciation of the dead he can add the sympathy 
for himself of the living, surely he should move us, not to 
pity, but to envy. Sorrows he will encounter—what man does 
not? Buthe has analchemy that to other men is denied. Genius 
does with the sorrows of life as the sun does with the mists of the 
valley. It draws them up to a higher elevation, to disperse and 
glorify them. 

If now we ask ourselves what it is that qualifies a writer for 
being a member of the Aristocracy of Letters, we find the answer 
in the one word, Character. But what is this but another 
term for Honour, or Self-Respect ? Thus we come round to the 
assertions with which we started. The essential attribute of 
Aristocracy, and without which aristocracy is a mere phrase, is 
Honour, or Self-Respect ; and no one can truly be said to possess 
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this attribute who is not chivalrous, fearless, and independent. 
Being these things, he will not flatter the wielders of power and 
the dispensers of patronage, be they who they may, and let who will 
be King,—Monarch, Oligarchy, or Multitude. He will reverence 
his pen, as of old a true knight reverenced his sword. He will 
not vulgarize his style in order more quickly to gain the ear of the 
vulgar, nor consent to make it tawdry to attract the attention of 
the frivolous who crave for a new and sharp sensation. Finally he 
will himself be the support of his own life, and the pensioner of 
his own labours, and he will look to the approval of his own 
conscience and his own intellect, to the judgment of the judicious, 
and to the humble hope of kindly remembrance by posterity, for 
his sole titular reward. 

I have said that Democracy is the dispensation under which we 
live, the Sovereign whose power we are all made to feel. To some 
persons its rule is exceedingly repugnant ; to others, apparently, it is 
peculiarly congenial. It seems to me to be a more reasonable 
attitude neither to love it nor to hate it, to regard it neither with 
special hope nor with special fear, but to deal with it, as with other 
phenomena in life; always with frankness; with sympathy if pos- 
sible, and, where necessary, with due precaution. 

But though Democracy is the dominant power of the time, 
human nature, being part of Nature generally, will not long 
tolerate uniformity, otherwise equality. Legislate for it as you 
will, human nature quickly begins to develope diversity or inequality, 
which inevitably involves superiority of some sort. A com- 
munity may take for its motto Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
if it thinks proper. But Nature will soon take the liberty to bring 
brothers into the world who are not and cannot be made equal. 
In the most democratic of States, Prince Charming will always cut 
out Mr. Churl; and I suspect that, in the most austere and 
levelling of Republics, kissing will still go by favour. 

Inequality, therefore, there is sure to be, even under the broadest 
dispensation of Democracy, and inequality necessarily entails a 
“better” and ‘‘best,” either real or nominal. It might be in- 
teresting, on some other occasion, to inquire what the Aristocracy 
of the Future—for an Aristocracy, real or nominal, we have seen, 
is inevitable—will be like ; whether the Aristocracy of Society will 
be refined or vulgar, adorned with all the graces and all the charities, 
or merely bedizened with splendour; and whether the Aristocracy 
of Politics will consist of restless charlatans of voluble speech and 
servile consciences, or of meditative men composed and steadfast 
m their creed. It is quite certain that ability will never be want- 
ing. Ability is the commonest of commodities, and in the feverish 
atmosphere of democracies it is spawned as rapidly as mushrooms 
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in a sultry night. But Character is of slower growth, for of 
closer fibre; and its abundance cannot be predicted with equal 
certainty. Yet, can anyone doubt which of the two is the more 
indispensable to the welfare of States? As a rule, States are 
founded by stubborn characters. As a rule, they are destroyed 
by flexible ability. One thing, however, is certain. A Democracy 
that does not develope, and permit itself to be governed by, an 
Aristocracy of Character, is doomed to perdition, and that 
quickly. 

To that Aristocracy of Character, those whom I have ventured 
to call my own kith and kin, viz. men-of-letters, can largely con- 
tribute by maintaining an Aristocracy of Letters. For what is it 
that we are all agreed upon? Weare all agreed that Democracy 
is now our Sovereign, and that the pen is its favourite and most 
potent Minister. Therefore, it depends in large measure upon those 
who wield the pen how this new Sovereign shall be counselled and 
inspired. Courtiers and flatterers and parasites, his new Majesty 
will be sure to have in abundance ; and it is possible that he may 
prefer to listen to these. In that case his reign will not be a long 
one. But in the intoxicating of his vanity, in the humouring of 
his passions, in the pampering of his lower and untutored tastes, 
let us have nor act nor part. Let members of the Aristocracy of 
Letters, be their political, philosophical, and esthetic opinions 
what they may, write in a dignified style and a disinterested 
temper, whether the new Sovereign condescends to read what they 
write or not. To prevent the deterioration of the human intellect 
and the degradation of the human character must be the most 
gratifying of all things. To strive to prevent it is equally meri- 
torious. A writer may have a rapid and reverberating success, 
and yet be the basest of plebeians. A writer may fail utterly, aye, 


and fail even to the end, and yet belong to the Aristocracy of 
Letters. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


| 
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THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


Tue Australian colonies suffer in the esteem of home-staying 
Englishmen by the misrepresentations of two widely different 
classes of people. One class is that order of colonists who, having 
made large fortunes in the bush, on the gold-fields, or in trade, 
return to England and incessantly vapour and brag about Aus- 
tralia. Their blatant boasting of the splendour of Australian 
public buildings, the size of Australian sheep-runs, and the magni- 
tude of Australian commerce, associated as all this is with their 
own ostentatious magnificence, often provokes the comment upon 
colonists as a whole, ‘‘ Prosperous, no doubt, but somewhat vulgar” ; 
and upon Australia itself, “‘A fine group of colonies, without 
question, but over-puffed.” The other class is that tribe of tra- 
velling Englishmen who, after ‘‘ doing” Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Brisbane, note-book in hand, in which is jotted down 
hurried impressions and such untested information as can be 
picked up in clubs and railway-carriages, when they get back to 
England write about the colonies with the confidence of historians, 
while, as a matter of fact, their narratives bristle with blunders. 

Major-General Feilding would, no doubt, resent being classified 
with these hasty scribblers, but his account of Australia is, never- 
theless, full of their characteristic errors. In his recent article in 
a contemporary magazine, entitled ‘‘ Whither shall I send my 
Son?” he describes, and confidently professes to grade the colonies 
of Australasia in the order of their eligibility as emigration fields 
“for the permanent settlement of younger children of families of 
good birth or traditions in this country.” In passing it may be 
mentioned that any English lad of eighteen, who could graduate 
in one half of the subjects specified as the curriculum of the pro- 
posed scholastic establishment, might regard a brilliant success 
as guaranteed in the least eligible of the colonies. 

Victoria is considered unsuited “ to the English country gentle- 
man as he now is,” because its whole tone is ‘‘ democratic, yet 
plutocratic,” and because its social leaders ‘“‘ are chiefly men who 
have risen to their present level from the multitude of gold-diggers, 
‘and of the merchants, &c.” 

Tasmania, however, is more favourably described as a “‘ sleepy 
hollow waking up,’ and with an opening for “an educated 
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and capable young English gentleman who would find scope for 
the inauguration of a statesman-like policy.” The opinions of the 
present Premier and Treasurer on this point—both of them bar- 
risters—would be worth reading. New South Wales is coldly 
approved in comparison with Victoria. Mention is made of its 
‘western lands,” and the ‘climate on the slopes of the hills” 
towards Queensland. The leading men in its Legislature are also 
said to have “ all crept upwards and onwards in the confidence of 
the public,” and the legislation has been ‘‘ more statesman-like ”’ 
than that of Victoria. Wine-making, however, appears to be 
regarded as affording the best employment for capital. Queens- 
land is extolled for ‘‘ the wisdom of its legislation,” and its “ far- 
seeing policy of a well-devised development by means of railways.” 
This probably refers to the construction of a railway to Point 
Parker, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, by an English syndicate, who 
were to receive enormous grants of public lands. It is significant, 
however, that the McIlwraith Government have recently sustained 
a crushing defeat upon this “ far-seeing policy.” They have 
appealed to the country, and the constituencies are pronouncing 
against it. Major-General Fielding, it is reported, was at one time 
not wholly uninterested in this policy himself. 

South Australia is then slightingly noticed, and the subject dis- 
missed in this fashion :— 


Let us turn our attention to the vast territory which, comprising a slice of the con- 
tinent of Australia taken right through the very centre from south to north, has the 
strange misnomer of South Australia. Its history as a settlement commences in the 
reign of King William the Fourth, but it was not until thirty years after its birth that 
it gave life to the northern portion of the colony, which even now is called “ the Northern 
Territory.” For many years this portion was looked upon by those who legislated for 
South Australia as a White Elephant; and even now the interests of those who have 
settled there are much neglected, owing to a jealous fear lest the “tail should wag the 
dog,” or, in other words, lest the vast resources of the rich and virgin soil of the 
Northern Territory should cause the settlement there of a population whose interests 
and legislative requirements should clash with those of the farmers and occupiers of 


the lands in the South, which, through injudicious farming, have become almost 
unproductive. 


Major-General Feilding was in South Australia for a short time 
about ten years ago; but it is stated on good authority that he has 
never visited the Northern Territory. English readers have so 
many opportunities by which they can correct his disparaging 
remarks about this colony as a field for the settlement of ‘ young 
gentlemen with small means ”—possessing, it is to be presumed, a 
fair share of the fourteen qualifications antecedently enumerated— 
that it would be a work of supererogation todoso here. Enquiring 
parents, however, may be interested to know that hundreds of 
young men with small means and without means, and slenderly 
equipped in comparison with Major-General Feilding’s protégés, have 
achieved satisfactory success long since he left these shores. It is 
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true South Australia has had three dry years, and as many dis- 
appointing harvests ; but if the gallant Major-General could now 
travel through our wheat-lands after the good wet winter we have 
had, he would be the first to ask to withdraw his mis-statements 
about “ injudicious farming ” and lands “ almost unproductive.” 

The account given of the treatment of the Northern Territory, 
and the way in which the Territory is regarded by South Austra- 
lians, could scarcely be more inaccurate than it is. The history of 
the events antecedent to, and the circumstances which led to the 
annexation of this vast area of country to this colony, and the 
efforts made by South Australia to develop it, has yet to be written. 

The Imperial Government, it is well known, has made three 
attempts to colonize the north coast of Australia. They were all 
failures. The Hon. R. D. Ross, the present Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, tersely sketched the history of these unsuccessful efforts 
in a speech in Parliament on July 7th, 1875. He said :— 

In 1825 Sir S. Raffles was in England and brought under the notice of the English 
Government the question of forming a depot for trade on the north coast of Australia. 
The first settlement was made in 1825 by Captain Bremer in Her Majesty’s ship Tamar, 
who was sent out to Melville Island with a party of military and convicts. It was 
abandoned in 1827. The continued and increasing success of Singapore, however, made 
the Lords of the Treasury very reluctant to abandon North Australia, and in 1827 
Captain Stirling, of Her Majesty's ship Success, was directed to form a settlement on the 
north-east side of Raffle’s Bay, for the purpose of carrying on a traffic with the Malays 
from Macassar, in the Celebes, who frequent the coast in quest of the trepang or sea- 
slug. It was abandoned just at the time when the objects for which it had been formed 
were about to be realized. The Imperial authorities, however, were so much in earnest 
to settle North Australia, that even after the break-down of the establishments on 
Melville Island and at Raffle’s Bay, another attempt was made. In 1837 a military post 
was established at Port Essington, for the double purpose of affording shelter to the 
crews of vessels wrecked in Torres Straits, and of endeavouring to throw open to British 
enterprise the neighbouring islands of the Indian archipelago. Port Essington was 
abandoned in 1849. 

After the failure of these experiments, which were supported by 
the weight and influence of the Imperial Government, and the 
subsequent creation of the colony of Queensland, the tract of 
country north of the 26th parallel of south latitude, and between 
the 129th and 138th degrees of east longitude, remained unattached 
until the year 1863, when by letters patent under the great seal it 
was annexed to South Australia. It has since been known as the 
Northern Territory. It contains 523,620 square miles, or 335,116,800 
acres, and its northernmost point nearly touches the 11th parallel 
of south latitude. 

From the year 1863 until now this colony has been bravely 
endeavouring to succeed where the mother-country had repeatedly 
‘failed. A brief account of this novel and arduous experiment at 
colonization in the tropics, by a colony, will effectually dispose of 
Major-General Feilding’s somewhat ungenerous charges, and will 
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probably prove interesting to those who watch the course of events 
in Australia. Fortunately an important correspondence between 
Governor Sir W. F. D. Jervois, G.C.M.G., and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, has recently been laid before the South 
Australian Parliament, which contains some valuable information 
on the whole subject. 


In an appendix to a memorandum from Ministers to the Governor, 
an account, compiled from official documents, is given of the steps 
which led to the annexation, and the manner in which the 
annexation was brought about. 


The colonization of North Australia, which has resulted in the existing settlement,. 
was first suggested and initiated by Sir Charles Nicholson, who brought the subject 
under the notice of the Duke of Newcastle in a despatch dated July, 1862, towards the 
close of which he propounds two modes under which the desired end might be 
achieved :— 

“Ist. By the creation of a separate Government, and by a temporary loan from the 
Imperial Treasury—the repayment of which, with interest, should be 
guaranteed from the Land Fund of the colony. 

“2nd. By the temporary annexation of North Australia to Queensland, with the 
understanding that a distinct account of revenue and expenditure should be 
kept, with a view to the eventual detachment of the annexed district from 
the parent colony, and its erection into a separate dependency.” 

On the 11th August, 1862, Sir Frederick Rogers, Bart., by direction of the Duke of 
Newcastle, enclosed the letter of Sir C. Nicholson in a covering despatch to the Colonial 
Land and Emigration Commissioners, and intimated to them that His Grace would 
probably advise Her Majesty to “ annex to South Australia so much of that territory 
as lies south of the tropic, and to attach the rest provisionally to Queensland.” 

On the 19th August, 1862, the Colonial Land and Emigrant Commissioners replied, 
acquiescing in the Duke of Newcastle’s proposal as a tentative arrangement. In 
paragraph 6 they write :—“ All that it seems desirable at present to effect is to provide 
for the temporary government of the territory until the increase of population shall 
make a more permanent arrangement desirable. This can be done by the issue of an 
Order in Council, under the Act 24 and 25 Vic., c. 44, annexing the northern part of 
the territory to the colony of Queensland, and the southern to the colony of South 
Australia, as is proposed in your letter.” 

On the 21st September, 1862, the Duke of Newcastle forwarded copies of the three 
(3) letters referred to above to Governor Sir Dominick Daly, with a request that they 
(with His Grace’s covering despatch) might be submitted to his advisers for their 
consideration. 

On the 26th November, 1862, Sir Dominick Daly replied, transmitting a copy of 
“ Extract from Minutes of Executive Council,” held 25th November. In his despatch 
Governor Daly says :—* A strong and general feeling exists in this province that South 
Australia, having made great and successful exertions in exploration, and from 
geographical position, has a strong claim to an extension of territory to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria; and there can be little doubt that the regulation and settlement of the 
portion of North Australia to which Mr. McKinlay alludes when he says—‘ He 
believes the migration must come chiefly from the settled parts of the north of this 
colony (South Australia), or from the same latitudes of New South Wales, the Queens- 
land frontier being barely practicable to cross stock with safety ’—would proceed with 
rapidity if either annexed or provisionally attached to this province.” 

* * * * * * 

On the 23rd December, 1862, Governor Sir Dominick Daly wrote a further despatch 
to the Duke of Newcastle, in which, after informing His Grace of the safe return of 
Mr. Stuart after crossing the continent, he, inter alia, says:—* The most immediate 
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result of Mr. Stuart’s expedition is, that a direct overland route, practicable for sheep 
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and cattle, from the colony of South Australia to the northern coast of the continent, 
upon the shores of the Indian Ocean, has now been ascertained to exist; and in 
speaking of his route, Mr. Stuart has distinctly informed me ‘that it could be made a 
straight line for telegraphic purposes, whilst no difficulty exists on the whole line to 
prevent horses, cattle, or sheep from being ‘ driven across.’” 

® * * ~ * * 

“ Another result of Mr. Stuart’s expedition, which I conceive to be one of the most 
important to South Australia, is that with regard to the proposals recently submitted 
to your Grace for the annexation or temporary occupation of the northern portion of 
the Australian Continent, referred to in your Grace’s despatch, No. 39 of the 21st 
September. The information which Mr. Stuart now brings with him clearly indicates 
that the connection of North-Western Australia with this colony is far more easy of 
accomplishment than with the Colony of Queensland, as suggested by Sir Charles 


Nicholson.” 
* * * * 


“I have recently been put in possession of the views of the Government of Queens- 
land upon the proposed annexation of the northern portion of Australia, in a 
communication from the Governor-in-Chief of that colony, which I presume will have 
been laid before your Grace.” 

‘* The main features of the views entertained by the Government of Queensland are 
in accordance with the views of my Council on that subject.” 

On the 26th May, 1863, the Duke of Newcastle replied to the above despatches, in 
which reply he wrote: “I learn from this minute (Executive Council) that the Council 
are desirous that this portion of North Australia should, at all events temporarily be 
placed under the Government of South Australia.” 

* You will inform the Council that it affords me much satisfaction to have it in my 
power to meet their wishes, and a Supplementary Commission will shortly be forwarded 
to you for annexing the territory in question to South Australia.” 

On the 16th July, 1863, the Duke wrote a further despatch to Governor Sir D. Daly, 
covering the Supplementary Commission under the Great Seal for altering the 
boundary of the colony of South Australia. 

On the 22nd September, 1863, Governor Sir Dominick Daly acknowledged the receipt 
of the Supplementary Commission, and informed the Duke of Newcastle that copies of 
his despatch and the Commission had been laid before the Legislature then in session. 
He further added—* A measure is in course of preparation, which will shortly be 
submitted to the Legislature, for certain alterations in the existing law relating to the 
sale and disposal of public lands which are necessary to deal advantageously with 
the new territory.” 


J. C. BRAY, Chief Secretary. 
Adelaide, South Australia, July 14th, 1882. 


The Memorandum from Ministers succinctly sets forth the 
endeavours of South Australia to develop and advance her great 
northern possession ; but it would require a volume to tell the 
story of expeditions, difficulties, disappointments, disasters, and 
the courageous renewals of enterprise and effort. Brief as it is, 
however, the Memorandum emphatically disproves that “the 
interests of those who have settled there are much neglected,” 
and that there exists among South Australians any “jealous fear 
lest the ‘ tail should wag the dog,’ or, in other words, lest the vast 
cesources of the rich and virgin soil of the Northern Territory 
-should cause the settlement there of a population whose interests 
and legislative requirements should clash with those of the farmers 
and occupiers of land in the south.” 
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The Relation of the Northern Territory to the Colony of South Australia. 

Ministers beg respectfully to draw His Excellency’s attention to the fact that during 
the last few years, and especially recently, great efforts have been made by South 
Australia for the development of the Northern Territory of the province. The 
‘country referred to is that to the north of the 26th parallel of latitude, and between 
129° and 138° east longitude. 

Ministers desire to bring to His Excellency’s notice the following points relating to 
this territory :— 

South Australia was the first to undertake and successfully explore the Continent 
of Australia from south to north. 

South Australia has fitted out expeditions to establish a settlement on the northern 
shores of Australia, and persevered until the site for a large city was discovered, with 
a magnificent harbour, z.e. Palmerston and Port Darwin. 

South Australia has fulfilled all her engagements with the purchasers of land in the 
Northern Territory, though beset with great difficulties, and having had to incur a 
very heavy expenditure to make the necessary surveys. 

South Australia has greatly distinguished herself by the erection and maintenance 
of a line of telegraph from Adelaide through the very heart of the continent to Port 
Darwin, thus establishing telegraphic communication between the whole of the 
Australian colonies and the rest of the world. In this great enterprise, the capital cost 
of which has been £481,373, she received no assistance either from any of the adjoin- 
ing colonies or from the Imperial Government. 

South Australia has, from the outset, maintained a staff of officials suitable and 
adequate to the requirements of the settlement in the Northern Territory; has pro- 
vided for the due administration of justice; has maintained law and order by the 
presence of a disciplined and well-officered constabulary; has constructed roads, 
bridges, jetties, &c.; has subsidised a mail service; and in these and other ways has, 
since the time it was annexed to South Australia, expended the sum of £526,137 in 
excess of the revenues derived from it, which have also been spent in the Northern 
Territory. 

Atthe present time nearly all the pastoral lands north of the twenty-sixth parallel of 
latitude have been taken up, and in a few years large flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, 
and mobs of horses will be pastured there from north to south and east to west. 

Attention during the past few years has been directed to tropical agriculture, and 
sugar, coffee, cotton, maize, and other products are being cultivated. To stimulate the 
growth and manufacture of sugar one hundred thousand (100,000) acres of land have 
been dedicated on almost nominal terms for plantations, and a bonus of £5,000 has 
been offered for the first five hundred (500) tons of marketable sugar. 

In order to secure efficient coolie labour a representative of the Government has 
recently visited India, and conferred with the Indian Government; and a Bill to 
secure an ample supply of coolies is now before Parliament. 

The Minister of Education, with some members of Parliament, and accompanied by 
the Professor of Natural Science in the University of Adelaide, has lately paid an 
official visit to the Northern Territory, and travelled inland as far as Pine Creek. 

The immediate result of the Minister’s visit is a determination on the part of the 
Government to introduce a Bill for the construction of a railway for about one hundred 
and fifty (150) miles, so as to devolop the mineral country, and to be the first section 
from the north of the great transcontinental railway. 

The Government have also resolved to recommend to Parliament a vigorous policy 
of development, as the mineral, agricultural, and pastoral resources are undoubtedly 
very great. It will be necessary to erect light-houses, wharves, public buildings, and 
the expenditure on establishments must seriously be increased. Information is being 
obtained as to the desirability of constructing a dock at Port Darwin, for which a 
most suitable site exists, that would serve for the overhaul and repairs of the largest 
ocean-going vessels, whether of commerce or war. <A fully equipped exploring party 
is about to start to carefully examine the country between the Adelaide and the Roper 
Rivers as far north as Cape Arnheim. It is also proposed to survey the entire coast 
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from the point of junction with Western Australia round to the point of junction with 
Queensland on the east; and with more accurate knowledge of the fine rivers which 
flow into the waters of Northern Australia, and with the increase of settlement, it will 
be incumbent on the Government to make harbours and establish ports, with all their 
concomitants. 


The covering despatch of Governor Sir W. F. D. Jervois, who, 
at the time of writing, had administered the government of South 
Australia nearly five years, and was therefore fully informed both 
of the facts of the case and the feelings of the colonists, contains 
the following paragraphs :— 


[South Australia, No. 45.—Governor Sir W. Jervois to Secretary of State.] 
, Adelaide, July 19th, 1882. 

My Lord—I have the honour to transmit herewith a memorandum I have received 
from my Ministers concerning the relation of the “ Northern Territory ” to the colony 
of South Australia. Papers relating to the circumstances under which the territory 
was placed under, and the terms on which it is now held by the Government of this 
province, are also annexed. As stated by the memorandum, the country referred to is 
that to the north of the 26th parallel of latitude, and between 129° and 138° east 
longitude. 

2. Your Lordship will perceive that although the annexation of the Northern 
Territory to South Australia was treated from the first as a provisional arrangement, 
yet that South Australia and South Australia alone has undergone great expense on 
behalf of the territory in the way of exploring, opening up and settling the country, 
establishing a regular mail service, and especially in constructing the trans-continental 
telegraph, at a cost of nearly half a million sterling. Steps have also been taken for 
the introduction of coolie labour. 

3. My Ministers are of opinion that the time has now arrived when larger works for 
the development of the territory should be undertaken, including a railway of about 
150 miles in length from Port Darwin to the gold reefs in the interior, which is to 
form the first section of the northern end of the projected transcontinental railway, 
and is ultimately to meet the line from Adelaide to the north, which is being added to 


every year. In this way the railway system of South Astralia proper is being planned 
with regard to the Northern Territory line, 
* * * * * * 


The Earl of Derby, who has become the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in succession to the Earl of Kimberley, replied in a 
despatch dated January 6th, 1883. That despatch contains the 
following paragraph, which shows with unmistakeable clearness 
that the Colonial Office takes a very different view of the way in 
which South Australia has dealt with the Northern Territory to 
that held by Major-General Feilding :— 

Her Majesty’s Government are fully sensible of the liberality and public spirit with 
which the colony under your Government has discharged its obligations to the Northern 
Territory and promoted its development. 

A few words of explanation will make clear some references in 
the memorandum of ministers which may otherwise be obscure. 
The officer who represented the Government in the negotiations 
with the Indian Government to secure coolie labour was Major 
‘I. A. Fergusson, R.B., brother of Sir James Fergusson, Bart., 
Governor of Bombay, and the gentleman who recently contested 
the Peterborough election. The Indian Immigration Bill, a mea- 
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sure based upon the Act in force in British Guiana, was passed in 
both Houses of the Legislature last Session and has since received 
the Royal Assent. An engineer of large experience in India has 
completed the survey of a line of railway from Palmerston to Pine 
Creek, a distance of 148} miles. The estimates for this rail- 
way, including rolling stock, work-shops, and stations, amount to 
£959,283. The Bill authorising the construction of the line has 
just passed through both Chambers without a division, and now 
awaits the Governor’s assent. This railway goes through a large 
area of fine agricultural land, and traverses an immense mineral 
district which is known to be rich in alluvial and quartz-bearing 
gold, stream and lode tin, copper and galena. The Parliament 
has also virtually sanctioned the erection of a jetty at Palmerston, 
at a cost of £51,600, which will enable the largest ocean-going 
steamers to load and unload in all states of a tide which rises and 
falls twenty-five feet. The construction of the dry-dock will be 
undertaken when the necessary data have been obtained, and the 
progress of the settlement will warrant so extensive a work. Mr. 
Ernest Favene, who successfully conducted what is known as the 
“* Queenslander Exploring Expedition,” has during the past few 
months explored, for the South Australian Government, the coun- 
try between the table-land and the coast of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. A telegram from Daly Waters, one of the stations in the 
overland telegraph line, dated July 16th, gives the following 
account of some of the country through which he has passed :— 


McArthur river drains a large extent of good pastoral country available for both 
sheep and cattle... . Country watered by magnificent springs quite independent of 
local rainfall. One spring issuing from cleft in edge of table-land forms a waterfall 
into a small lake. The McArthur below tidal influences is a fine river with broad 
reaches of water, high banks with deep water to the very edge of bank. Open flats on 
either side of river. Rise and fall of tide only about three feet; very sluggish. The 
McArthur is the best river, and distinctly different from any I have yet seen in the 
gulf (Carpentaria). Roads easily obtainable both to the downs country South Daly or 
North Newcastle. No perceptible range to be crossed. . . . In the McArthur any vessel 
could lie alongside and discharge, as the banks are sheer into deep water for miles. 
There is a lagoon of fresh water at the lowest point we were at... . Am forwarding 
map and detailed report. 


Another exploring party, fully equipped by the South Australian 
Government, left the Katherine station on July 21st, under the 
command of Mr. David Lindsay, who has for many years been 
connected with the Survey Department. This party will explore 
the country which lies between the East Alligator and Roper rivers, 
and which has as its most northerly point Cape Arnheim. This 
country is literally a terra incognita. No white man has ever tra- 
versed it, if a floating tradition of “a white man with a flour-bag 
beard” living with the aboriginals, and surmised to be one of 
Leichardt’s party, be discarded. Mr. Lindsay expects to return to 
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the Katherine about November, and valuable results are anti- 
cipated from his explorations, as several considerable rivers are. 
known to flow through the country into northern waters. 

In the second paragraph Major-General Feilding enters upon 
details about the Northern Territory. He then becomes more in- 
accurate than ever. On sugar-cultivation there he makes the 
following statement which I will give and correct :— 

““The unfortunate grower must be prepared to lose two crops 
out of five from— 

(1.) “ Drought.” The average rainfall at Palmerston the past 
twelve years has been sixty-three inches. Sugar-cane has been 
grown for four years. It has done well in the Government Nursery 
each year. 

(2.) “Too much rain during the crushing season.” Crushing 
commences in Australia in July. Not an inch of rain has fallen 
during the months of July, — and September since a record 
has been kept. 

(3.) “‘ Rust.” Rust has never appeared in the Northern Terri- 
tory. 

(4.) “Most of the lands fit for cultivation under tolerably 
favourable conditions, have been bought up by land-sharks and 
speculators.” Only about half a million acres have been sold in 
the whole territory. There are millions of acres as suitable as any 
that have been sold. 

(5.) “No land is obtainable except at prices prohibitive to any 
but the rich man.” The upset price for land is 12s. 6d. per acre ; 
but 1,280 acres can be taken up at sixpence (6d.) per acre per 
annum, and in five years, i.c. at a total price of two shillings and 
sixpence (2s. 6d.) per acre, and compliance with easy cultivating 
and fencing conditions, a grant of the fee simple of the land is 
issued. Rice, sugar, coffee, tea, indigo, tobacco, cotton, or any 
other merchantable tropical or semi-tropical production is accepted 
as cultivation (vide Act 271 of 1882, clause 77). 

It is only right, perhaps, to state that sugar-manufacturing in 
the Northern Territory is yet in its infancy. The first shipment of 
sugar has reached Adelaide this year. In addition to sugar-cane, 
there are a large number of other plants which grow and thrive. 
Mr. Maurice Holtze, the Government Gardener, writing last year, 
says :— 

Amongst the plants which have proved fully s suitable during the past three years, I 
am glad to say that the most valuable portion which have succeeded well are, sugar- 
cane, indigo, tapioca, arrowroot, rice, maize, ramie, ground nut, castor oil, sesam, and 
ginger. 

Cotton is indigenous, and grows luxuriantly. Mr. Poett, an old 
Ceylon planter, who is manager of an estate at Rum Jungle, about 
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thirty miles south of Southport, writing on February 12th, 1883, 
reports :-— 


Cinchona.—Some seed planted eleven months ago has given us plants whose growth 
is splendid. I have never seen it equalled in Ceylon. On the 30th November I marked 
these plants as fifteen inches, to-day they top a yard measure... Of younger 


cinchona-plants there are fully 10,000 promising splendidly, and probably 200,000 
younger still. 


Coffee.—There are from 150,000 to 200,000 young plants just putting forth their 
fourth leaves, and a more healthy nursery I challenge anyone to show anywhere. 

Tobacco, India-rubber.—The latter will do well here, and, I think, tobacco also; but 
of this plant I have not much experience. 

When I was in the Northern Territory last year, I received an 
address from the Chinese residents. It contains the following 
significant sentence, ‘‘ We well know that vast portions of this 
settlement are good for agriculture.” The existence, therefore, of 
suitable land and climate, and of exceptionably favourable terms 
upon which land can be obtained, is beyond question. 

The pastoral lands are offered at sixpence per square mile for the 
first seven years, and two shillings and sixpence per square mile for 
the remaining eighteen years of a twenty-five years’ lease. To secure 
this lease, the land must be declared stocked at the end of the 
third year after application, with two head of large cattle, or ten 
head of sheep per square mile. Nominally, the whole of the 
Northern Territory may be said to be applied for ; but in cases where 
no attempts have been made to stock, the country will be forfeited. 
Thousands of square miles are certain to revert to the Government. 
almost immediately, and the leases for twenty-five years will then 
be offered at auction at a minimum price of sixpence per square 
mile for the first seven years, and two shillings and sixpence per 
square mile for the remainder of the term. 

And yet Major-General Feilding, obviously ignorant of our 
legislation, and of the capabilities of the country, does not hesitate 
to say, ‘As a field for the settlement of young gentlemen with 
small means, the Northern Territory cannot be recommended ’ 
Those who really know Australia are of opinion that there is no 
field that presents such favourable openings for settlement. 

Thave, I think, clearly proved that ‘‘ those who legislate for South 
Australia,” instead of having any “jealous fear lest the ‘ tail should 
wag the dog,’” are proud of their splendid northern possession, and 
are animated by an enthusiastic determination to develop and 
advance it. In my place in the House of Assembly on July 16th, 
when moving the second reading of the Palmerston and Pine Creek 
Railway Bill, 1 expressed what I believed to be the views of the 
Parliament and the people of South Australia. I then said :— 


Iam quite satisfied this work will be the beginning of a new era for the Northern 
Territory. It will attract the attention of capitalists from all parts of the world to the 
Northern Territory. That country will be selected by those adventurous and 
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courageous spirits who are the first pioneers in the settlement of new countries such 
as the Northern Territory is. Palmerston itself is bound to be a first-class city, and 
all attempts that may be made by other trans-continental schemes to make a place like 
Point Parker a rival must of necessity fail, because there are no such conditions of 
open sea and harbour in the Gulf of Carpentaria as we have at Port Darwin. Those 
old traditions of immense mineral wealth both in New Guinea and the Northern Terri- 
tory, are going to be realised in hard and clearest fact. It is not for nothing that those 
old Spanish navigators called our Northern Territory terra aurifera: they certainly 
found gold there hundreds of years ago. By-and-bye, when we have an easy means of 
transit from the port to the interior, when the cost of living is something approaching 
that which is the cost upon other gold-fields, the hidden treasures of the earth will be 
brought forth, and mines of gold and tin and copper will be found there to reward the 
hardy miner’s toil. I am not at all disposed to be too sanguine, but I venture to say it 
is quite within the region of possibility that we may have one or two towns approach- 
ing, at any rate, to what Sandhurst and Ballarat are in Victoria, for those who are the 
best competent to speak of it say that there are indications of mineral wealth quite 
equal to any of the indications given on the sites of those two large mining towns. I 
am satisfied that before many years have passed, when our pioneer planters have got 
over their preliminary troubles, there will be prosperous owners of sugar, coffee, and 
rice plantations. The result of the railway will be that the stations which have been 
taken up will be stocked with cattle and with horses, and southward also with sheep. 
The population of the Kast, who, as they become penetrated with western ideas, and 
learn western customs, will get to like a beef-steak as well as a Briton, and there will 
be shipped from the Northern Territory to the Eastern Archipelago and the Indian 
Seas immense quantities of cattle to be used there for food. We shall get an Indian 
market for our horses, and southward, eastward, and westward—within our boundaries 
—we shall have a large, a flourishing, and a prosperous pastoral interest. I say these 
things are to come with this railway. What the country will be without the railway I 
will not venture for a moment to contemplate. I do not think this House will deny to 
that country this necessary work for its development ; and I believe, by-and-bye, when 
the history of these times comes to be written, when on the north coast there shall be 
a large city and fleets of merchant ships, then our children will be proud that their 
fathers had foresight and statesmanship enough to see that there was a great country, 
and that we gave them the means of becoming great. 


These views and anticipations, as the report shows, were warmly 
cheered by the House, and the fact that the Bill passed without a 
division is the evidence that the Parliament of South Australia is 
free from any little-minded or “ jealous fear” lest the Northern 
Territory should become, as it must be, great and prosperous. 

The commendation of Governor Sir W. Jervois, and the approval 
of the Secretary of State, Earl Derby, will be accepted by all fair- 
minded readers as sufficient proof that the interests of the Northern 
Territory have not been neglected by South Australia. Parents 
who are enquiring ‘‘ Whither shall I send my son ?” may be sure 
that their sons may go further afield than the Northern Territory 
and fare worse. 


J. Lanepon Parsons. 


Adelaide, South Australia. 
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REMINISCENCES OF JOHN REYNOLDS, 
GOLDSMITH. 


Dear Mr. Eprror, 

It is now more than sixty years since I left an old west- 
country school, where both gentle and simple were taught in those 
days, and was bound apprentice to my father in what was then 
considered the honourable calling of a goldsmith. ‘‘ Merchants” they 
were then termed, although the present age has confounded the 
followers of a craft which used deservedly to rank amongst the 
fine arts, with the petty vendors of tea and sugar, under the com- 
mon designation of ‘‘ shopkeepers.” My father, worthy man, was a 
person of some note in his native town. He was a man of wealth 
for those days; of sound judgment and tried probity in his dealings. 
Moreover, it added somewhat to his importance that his father, 
and my grandfather, the first of the name who managed the 
business upon which the stock has since thrived, was a younger 
son of one of the oldest families in the country. The family acres, 
which had been held by one Rainaldus, a lineal ancestor at the 
time of Doomsday Book, had all gone to the eldest son, who 
promptly showed his appreciation of his birthright by squandering 
them upon women and horses, and who died miserably in a duel, 
only just in time to save himself from the workhouse. The second 
son had the family living. Two or three others were provided for 
in the army and navy. But a change of ministry overthrew the 
family interest, and so my grandfather, being number six of the 
sons, did wisely and well in marrying the rich daughter of 
the principal merchant at S and carrying on his father-in- 
law’s business. 

Perhaps, Sir, you are wondering what connection the family-tree 
of a west-country goldsmith can have with the National Review. 
But after all, Mr. Editor, this is merely an introduction of myself; 
for did I write to you as plain John Reynolds, without any 
announcement of my age and station, I fear me that this letter 
(which has been hard work to one of four-score) would have found 
a resting-place in the common cemetery of your waste-paper 
basket. Now, Sir, that you know who I am, let me go on to tell 
you how it is that I have been led to address you. I have been 
a widower now for many years, and my constant companion ever 
since my wife’s death has been my daughter Sophia. Her filial 
care cannot be needed much longer now in this world, though I 
am a hale man of my years, and may God repay her for her 
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unwearying tenderness to an old and sometimes, I fear, a peevish 
man. She has foregone a home and helpmate of her own, and all 
that young girls generally look forward to in this life, in order to 
make a happy home for her old father ; and may God bless her for 
it, [say again. You must forgive me if I am a little prolix, Mr. 
Editor, for you know an old hound is rather obstinate sometimes, 
and will linger in the cover, though when once away he is often the 
most reliable Now, my daughter. Sophia has joined a new-fangled 
institution that has been started down in this quiet old place, called 
a Book Club. A precious lot of trash they generally have sent to them. 
But yet, I daresay, it is more wholesome reading than a good 
many of the novels and tales that girls would read without blush- 
ing when I was a youngster. Well, amongst the books that were 
passed on to us last week there was a copy of a back number of 
the National Review. It was rather behind time; but then, you see, 
this is a Cathedral town, and the Close is full of spinsters, and as 
my daughter was only admitted into the club as a favour (being, 
as I have said, better born than most young women of her class), 
she does not get the books until all the sentimental young ladies 
in the Close have done with them. You know, Sir, young women 
think it necessary to read so many things now-a-days that they 
don’t understand, and they have to look out so many words in the 
dictionary, that it takes them a long time to get through a month’s 
periodicals. Well, Sir, I say that this copy of the National Review 
caught my eye, and I was pleased with the title. ‘‘ National” is a 
good word, and a heart-stirring word : although it is too often used as 
a prefix to societies and institutions which are representative only 
of cliques and factions. I thought to myself that if a periodical 
were in existence which proposed to do something more than 
encourage the making of laws for one class of the people, to the 
detriment of all the rest, it would indeed be worthy of support. 

In running my eye down the list of contents and authors, I was 
astonished to see the name of Thomas Tantivy amongst the 
authors. I must explain to you, Sir, that this gentleman is no 
very distant relation of my own. For my grandfather, the first 
goldsmith of the family, had a sister Jane, who married Thomas 
Tantivy’s great grandfather. I see that this Master Thomas, who 
used to be content as a quiet country squire, has become a regular 
London dandy—hanging about the clubs and Mall—and so I 
suppose he would not care to recognize a cousin in a plain country 
goldsmith, although a former Mayor of his city, and a man of 
some note there, if I may say so without offence. I daresay, now, 
that he has often passed my place of business (for his family live 
not far from here), and seen the name, ‘John Reynolds, Gold- 
smith,” over the door, without even a thought that the owner was 
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his cousin and of gentle birth. Nevertheless, I was pleased to 
think that Master Thomas had done something useful for once in 
his life ; and for the credit of the name, I was glad to be able to 
think that what he said was sensible and well-expressed, which 
is more than I should have expected. It then occurred to me, 
Sir, that if the daily thoughts and experiences of one whom I look 
upon as almost a boy (though he is probably grey-headed by this 
time), could have so much in them to interest and amuse, possibly 
some sweepings from the garner of an old man’s recollection and 
experience might find a fitting place in your columns. Now I am 
well aware, Sir, that the chief interest of life in these days has 
centred in London, and a few other large towns in this country. 
There the fortunes are made, and the honours and rewards are 
given away. London is like one of those International Exhi- 
bitions that they are so fond of now-a-days. Thither people 
crowd to display what beauty, talents, or virtues they may possess, 
and to try and draw a prize, or even an honourable mention. They 
are not content with a quiet provincial show-room. Nevertheless, 
in some ways I think that this feverish congregation of human 
beings is not without its especial dangers and disadvantages. 
Perhaps you will think that I am croning like an old woman over 
the virtues of the past—(‘‘laudator temporis acti,” we used to say at 
s School)—but I doubt if it is wholly so. At all events, 
I seem to trace in some features of modern life a growing 
deterioration from the old type, which is still remediable, if the 
remedies be but applied in time. So, Sir, if you will permit me, 
I will try to shake together my old wits, and recall for you as well 
as I can some phases of life as it used to be in my father’s days, 
and in my own young days, down in the west country; and I 
think you will agree with me that there was much that was 
valuable and sterling in it. How far its better qualities have 
passed away, and how far they are beyond recall, it will be for 
your readers to determine. 

I know, Sir, that your space is limited, and that you have 
young pens competing for your columns; and I am well aware 
that my more ancient quill is apt to turn aside to those vague and 
devious fancies, which the retracing of the path of life is apt to 
call up in an old and lingering recollection. So, for the nonce, 
I will confine my few remarks to one main characteristic of those 
days—which I fear me has to some extent passed away—the 
sympathy of classes. 

It is not uncommon for the men of this generation to look upon 
the days of our forefathers as times of aristocratic pretension and 
of rigid barriers between class and class. I believe that this is 
wholly false. Undoubtedly birth and station were, in one sense, 
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more highly appreciated than they now are. Even the most 
intelligent and highly-educated of men were more deferential to a 
person of exalted rank, apart from his intrinsic merits. They 
were willing to be guided by him in matters of policy, and to 
defer to his wishes in questions of social and domestic interest, in 
a manner that not the most devoted toady of the present day 
would dream of imitating. This was merely a part of the spirit 
of discipline and subordination of the age. The same spirit gave 
personal power to the Crown—to the head of a family—to the 
manager of a business. Men had not yet learnt to regard 
superiority of class or position as a primdé facie proof of corruption 
or imbecility. Notwithstanding this deference to position and 
authority, there was, in the habit of life of the days of which 
I speak, much that cemented together the different ranks and 
stations of men in a manner now, alas! unknown. This began 
from the earliest days of childhood. I have already told you that 
I was educated at S School. This was an old endowed 
school, such as there are many dotted about in our country and 
cathedral towns. In the days when there were no railways, and 
travelling by road was slow and precarious, high and low, rich 
and poor, sent their children to the nearest school where 
a good education could be found. Hence it arose that side 
by side on the same benches, and subject to the same 
discipline, might be found in many of these local schools the 
children of the local magnates and of the local petty tradesmen. 
The former were sent because the school was near, the latter 
because it was cheap, in many cases gratuitous to those whose 
parents lived in the town. I had always known of this mixture 
of classes in schools in the west country; and I imagined at one 
time that it might be a peculiarity of that neighbourhood. I 
chanced, however, one day, to meet in our Cathedral a very 
intelligent Manchester merchant, to whom I showed such civilities 
as were becoming, and from whom I learnt much that was interest- 
ing. Amongst other things, I was showing him the old grammar 
school (now dwindled, alas! by the competition of the big public 
schools to some twenty or thirty scholars). I dilated to him upon 
what is rather a favourite theme of mine, this ancient mixture 
of classes in schools of that character, and showed him the old 
school list. He ridiculed the idea of its being peculiar to the 
west country, and said that, on the contrary, it was common in 
Lancashire and Cheshire; that it was formerly the case to his 
knowledge at Manchester, Preston, and Chester schools, and that 
some relics of the habit even subsisted at this day. Some weeks 
after this occurrence I received from my Manchester friend a copy 
of the old school list of Manchester Grammar School, which has 
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been published by the Chetham Society, in which the names and 
parentage of the scholars have been preserved from the earliest 
times, with such notes of their subsequent history as could be 
obtained—a very laudable practice which might be generally 
adopted. In this list anyone can see for himself the scions of the 
great families of Stanley, Trafford, Radcliffe, Booth, and Egerton, 
sitting side by side on the same forms with the children of John 
Jones, cheesemonger, and Thomas Hobbs, tinker. Nor did this 
intermixture of class cease with school. It was far more the 
custom in those days than at present for students from different 
parts of England to localize themselves at some particular college 
at the Universities. Thus the boys from the west country would 
flock to Balliol, Corpus Christi, or Exeter Colleges at Oxford, the 
Lancashire and Cheshire boys to Brazennose ; the Cumbrians to 
Queen’s, and so forth. The sons of the county magnates went as 
commoners, fellow commoners, or noblemen. The sons of the — 
country parsons, county tradesmen, yeomen, and even handicrafts- 

men would go to the same colleges as scholars, sizars, Bible clerks, 
or what not—for in those days each county had its own close 
scholarships at its own college. Now, although a nobleman and 
a sizar cannot have associated on very equal terms at the same 
college, (and in those days great distinctions in such matters would 
be regarded by the sizar as no grievance), still it is difficult to 
believe that there can have been no bonds of sympathy between 
boys who had for so long winced under the same cane at school, 
and dined in the same hall, prayed in the same chapel, and 
attended the same lectures at college. They might meet on a 
different footing in after life. One might be a cheesemonger, the 
other a lord lieutenant. Still, they must each know what the 
other was really worth; and at all events the man of the lower 
class would not do what is so frequent now-a-days, condemn his 
superior as of necessity selfish and empty-headed. He would 
know better from personal contact with him. Now, alas! 
the county magnates despise the old county schools and send 
their boys to Eton and Harrow; and from all parts of the 
country there flock to associate with them the sons of those who, 
from having amassed large fortunes by trading in thousands of 
pounds, are called successful merchants, and despise tradesmen 
like myself, who do not make as many hundreds by the pursuit 
of a fine art. The contact of the high-born and the moneyed is 
seldom for the good of the former. They are either vulgarized or 
made exclusive. But in either case they lose the advantage of a 
personal knowledge of the middle classes in their own neighbour- 


hood; a loss, in my opinion, most serious to both parties 
concerned. 
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I have dealt now with the localization of school and college life 
in former years as of necessity drawing closer the bonds of union 
between different classes of men in the same neighbourhood. 
But the same difficulty of locomotion which brought the children 
of the noble and humble together at school also brought their 
parents into contact at the county town. Even half a century 
ago a country gentleman would as often as not have a town house 
in the county town to which he was nearest. Even if the head 
of the family had no house of his own in the local centre, the 
strong probability was that any younger son of the family, who 
had a separate maintenance, would marry and set up for himself 
in the town nearest to the family acres. Thus the county town, 
and not London, was “town.” Thither all the nobility and gentry 
of the neighbourhood would flock for their local ‘“‘ season,” usually 
in the winter. Then were given successions of merry dances, 
dinners, and supper parties. The best London players would find 
it worth their while to go down and play in the local theatres. In 
Cathedral towns the Church dignitaries often had a special allow- 
ance for ‘‘ hospitality’ during the winter season. Thus the county 
town was really a centre of society of the upper and upper-middle 
classes, who were brought into immediate contact with one 
another. 

From the causes that I have already mentioned, the men of 
rank and fashion were also well acquainted, and on friendly terms 
with the tradesmen, who thrived upon the steady custom of the 
surrounding gentry. Now-a-days, the large houses of S——, where 
open house was once kept by gentlemen of means and position, 
have all been pulled down, or turned into girls’ schools. The 
county Ball-room is filled once a year with what is miscalled a 
county gathering, at which one half of the guests ignore or snub 
the other half. The town council, upon which county gentlemen, 
generals, and admirals were proud to find a seat, has passed into 
the hands of small Radical shopkeepers. It is but rarely that 
many of the county magnates come to reside in their country seats. 
When they do so, they frequently try to repair the extravagance of 
the London Season by savings of a halfpenny per pound on their 
soap and candles, which they order from Co-operative stores in 
London, instead of spending their money in their own neighbour- 
hood. I can assure you, Sir, that the tradesmen feel this bitterly, 
and much ill-blood is caused thereby. 

I have said, Sir, that it stands to reason that the close relations 
into which the different classes of men were thus brought with one 
another, from their earliest days, must of necessity have broken 
down the barriers between them. I will mention two other facts 
which illustrate this statement, but whether they were effects or 
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causes I am hardly prepared tosay. Intermarriages between the 
tradesman class and the gentry were far more common than they 
are now; and it was by no means unusual, and in some places 
customary, for the younger sons of the country gentlemen to go 
into trade. It is curious what false ideas have got afloat with 
regard to these matters. Not long ago I picked up in my daughter’s 
room a History of England since the Great War, by a Mr. Spencer 
Walpole. The events referred to being all in my own recollection, 
I soon got interested in the book. I had not proceeded far when 
I fell upon this, to me, astonishing statement with reference to the 
state of society at the end of the last century: 


No one with any pretensions to noble blood would have thought of going into trade. 
A gentleman’s son would rather have died a pauper than have become a wine- 
merchant. 

I know not whence Mr. Walpole can have obtained his informa- 
tion ; I fancy this must be one of those general statements which 
are made, unsupported by inquiry, because the author fancies that 
they must be true. At all events, as regards those parts of the 
country which I know best, the statement is wholly unfounded. It 
would be more true of the present day than of the period of which 
he is speaking. In some parts of the west country it was almost 
the rule, where the properties were small, for the younger sons of 
families who had no political interest, to go into trade, either in 
London or in their own county towns. In Devonshire, for 
instance, if you will look through the lists of Mayors and Sheriffs 
of the county towns, you will find that they were tradesmen as a 
rule, but also connected by birth with almost all the country 
gentlemen’s families in the neighbourhood. Why, even in this 
town of S , where I live, here am I, the eldest lineal 
representative of the oldest family in the county, a gold- 
smith; and not long ago I had two neighbours, a hosier and 
a draper, whose pedigrees were almost as ancient. And I may 
add, moreover, that the large majority of the neighbouring squires 
—county families they are now called—are men whose grand- 
fathers, or great-grandfathers, were holders of retail shops in this 
city. They have intermarried two or three times with the daughters 
of old families, and now think not a little of their position. And 
that this is not altogether a social peculiarity of the west country 
I know. I once had occasion, as guardian of a boy who wished to 
be elected a fellow of a college at Oxford as founder’s kin, to hunt 
up the ramifications of his family tree. He was descended from a 
family which was thrice ennobled, and which had at one time held 
vast possessions in Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
and Northumberland. Yet, in a very short time, I came across 
two undoubted members of the family stem, who at the end of the 
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last century were ‘beer brewers” at Chester; and one whole 
family, which had settled in Hertfordshire, and were ‘‘ London 
turkey merchants”; besides numbers of men bearing the family 
arms and name in trade in Newcastle, Manchester, Wakefield, Leeds, 
Chester, Macclesfield, and, indeed, in almost every large town in 
the north. I also found a great number of cases in which the 
younger daughters of the family had married tradesmen—as has 
often been the case with the daughters of good old families in the 
west. One must not forget that, in the days of which we are speak- 
ing, all hopes of advancement in the army, navy, or civil service, 
were closed to those who had no political interest; and fathers, 
who happened to have a larger family than the paternal acres and 
the family livings could support, were obliged to send their sons 
into trade to gain a living. Almost the only other employment 
open to a younger son, was in the East India Company’s service, 
and even there promotion was a mere matter of favouritism, and 
the prizes of the service were to a large extent confined to a few 
families. 

At the opening of the present century, then, the upper and 
middle classes in this country were united by ties of blood, common 
education, neighbourship, and common interest, in a manner 
which has now almost wholly disappeared. 

But it was not only between upper and middle classes that these 
bonds existed. Those were not the days of gigantic factories, in 
which the human occupants are ticketed and numbered like 
convicts, and known to their employer only as “hands.” In 
almost all handicrafts, boys began life as apprentices, usually living 
in their master’s house as a part of his family. This old custom 
of apprenticeship, which is now rapidly becoming extinct, and 
which it is the fashion of the young Radical to jeer at as a survival 
of barbarism, was in truth a most valuable social institution. 
Master and pupil were united in the closest way, as members of 
the same family, and as engaged in a common calling, in which 
the interest of the one was the interest of the other. The apprentice 
wished to learn his trade—the master wished him to become a 
smart workman as soon as possible. It needs no rhetorician to 
persuade your readers that the tie between employer and workman, 
under such circumstances, was far closer than it is at present. 
Indeed, it was often productive of lasting friendship and good-will, 
cemented in many cases by union of blood. As it was not rare for 
the master’s son to marry the gentleman’s daughter, so the appren- 
tice often married the master’s daughter. Such were the social 
relations between master and workman in handicrafts ; but even in 
agriculture the gradation between the tenant-farmer, who lived in 
a cottage and worked in a smock-frock, and his few labourers, was 
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far less sudden than between the smart young farmer of the present 
day and his ‘‘ hands.” 

Thus, then, we can picture for ourselves, in a retrospect of the 
past, a state of society which, with all its faults, had this great 
merit of sympathy between classes. Alas! that sympathy is 
rapidly passing away. 

The chief relic of the tie which survives, is in the relation of 
domestic servants to their master’s families. The servants are 
drawn, as a rule, from the labouring class. They live often for 
many years cheek by jowl with the members of the upper and 
middle classes; they learn all their merits and all their weak- 
nesses. They are treated, for the most part, with the greatest 
kindness and consideration. As often as not they return to their 
own class when they marry; but they cannot fail to carry with 
them into their cottage homes some measure of good-will and 
kindly feeling towards those whose bread they have so long eaten. 
If we consider the tens of thousands who are continually passing 
through the ranks of domestic servants in this country, we must 
be convinced that the leaven is indeed still powerful. 

But can the gap which otherwise exists between the upper 
classes and the middle and lower classes be ever bridged over? 
What has brought it about? Probably, in the first instance, the 
influence of Jacobinism. The -shock of the French Revolution 
first taught the upper classes to fear their dependants, the lower to 
hate their employers and masters. The great growth of the 
manufacturing industries is also much to blame. On the one 
hand, it has multiplied employés to such an extent as to make 
it next to impossible for the master to have any intercourse 
with them. Secondly, it has produced a race of plutocrats who 
have done much to make the upper classes haughty and exclusive. 
Another cause is probably to be found in the overwhelming attrac- 
tions of the political lottery in London, which, since the Reform 
Bill of 1832, has drawn the great people of the provinces from 
their proper sphere on their own estates, to join in the general 
melée in the lists at Westminster. In London, like only meets 
like. All these causes have been aggravated tenfold by the general 
over-centralization of society, politics, and industries, which 
facility of locomotion has tended as much as any one cause to 
produce. 

Is this unwholesome state of things without a remedy? I trow 
not. Of course, it is impossible in some ways to alter the changed 
condition of the country which mere advance in years has brought 
about. We cannot, if we would, return to the days of stage- 
coaches and shilling postage. 

Possibly in the manufacturing districts the old sympathy and 
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confidence will never be entirely restored ; yet one has some hopes 
{| that there may be other Salts and other Crossleys who may stand 
to their employés, as a body, in the same friendly relation as the 
old-fashioned master did to his journeyman or apprentice. 

But, after all, a great part of England is agricultural, and not 
industrial. ‘‘ Si possunt avelli circensibus,” (I think that is an 
apt quotation for an old man,) the country gentlemen and Peers 
have it entirely in their own power to revive the old kindly feelings 
with the upper and lower middle classes and lower classes in their 
own districts. Let them but cease to imitate the ostentation and 


extravagance of the merchant-princes in London, and return to 
their duties as resident landlords. Let the sons go and hunt in 
their own country instead of crowding to Tarporley or Market 
Harborough. Let the fathers and mothers exert themselves to 
take a prominent part in local affairs, and to become personally 
acquainted with the smaller squires, tradesmen, farmers, and work- 
people in their neighbourhood, and the old condition of things 
may easily be revived. We used to read at school that ‘‘ Lati- 
fundia perdidere Italiam.” Certainly, in this country, wherever 
the size or number of properties has run beyond the possibility 
of regular residence and personal supervision on the part of the 
owners, the social results have been disastrous. I have great 
hopes that the recent agricultural depression will compel many 
pleasure-seeking landlords to return to live on their estates, and 
that Lord Cairns’ Settled Estates Act will induce them to part 
with properties on which they cannot reside. The other day, 

| looking through the list of prize-winners at a large Agricultural 

College in this neighbourhood, I was delighted to see the names of 
several younger sons of good old west-country families. This I 
regard as an augury of better times. These young men evidently 
intend to lead a sensible and useful life in the cultivation of their 
family acres. Possibly I am over sanguine—but I think not. I 
believe firmly that the old condition of things was a great blessing 
to the country, and, as such, would be revived with general 
applause. After all, most of our fellow-creatures, of whatever 
class, have a sneaking kindness for one another if they can only be 
brought together. 

Now, Sir, I must bring a reluctant pen to a standstill. I can 
only hope that my veteran reminiscences will not weary your 
readers, and that they may at least learn some small lesson in 
social tolerance from one who, though by birth a gentleman, is 
proud to write himself, as I do, 

JoHN REyYNOLDs, 
Citizen and Goldsmith. 
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In undertaking the task of translating the Paradoxe sur le Comé- 
dien of Diderot, Mr. Walter Pollock is entitled to the thanks not only 
of all English readers who are unacquainted with French, but of 
those, likewise, who, knowing the original language, devote what 
time they can spare for foreign writings principally to contemporary 
authors. A preface being deemed advisable, much judgment was 
‘shown in getting Mr. Irving to write it. The popularity of his 
name alone must have been a great recommendation of the work 
to many in whose minds that of Diderot himself might arouse 
no particular association. It is to be hoped, however, that their 
‘curiosity will have been sufficiently awakened to urge them to dis- 
cover for themselves how the paradox has been sustained ; for any 
reader who fails to get beyond the preface, or flinches from following 
the intricacies of the work itself, cannot escape having an erroneous 
idea about Diderot’s aim and arguments. Considerable allowance 
must needs be made for Mr. Irving in his novel capacity of critic. 
As an actor he has, of course, a theory of his own about his art, 
and he is fully entitled to differ from Diderot as to its true 
principles. But the truth, in this instance, is that he seems to 
have misconceived Diderot altogether—a thing by no means so 
very difficult to do, for it is perhaps impossible to have to deal 
with a more impulsive or erratic author. There seems, however, 
in the present case to be a special reason for the blunder he has 
fallen into. It is one from which a great majority of disputes, 
social as well as literary, spring, namely, neglecting the necessity 
of doing one’s very best to get behind an author’s terms, and so 
arrive at a clear comprehension of his actual meaning and 
purpose. It is taking his words at their first blush, ascribing to 
them that too-treacherous sense which impulse, bias, or mental 
fatigue may impart. 

Mr. Irving lays bare, we think, the cause of his unfavourable judg- 
ment of Diderot’s essay, at the very outset of his preface. ‘Having 
persuaded himself,” he says of Diderot, “‘ that sensibility should have 
no part in an actor’s functions, he goes on to prove that it is one of 
the misfortunes, and even one of the vices, of the human mind.’ 
Now, let us dip, here and there, into the work thus summarily 
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disposed of, and see what Diderot actually says. We will use the very 
words of the translation which Mr. Irving has provided this very 
preface for. “If the actor were full, really full, of feeling, how 
could he play the same part twice running with the same spirit 
and success? Full of fire at the first performance, he would be 
worn out and cold as marble at the third. But take it that he is 
an attentive mimic, and thoughtful disciple of Nature, then the 
first time he comes on the stage as Augustus, Cinna, &c., faithful 
copying of himself and the effects he has arrived at will so prevail 
that his acting, far from losing in force, will gather strength with 
the new observations he will make from time to time. He will 
increase or moderate his effects, and you will be more and more 
pleased with him.”—(P. 8.) ‘‘ The likeness of passion on the 
stage is not its true likeness: it is but extravagant portraiture, 
caricature on a grand scale, subject to conventional rules. What 
artist will confine himself most strictly within the limit of these rules ? 
What kind of actor will most successfully lay hold on this regulated 
bombast—the man dominated by his own character, or the man 
born without character, or the man who strips himself of his own 
to put on another greater, more noble, more fiery, more elevated ? 
One is one’s self by nature; one becomes someone else by imita- 
tion; the heart one is supposed to have is not the heart one has. 
What, then, is the true talent? That of knowing well the outward 
symptoms of the soul we borrow; of addressing ourselves to the 
sensations of those who see and hear us; of deceiving them by 
the imitation of these symptoms, by an imitation which aggrandises 
everything in their imagination, and which becomes the measure 
of their judgment, for it is impossible otherwise [for them] to 
appreciate that which passes inside us.”—(P. 74.) ‘‘ The man of 
sensibility is too much at the mercy of his diaphragm to be a 
great king, a great politician, a great magistrate, a just man, or a 
close observer, and, consequently, an admirable imitator of 
Nature—unless, indeed, he can forget himself, distract himself 
from himself, and, with the aid of a strong imagination, make for 
himself certain shapes which serve him for types, and on which he 
keeps his attention fixed, with the aid of a tenacious memory. 
Only then it is not his own self that is concerned : it is another's 
mind and will that master him.”—(P. 80.) “Let me repeat it, 
whether for good or ill, the actor says nothing and does nothing 
in private life in the same way as on the stage; it is a different 
world.”—(P. 81.) “If by some impossible chance an actress 
were endowed with a sensibility comparable in degree to that 
‘which the most finished art can simulate, the stage offers so many 
different characters for imitation—one leading part brings in so 
many opposite situations—that this rare and tearful creature, 
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incapable of playing two different parts well, would at best excel 
in certain passages of one part; she would be the most unequal, 
the narrowest, the least apt actress you can imagine. If it 
happened that she attempted a great flight, her predominant 
sensibility would soon bring her down to mediocrity. She would 
be less like a strong steed at the gallop than a poor hack taking 
the bit in its teeth.”—(P. 94.) 

Now, Diderot’s position, read by the light of these scattered 
extracts, cannot surely be represented as amounting to an utter 
tabooing of all sensibility, as a pernicious quality in an actor, as 
having “‘no part” in his functions. He may or may not fail to 
clearly convey his precise meaning, and it might be open to 
question whether he could not have chosen a better style for 
saying what he meant. But there are other passages of less 
ambiguity :—‘‘ Let us conclude from this that it is untrue that they 
have an exclusive claim to this quality, and that the sensibility 
which would overcome them in private life as on the stage, if they 
were endowed with it, is neither the basis of their character nor the 
cause of their success ; that it belongs to them neither more nor less 
than to any other class of people.”—(P. 67.) ‘The fact is, that to 
have sensibility is one thing, to feel is another. One is a matter 
of soul, the other of judgment.”—(P. 95.) ‘If he (the actor) were 
endowed with that exquisite sensibility which people regard as the 
thing principally needed for his profession, harassed and struck like 
us with an infinity of troubles in quick succession, which some- 
times wither and tear our hearts, how many days would he have 
left to devote to our amusement? Mighty few! The Groom of 
the Chambers would vainly interpose his sovereignty ; the actor’s 
state would often make him answer, ‘ My lord, I cannot laugh to-day,’ 
or, ‘It is over cares other than Agamemnon’s that I would weep.’ 
It is not known, however, that the troubles of life, common to 
actors as to us, and far more opposed to the free exercise of their 
calling, often interrupt them.”—(P. 63.) 

Mr. Irving quotes Talma approvingly. “It was only by a 
faithful imitation of truth and nature that they (that is, Le Kain, 
Mole, and Monvel) succeeded in creating those powerful emotions 
in an enlightened nation which still exist in the recollections of 
those who heard them.” And yet he has, only a few lines before, 
taken exception to Diderot saying that an actor ‘‘must have 
penetration and no sensibility ; the art of mimicking everything, 
or, which comes to the same thing, the same aptitude for every 
sort of character and part.” If Talma is right, surely Diderot is 
too, for the difference between them lies only in the manner of 
expressing just the same idea. Mr. Irving then tells us, as if he 
were making some really important revelation, that, ‘‘ For an 
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actress to come on the stage not knowing what she is going to say 
is not the way to give a faithful imitation of truth and nature,” 
forgetting, in the course of half a dozen lines, or strangely ignoring 
the exception taken by Diderot to the method of Mlle. Dumesnil 
on this very ground, that she ‘‘comes on the stage not knowing 
what she is going to say; half the time she does not know what 
she is saying.” Whether this was applicable, as a fair criticism, 
to the actress in question, may be open to doubt, if Talma thought 
her a great actress. But, for all that, Diderot’s and Talma’s 
principles are identical, though the former may have been led 
astray in respect of his illustration, from prejudice against Mlle. 
Dusmenil, or from an erroneous estimate of her abilities. 

And now we arrive at the strangest part of this strange preface. 
Mr. Irving wishes to know if there is no such thing as inspiration ? 
There is hardly a page of the whole paradox in which this wish 
may not find its reasonable gratification. The liberal eulogium 
bestowed upon Clairon, on pages 10 and 11 would, by itself, be 
quite enough. Then mark the apostrophe to Garrick. Why, 
Diderot’s intense appreciation of this admirable actor ought, of 
itself, one might have hoped, to have obviated all risk of any 
misapprehension of his meaning, despite his often equivocal way 
of conveying it. ‘I take thee to witness, Roscius of England, 
celebrated Garrick ; thee, who by the unanimous consent of all 
existing nations art held for the greatest actor they have known! 
Hast thou not told me that, despite thy depth of feeling, thy action 
would be weak if, whatever passion or character thou hadst to 
render, thou couldst not raise thyself by the power of thought 
to the grandeur of a Homeric shape with which thou soughtest 
to identify thyself? When I replied that it was not then from 
thine own type thou didst play, confess thine answer. Didst not 
avow avoiding this with care, and say that thy playing was 
astounding only because thou didst constantly exhibit a creature 
of the imagination which was not thyself ?”—(P. 60.) But Mr. 
Irving answers his own interrogatory with the words of the very 
man he is, as he thinks, at variance with. ‘“‘ ‘ But is there no such 
thing as inspiration?’ ‘Certainly there is,’ replies the philo- 
sopher. ‘You may have your sublime moments, but they must 
come when the man of genius is hovering between nature and his 
sketch of it, and keeping a watchful eye on both. Cool reflection 
must bring the fury of enthusiasm to its bearings.’” And then 
our critie’s critic adds ‘‘ Exactly.” Exactly, of course. But why 
any further altercation? Why, thus on the very verge of the 
‘discovery that it was a mere shadow which was being pursued, 
proceed any more to fight with it? Simply, we are asked to 
understand, because “ this is scarcely the bearing of the paradox.” 
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Diffidently put, it is true; but was there no lurking suspicion felt 
at the time that the bearing of the paradox, or rather the paradox 
itself, might possibly have been misconceived? The story of 
Macready might better have served Diderot’s purpose than his 
gainsayer’s. The loss of a loved daughter would be calculated to 
have the effect of giving a ‘‘ new force” to the acting of any 
performer in a part in which he had to “absorb into himself for 
the purposes of his art” (which according to Mr. Irving himself 
is involved in Diderot’s position) a corresponding, an identical 
histrionic passion. The story taken from Aulus Gellius, at page 
106, is corresponsive, but Diderot thinks even a middling actor 
might display the effect. Talma, says Mr. Irving, when deeply 
moved, found himself making a rapid and fugitive observation on 
the alteration of his voice; and on a certain spasmodic vibration 
it contracted in tears. ‘This, too, is matched by all that Diderot 
enforces on pages 15 and 16. ‘“‘ Untrained actors, yielding to excite- 
ment on the stage, have been known to stumble against the wings 
in impassioned exit. But it is quite possible to feel (query, 
display ?) all the excitement of the situation and yet be perfectly 
self-possessed. This is art which the actor who loses his head has 
not mastered. It is necessary to this art that the mind should 
have, as it were, a double consciousness, in which all the emotions 
proper to the occasion may have full sway (or rather, say, may be 
fully exhibited) while the actor is all the time on the alert for every 
detail of his method.” These are Mr. Irving’s own words, saving 
the suggested emendation inserted between brackets, but they 
might, for the bearing they have upon the point under discussion, 
be a quotation from the paradox itself. Page 107 furnishes an 
anecdote of Asopus, reported by Plutarch, which caps Mr. Irving’s 
illustration, and, in the inference drawn from it, serves the very 
same argumentative purpose. ‘‘ Playing one day toa full house 
the part of Atreus, deliberating with himself how he shall avenge 
himself on his brother Thyestes, there was one of the servants who 
wished to run suddenly past him, and he (Aisopus) being beside 
himself with the vehement emotion and the ardour he threw into 
representing to the life the furious passion of King Atreus, gave 
him such a blow on the head with the sceptre he held in his hand 
that he killed him on the spot.” And in the Paradox, Diderot pro- 
ceeds, saying, ‘‘ But they say an actor is all the better for being 
excited, for being angry. I deny it. He is best when he imitates 
anger. Actors impress the public not when they are furious, but 
when they play fury well.” Now, as it cannot be supposed by 
anybody that Diderot was so infatuated as to be carried away with 
the notion that no actor could be excited, or angry, or furious, 
there is no avoiding the necessary conclusion that when he uses 
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language in which all sensibility seems to be denied to the 
fraternity it must be in some esoteric sense. It is through failing 
to have caught this view that all Mr. Irving’s criticism becomes a 
mere brutum fulmen. When he came to speak of the errors of 
‘untrained actors,” in the paragraph of his preface just quoted, 
ascribing them to ‘‘ excitement,” and “ loss of head,” why did his 
good genius fail, at such a critical conjuncture, to draw his notice 
to the striking fact that he was epitomizing the very argument 
which he sought to discredit ? But blinded to so obvious a fact, 
and tumbling into the trap which ensnares so many who rush into 
a dispute before previously acquainting themselves with the sense 
of their adversaries’ terms, he thinks to give Diderot a coup de grace 
by a triumphant quotation from Talma. Unfortunately for the 
purpose it is meant to serve, there is nothing in the whole para- 
graph which the author of the Paradox would not, in fact does not, 
endorse. ‘A Daniel come to judgment; yea, a Daniel!” “I 
call sensibility,” says Talma, ‘that faculty of exaltation which 
agitates an actor, takes possession of his senses, shakes even his 
very soul, and enables him to enter into the most tragic situations, 
and the most terrible of the passions as if they were his own.” 
Here Talma is alluding to the state of mind in which an actor fits 
himself for the study of his part. This is the “fury of enthu- 
siasm,” this the occasion when the “ portfolio is spread out and 
the pencil is in the fingers,” as according to Diderot. It is ‘the 
faculty of knowing and imitating all natures” (p. 55) at actual 
work. It is the ‘ bestiam mugientem” (p. 56), or, at any rate, 
learning to roar. Talma proceeds to say: ‘‘ The intelligence which 
accompanies sensibility judges the impressions which the latter has 
made us feel; it selects, arranges them, and subjects them to calcula- 
tion. It aids us to direct the employment of our physical and 
intellectual forees—to judge between the relations which are 
between the poet and the situation or the characters of the per- 
sonages, and sometimes to add the shades that are wanting, or 
that language cannot express; to complete, in fine, their expression 
by action and physiognomy.”’ In this second half of the paragraph, 
thus quoted to refute Diderot, the writer has evidently left the 
actor’s study, where ‘sensibility’ has been left behind, having 
served its purpose, and has followed him to the stage where 
** intelligence ”’ now has him in hand, and is turning the results 
of sensibility to artistic account. This quite corresponds with 
Diderot’s doctrine. The actor has now “considered, combined, 
learnt, and arranged the whole thing in his head”’ (p. 9); he has 
“ dipt into the inexhaustible treasure-house of Nature”; (id.) he 
has “‘imaginedatype” (p. 10); the fury of enthusiasm” (p.18) 
is done with, and the work is now cut out for “cool reflection ” 
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to'bring it to “its bearings” (p. 18). The “ enthusiast,” the 
‘“‘ fanatic”? has been superseded by the “ actor whose wits are 
always about him” (p. 25). Talma may have put the whole 
matter in a small compass; but the question is not one of style, or 
degree of literary power. Talma may be terse, Diderot diffusive ; 
but in few words, or too many, they both mean, if they do not seem 
to say, the same thing. 

The fact seems to be that Diderot uses the term sensibility, as 
already suggested, in a peculiar sense. To take one out of a 
choice of several passages, read attentively what he says at page 
56: ‘It would be a strange abuse of language to give the name of 
sensibility to this faculty of reproducing all natures, even ferocious 
natures.” Again at page 95: “To have sensibility is one thing, to 
feel is another.” ‘Is a gentle, weak, sensitive creature jit to 
conceive (!) the self-possession of Léontine, the jealous transports 
of Hermione, the fury of Camilla, the violence of Clytemnestra ?”’ 
&e. &e. And immediately before he has been deprecating the bare 
idea of any actress having by nature a sensibility ‘comparable 
in degree to that which the most finished art can simulate.” Ashe 
deems the chance of such a thing quite impossible, this said sensi- 
bility, which it is the privilege of only the highest art to assume, 
cannot be the same thing that Talma means when he applies the 
same word to “‘ that faculty of exaltation” which is identical with 
Diderot’s “ thought, study of human nature, constant imitation of 
some ideal type, imagination, memory” (p. 9) from which his 
actor plays. The fact is we are here face to face with the “ two 
distinct meanings, both expressed in the same terms,” which we 
are informed at the outset of the Paradox (p. 6) are to be found 
‘in every work.” Our author’s “sensibility” is a matter of 
purely constitutional temperament; and no one could testify to its 
tyranny better than he. Diderot lets us into the secret of the 
singular significance in which he employs the word at page 80: 
‘“* Tf Nature ever moulded a sensitive soul, that soul is mine.” No 
man, perhaps, ever gave a truer account of himself, as all his con- 
temporaries who have written about him agree in testifying to his 
singular sensibility. Géruzez, in his Histoire de la Littérature 
Francaise, summarizes his peculiarities in a few forcible lines: 
‘** Diderot était 4 la merci de tout le monde, et surtout de lui- 
méme ; je veux dire de son génie, car avec lui il ne faut point 
parler de volonté. Si jamais homme parut irresponsable de ses 
paroles, et méme de ses actes, c’est bien Diderot, qui n’a jamais 
atteint lage de raison, quoiqu’il ait beaucoup raisonné; ni de la 
réflexion, bien qu’il ait fait beaucoup de systémes. . . . Autour 
de lui, les choses et les hommes usaient et abusaient de ses puis- 
santes facultés. L’ardeur de son sang et sa vive imagination 
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lemportaient dans ses imprudentes manifestations au dela méme de 
ses propres idées.” 

An attentive perusal of the paradox, and diligent comparison of 
all the places in it, in which the term “ sensibilité” recurs, gives 
rise to the impression that the author himself does not always 
attach the same meaning to it ; but, whether or no, nothing could 
be more clearly made out than that, in the majority of instances, 
his attack is directed against the theory that acting is not an art, 
but, in its highest and most striking forms, due altogether to 
personal impressionability. He knew, as well as Mr. Irving, that 
an actor cannot, any more than any other man, be born without 
a temperament ; but he raises a protest against an idea, prevalent 
among some of his contemporaries, that there was such a thing as 
a temperament special to the profession. The basis of his specu- 
lation, far from being the character of actors, as Mr. Irving 
thinks, has nothing whatever to do with it. He lets himself 
digress, now and then, into observations which are not by any 
means complimentary to the characters and conduct of the persons 
who had adopted the profession of the stage. But he makes 
amends for it by quite as many passages in which praise is be- 
stowed upon them, as artists, as high as their proverbial appetite 
for it could desire. Their character is not in question. Diderot 
might well have let that alone. But he cannot control the im- 
petuosity of his contempt at such an absurd idea as is involved in 
the belief that they are, as it were, so many mere puppets at the 
mercy of every sentimental burst. The sensibilité he may be said 
to run amuck at is allied rather to what we mean by susceptibility. 
The word which is referred to at starting is a mere pretext, 
a stalking horse, under cover of which he aims at attacking an 
absurd theory. In itself it might have been despatched in very 
few pages, but he seizes the occasion to air other views upon the 
stage and acting, which, it is well known, he had the ambition to 
reform. Did he not dream he was pointing out the way in his 
“le Fils naturel” and “le Pere de famille”? These were ex- 
uberances from which it would indeed have been strange if any 
work of his were free. Besides the infirmity of saying more than 
he meant, and more than he had need to, he was too fond of 
coining new words, or re-stamping old ones. 

Diderot a dispersé son génie dans une foule d’ouvrages, romans, et dissertations, ot 
quelques traits de lumitre percent a travers le fatras. Les néologismes abondent pour 
représenter les caprices de son esprit, et les apostrophes pour soulager la passion qui 
Yanime. Ses écrits sont l'image de sa conversation, qui n’était guére d’ailleurs qu’un 
monologue dans lequel sa chaleur, toujours croissante, etait prodigue de flamme et de 
fumée. Comme le corps parlait au corps, et que sa pensée avait alors pour se 
manifester complétement le secours d’une voix sonore, d’une vive pantomime et d’un 
visage expressif, il produisit par la parole improvisée tous les effets de l’éloquence ; 
peut-étre la chaire ou la tribune auraient-elles fait de lui un grand orateur: encore 
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eiit-il fallu que sa fougue se réglat et qu'il se fat longtemps recueilli avant de parler ; 
toujours est-il que, comme écrivain, il n’a pas échappé aux inconvénients de 
Vimprovisation, la négligence et V’enflure.* 


All of these literary traits are conspicuous in the paradox, 
except the neological bias, unless our theory is the true one, that it 
is in a perverted sense the term “ sensibilité”’ is to be understood. 

But this is not absolutely necessary to prove the recklessness or 
haste with which he has been taken to task by the author of the 
preface. Waiving the question whether the particular term which 
has proved such a stumbling-block to his would-be critic be used 
esoterically or not, and understanding it in the same sense as 
Talma, or Mr. Irving himself, what would the whole argument of 
this offending Paradox amount to? Why, that sensibility is 
wholly out of place on the stage. Let the actor have as much of 
it as possible in his daily life, let him, especially, be attended by it 
on passing into his study, and all the while he has to wrestle 
with and master his part; but he must leave it behind him in the 
green-room, or fling it away at the wings. It must not be allowed 
to go with him on the boards. Diderot’s sketch of Le Quesnoy and 
Clairon, contrasting them whilst fitting themselves for their parts, 
and when ready to perform them, sufficiently evinces this. An 
actor has nothing in common with the improvisatore, who is the 
more consummate in exact proportion to the readiness with which 
he obeys each emotion. He responds to them as instinctively as 
an Molian harp is swayed by every fluctuation in the breeze. 
Actors are more like plenipotentiaries armed with fullest powers to 
interpret and display the royal purpose of their author. If they ex- 
ceed their instructions, not by saying more than is writ down for 
them, but by imparting a grander sense and nobler dignity to them, 
who is more delighted than the author himself? But what chance 
would remain for sense even, still less for dignity, if they were so 
sensitive, susceptible, or impressionable, as to be at once disturbed 
by a look, a stir, an unforeseen or irruptive incident. Sensibility 
and self-possession must prevail in the composition of every 
true actor, but he must learn to employ and discharge them 
at the right moment. They must be made to know their 
times and their seasons. They can never “pull together.” 
They are no yoke-fellows. Mr. Irving, in his final paragraph, 
says, “Perhaps it will always be an open question how far 
sensibility and art can be fused in the same mind.” They 
never can be fused in any mind. They can act and react 
on each other, but in no case can they operate together. 
Sensibility is a mettled courser, a very Bucephalus, if you will; 
art is its masterly rider, who knows its paces, strength, and 


* Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise depuis ses origines jusqu’a la Révolution. Par 
E. Géruzez. 13th edition. 
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temper, and can make them all subservient to his bidding. “ If 
tears be produced at the actor’s will, and under his control,” says 
Mr. Irving again, “‘they are true art.” True; but, produced at 
will, what have they to do with sensibility? If they be produced, 
too! Why, Diderot deems their production a matter of course— 
the merest make-believe of the stage. ‘‘ He has learnt before a 
mirror every particle of his despair. He knows exactly when he 
must produce his handkerchief and shed tears; and you will see 
him weep at the word, at the syllable he has chosen—not a second 
sooner or later. The broken voice, the half-uttered words, the 
stifled or prolonged notes of agony, &c. &c., all this is pure 
mimicry, lessons carefully learned, the grimacing of sorrow, the 
magnificent aping which the actor remembers long after his first 
study of it,” &¢.—(P. 16.) Who can deny this? Every actor, 
Mr. Irving assures us, has his secret. But this is not it. It is 
“the exaltation of sensibility” into art, not in it, for sensibility 
has no place nor power here. Or say, more fitly, the transmutation 
of sensibility. But be it exaltation or transmutation, at any 
rate, it is not sensibility itself. And all the while that Mr. 
Irving has been exerting himself to set poor Diderot right, it turns 
out that there is no difference between them. 

If more needed to be said, if further proof were required of what 
sensibility is and its inevitable effects, it could be afforded by a 
very simple instance. The sang-froid so suitable, so indispensable 
to actor or actress whilst on the stage, is conspicuous by its 
absence when they are in the front of the house ; sensibility now 
has full play, and they may be seen on such occasions touched to 
tears by the woes they have often depicted, or in roars -of laughter 
at perplexities they have often assumed with dry eyes and a set 
stare. How is it that when Lear wrings poor Cordelia’s heart by 
his blind brutality, gallery, boxes and pit feel nature stirred to 
her very depths; whilst, we will not say the actress who imper- 
sonates Cordelia, but even the men and women who comprise the 
court, mere supernumeraries, are like so many figures on arras? 
Are they not flesh and blood, fellow-members of the community to 
which “the house” belong? Yes; but they have parted with 
sensibility for a time. The “ business,” the illusion of the stage, 
engages all their thought. All the world may be a stage, the men 
and women in it merely players ; but on the stage of the world we 
ought to be indefatigable in cultivating a bias, a habit of sen- 
sibility. On the stage of the play-house, on the contrary, all has 
become and is bound to be art. 


J. Ramsay. 


THE DUAL POLICY: 
A CABINET COUNCIL REPORTED. 


[Scene: Downing Street. The Prime Minister soliloquises. ] 


Kricer! Ripon! Baker! Sinkat! Merv! At last I’m fairly 
beaten : 


Vainly half my words I’ve uttered, and the other half have 
eaten ; 

And I feel how far the force of fatal Retribution reaches, 

When each day brings in its reckoning for those——* Mid- 
lothian speeches. 

Where are flown my ‘ Thirty Measures ” framed in Opposition ? 
Heigho! 

Buried like the Bill of Ibert ! dead as poor old Cetewayo! 

No more ‘“‘ Peace, Reform, Retrenchment!” Hushed is now 
that ancient pean. 

What avails the “silver streak”? and what the “ Concert 
European ”? 

Faugh! Fold up the map of Empire!—map of Ruin and 
Disaster ! 

Hush! The Cabinet is coming! Still with them I will be 
master. 


(The other Members of the Cabinet enter.) 


Friends, I’ve called you to advise me how to show the 
strict coherence 

"Twixt our past vows of Abstention and our present 
Interference. 

You remember how in Egypt, amid laughter from all nations, 

We engaged in war—I mean in “ military operations ” ! 

How, when we had cleansed the Nile of Arabi and his pollution, 

Dufferin gave the happy natives an ideal Constitution. 

While our troops in occupation waited till the thing grew riper, 

Tewfik had to meet all charges, Tewfik had to pay the piper, 

* To judge from the exigencies of the metre, our reporter seems to have omitted some 


monosyllable used by the Prime Minister. Hiatus valde deflendus, as the old commenta- 
tors say in their notes on similar passages in the classics. [Eprrors N. R.] 
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* “What reason have we to assume that if the Egyptian Government had never 
been interfered with, it would have been more successful in its resistance ? ”—Speech of 
Lord Derby in the House of Lords, February 13. 

“ + “We did give advice and it was not taken ; we then left the matter in the hands of 
the Egyptian Government; we finally interfered when practically we had no option.”— 
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Tewfik (risum teneatis!) bade Val Baker gird his sword on, 

Aye (though Hartington be mum), ’twas Tewfik who commis- 
sioned Gordon. 

Still the blest but bankrupt nation to two masters might 
pay double, 

If the Mahdi in the Soudan had not burst the beauteous bubble. 

I’m responsible, you tell me, for the welfare of the Fellah. 

What then shall we do, since Granville ’s broken down with his 
“umbrella ” ? 

Must we really send out soldiers? Must we telegraph to 
Hewett ? 

D * b* y, you, if any man, can tell the way how not to do it. 


Should our Destiny compel us to despatch an Expedition, 

I should face the fatal duty with regret but sad submission. 

Oftentimes I think with wonder, since I ceased to be a Tory, 

Howaccustomed I’m becoming to smell ‘‘ gunpowder and glory.” 

Meantime, if I may advise you, from the Spaniards wisdom 
borrow : 

Think about the thing to-day, but do not act until to-morrow. 

Though the Opposition rave, and though the ‘ Times” each 
day importune, 

Keep your courage up: do nothing, trusting to Delay and 
Fortune. 

For, suppose the worst befalls us, we can show, by point and 
reason, 

Each calamity that happened, happened at its destined season. 

Should they say we caused this muddle, what’s the answer? 
** Had we let her 

Quite alone, who knows if Egypt would have managed any 
better ?” * 

“How,” they ’ll ask, ‘about the Soudan? Baker thwarted, 
Hicks forsaken ?” 

You will say: “Advice we offered, but alas! it was not 
taken.” 

Then if, turning round, they press you to explain the swift 
adoption 

Of despotic interference, you can urge “ We had no option.” t+ 
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“‘Gordon’s mission seems haphazard?” ‘ Twas deliberate. 

Do you doubt it ? 

True, he started in a hurry; but we’d thought two months 
about it.” * 

Lastly, if they clamour “ Sinkat!” you with crushing force 

are able 


To reply: ‘The horse is stolen: yes: but now we’ve closed 
the stable.” 


Right Hon. H. C.: 

Though perhaps this course judicious will cause old John Bull 
some wincing, 

I confess that D * b* y’s logic to my mind is most convincing. 

If a vote of credit must be—well! Of course I shall not grudge 
it: 


But so long as choice is left me, I decline to spoil the Budget. 


Right Hon. J. C.: 

Though you reason well for one that’s not a toiler or a 
spinner, 

On all Caucus questions, D* b * y, you are but a raw beginner. 

Could we change the scene of action, Egypt into Ireland 
shifting, 

I should offer no objection to your policy of drifting ; 

For you know that, dealing simply with an Irish squire or 
parson, 

I can view with great composure mutilation, murder, arson. 

Now the wavering balance sinks with weightier fortunes. If 
the nation 

Keep its eyes intent on Egypt—how about our legislation ? 

Colleagues, let not the battalions of our faithful Commons 
blind us. 

No! to carry our Reform Bill we must have the mob behind us: — 

And the mob, sublimely careless of a landlord’s life or rental, 

O’er the fate of Hicks and Gordon grows at times quite 
sentimental. 

Vainly for the County Franchise we shall roar by stump and 
Caucus, 

If the Mahdi keep on crowing in his deserts, he will baulk us. 

Therefore, if you mean this autumn on the Peers to fix a 
stigma, 

Take advice! This very moment square accounts with Osman 

Digma. 


* “Tt is quite true that the final despatch of Gordon was at short notice. But the 
question of his appointment had been, as I say, under consideration for two months.”— 


Speech of Lord Derby in the House of Lords, February 13. 
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The Marquis of H.: 


Good! Your lips you never open but I think how vastly 
clever ! 

You have hit the nail exactly. Go it, Joseph! Screws for 
ever ! 


The Prime Minister: 


D*b*y, Joseph, I applaud you. Much obliged for each 
suggestion. 

Well and ably from opposing quarters have you fought the 
question ; 

And by following both your counsels I expect this storm to 
weather, 

For my Genius shines in proving contradictories true together. 

Tewfik shall have power in Egypt, till events shall bid him 
doff it; 

Armed with guineas in the Soudan, Gordon soon will square 
the Prophet ; 

Hewett shall receive our orders for the prompt relief of Tokar, 

And as soon as he has saved it, drop it like a red-hot poker.* 

Such a course methinks will please alike Sir Wilfrid and the 
nation. 


Quick! Five thousand men for Egypt, to promote—Evacua- 
tion ! + 


* We see, however, that he has not saved it. Another proof of the wisdom of the 
Earl of D ’s policy of “ shutting the stable door,” &c.—[Eprtors WN. R.] 

t+ “The hon. member for Carlisle was very happy in the phrase he used in his 
description of the situation in the Soudan as one of ‘Rescue and Retirement.’ In fact 
that is the idea on which the Government desire to act. If the word ‘rescue’ be 
extended, so as to include the political objects which Her Majesty’s Government have 
in Egypt, the phrase may be described as the view of the'Government of their whole 
Egyptian policy.”—Speech of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, February 15. 
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HOSPITAL PROBLEMS: THE CHILDREN OF 
THE POOR. 


In a letter which has recently appeared in the Lancet, and in an 
article founded on this letter, a medical student’s opportunities of 
acquiring a knowledge of children’s diseases have been dealt with. 
Both article and letter point to the insufficiency of the teaching 
of this special branch in general hospitals; they show that at 
least the majority of young medical men leave their schools to 
gain in general practice that familiarity with children’s diseases 
which every medical man is usually supposed to have before he 
can be regarded as “ fully qualified.” To meet this fault in our 
education various suggestions are made: the children, in their 
own interests, and in those of the students, should be more 
thoroughly separated from the adults; they should be seen on a 
day by themselves; they should be put under the care of a special 
physician, the physicians taking this particular work in rota- 
tion. Lectures should be given pointing out how diseases affecting 
children differ from the same when attacking grown-up persons ; 
and the urgent need for some such provision is emphasized by the 
evidence of the great benefit derived by even a short course of 
study in a children’s hospital. 

But before considering the teaching value of these hospitals for 
the medical profession, it may be well to draw out a few of the 
lessons to be learnt from their work, as it affects the well-being of 
the community ; to investigate the nature of this task; to look 
calmly at the difficulties they have to deal with; and to see the 
means at present in operation to cope with these difficulties. 

The mere term ‘Children’s Hospital” suggests very different 
ideas. To those who know of such institutious only by report, 
the words probably call to mind little else than suffering. Sympathy 
is aroused for the poor little children torn from the loving care of 
their natural guardians, and placed in large wards, and treated 
like so many grown-up people. They think of them as having 
been snatched away from their mothers’ arms at the very moment 
when they seem most to stand in need of tender solicitude. Some 
stern being is presumed to have given his fiat somewhat in this 
form: ‘‘ We can look after the child better than you can ; it wants 
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nursing and attention—with your large family and household 
work you cannot give the child all the care it requires.” And so 
the maternal instincts are supposed to be over-ruled, and the child 
is taken in to become a mere unit in a multitude. 

On the other hand, there are many who are familiar enough 
with the wards of a children’s hospital, and yet have no idea of 
our work which goes on beyond these. They see the little sufferers 
with everything around them calculated to make the time they 
spend there as happy as possible: bright pictures and screens 
dotted about the spacious, well-ventilated wards, cheerful fires, 
warm clothing, abundant toys and scrap-books, nurses with happy 
sympathising faces and kind manners, not disdaining to be seen 
with a child in their arms, should one in its loneliness cry out for 
comfort. Flowers, birds, and as much sunlight as possible help 
to give pleasure to the little ones. Everything looks so well- 
ordered, so happy, that a casual visitor leaves with a feeling of 
thankfulness in having seen the little waifs so cared for that they 
must needs look back with pleasure to this time. Their illnesses 
may be serious, and even painful, and yet the majority seem so 
completely taken out of themselves by their novel surroundings, 
the kindness and care, the cleanliness and good food, that they 
appear to forget the pains of their life in the pleasures; they can 
afford to tell cheerfully of their ailments, often speaking so uncon- 
cernedly of their bad knee or hip, as to send a shudder through 
the non-medical mind. Even those who grieved at first soon 
become reconciled under that levelling process which is inseparable 
from hospital life; they see they are kindly treated, and to gain 
affection, they speedily unconsciously become affectionate. All this 
brightness must be evident to any visitors ; but they may also see 
sufficient suffering patiently endured to make them leave the hospital 
with vague self-questionings, disquieting comparisons, and possibly 
even with a little restless dissatisfaction at not understanding the 
reason for so much pain and hardness in life. Thoughts fly 
onwards to the future of these poor children, to their return to 
their homes of squalor, to the dirt and scant fare, and even 
further, to their struggle for existence among their more robust 
fellow-creatures. Still, in spite of these feelings, so far as the 
present is concerned, a casual visitor feels happy, good work is 
being done, and having seen how thoroughly it is being done, he 
goes away satisfied with the system. 

But behind all this light is a somewhat darker picture into which 
few ever penetrate—the source from which these little patients are 
mostly drawn. Those who are not actively engaged in the work 
are very apt to overlook the fact that each child in the wards is 
probably the representative of a hundred or so who have been seen 
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in the out-patient room. Space is limited, the beds are mostly 
full, and hence great care has had to be exercised in selecting, out 
of the vast crowd which has been thronging the out-patient room 
daily, precisely the worst case, or, rather, the one which is most 
likely to benefit from admission. Almost directly after the door is 
opened the waiting-room becomes filled with mothers eager to have 
their children seen by the physician or surgeon. As it is impos- 
sible for us to see them all, our first duty is to make a just and 
fair selection of a reasonable number of more serious cases. This 
arduous task is entrusted to a qualified clinical assistant, who has 
to ask crucial questions in every case, and to look at each child 
with a keen discerning eye to see that the mother’s statements are 
possibly true. It may appear hard to write thus, but it is a fact that 
the mothers are so anxious to gain admission that they frequently 
exaggerate in a surprising way. Having passed all under review, he 
proceeds to give out about twenty cards of admission to the most 
pressing cases. For the rest, they may receive some general direc- 
tions on diet, or some simple remedy, or they may be told to come 
again some other day, or to apply for relief at some other hospital. 
Doubtless, in thus sending away, sometimes, as many as we see, 
the system may appear to be a failure, but we have to remember 
that our power of work is limited, that it will probably take two 
hours to examine these twenty new cases thoroughly, and that 
after seeing these we must have in reserve sufficient energy to deal 
with those who are coming for the second and third time. During 
the morning from eighty to a hundred children pass before us. It 
would obviously be a great injustice to them to add to their 
number. 

In spite of the surprise naturally excited by reading of such a 
crowd of children coming to hospitals, there really seem to be good 
and sufficient reasons for it. In the first place, the majority are 
wholly unable to pay for the very cheapest form of medical atten- 
dance. Provident dispensaries hitherto have not been able to cope 
with insufficient means or improvidence on the part of the poor 
mothers. Many really ought to apply to the parish doctor, but they 
refrain from asking for his assistance owing to the real or supposed 
possibility of their being ordered into the ‘‘ House” as a solution 
of all difficulties ; they naturally dread this, since it often involves 
a total separation from their child, and necessarily leads to a com- 
plete break-up of the wretched lodging which, after all, is their 
home. They would lose their employment, they would have to sell 
their poor furniture, and on leaving the workhouse would meet 
with considerable difficulty in starting afresh in life. With all 
these considerations, they naturally turn to the hospitals, feeling 
that the aid there given may help to ward off the evil day. 

8 * 
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The time required for seeing the new cases is necessarily greater 
than it would be were the patients adults. Frequently the mothers 
have no notion as to the nature of the illness. They can appre- 
ciate the fact that the child is really ill, but beyond this they are 
often unable to help us. Their household cares leave them scant 
opportunities of observing symptoms; hence the information we 
receive is frequently of the vaguest possible kind, even if it is not 
actually misleading. Practically, we have to find out everything 
from direct observation and examination. Even when information 
is volunteered, a complete examination of the patient is still abso- 
lutely necessary, to make sure that the mother is neither under- 
stating nor overstating the facts. Of these two errors, perhaps the 
latter is the more common, but nevertheless we have constantly 
to be on our guard, lest we should pass over some serious malady 
from the slighting terms in which the mother speaks. For example, 
an infant was once brought with severe congenital heart disease, 
which ultimately proved fatal ; the mother only spoke of sickness 
and diarrhea, and made no mention of the evident distress of 
breathing until her attention was directed to it when the nature 
of the disease had been settled by the stethoscope. 

It is strange but true, that we have also to watch closely to pre- 
vent the hospital being used for fraudulent purposes ; frequently 
we have plausible tales told us, and are unable to find any corre- 
sponding physical signs; after seeing the child two or three weeks 
and leaving the diagnosis open, we are suddenly confronted with 
the vaccination paper. Should we refuse to sign this, ordering the 
vaccination to be postponed, we rarely see the child again. Children 
who are old enough to come alone often puzzle us in much the 
same way, but here the object is to induce us to sign a paper cer- 
tifying that the child is unable to attend school. I have known 
one sickly-looking boy come week after week before he was sus- 
pected of malingering ; eventually he was ordered a course of pur- 
gatives, the dose being increased each week until we felt absolutely 
convinced that the boy was not taking the medicine at all. 

It is obvious that we require both care and tact to evade these 
pitfalls, but there are some difficulties to be encountered which it 
seems almost hopeless to struggle against, and foremost of these 
comes the great question how to avoid spreading infectious 
diseases by means of the out-patient waiting-room. Many of 
the mothers seem totally regardless of the welfare of those who 
are not of their own family. They may keep their child when 
suffering from an infectious disease as far as they can from 
its brothers and sisters, and yet they bring it to us in the most 
thoughtless manner, and patiently await their turn in a room 
crowded with children. On the other hand, there are many who 
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are utterly ignorant of all knowledge of infection. Quite re- 
cently we heard the following curious account of a child, a former 
patient, who had been waiting with the rest for over two hours. 
She had originally been attending with St. Vitus’s dance. She had 
not been brought the previous week, because she had been ‘‘ very 
red’; before the redness she had a sore throat, and was feverish. 
The “ children up-stairs had scarlet fever,” and yet the mother did 
not think she caught it from the others in the same house, because 
her child did not go upstairs, ‘so she couldn’t have got it from 
them”; but it turned out that the mother of the sick children fre- 
quently came downstairs in the intervals of “‘ looking after” those 
with scarlet fever. Being questioned further, she said that she 
“had never heard that scarlet fever was catching,” and that “ two 
years ago when I had typhus” (probably typhoid) ‘‘ my sister slept 
with me all through and didn’t catch it’”—so that on the whole 
her mind was a perfect blank as to risks of infection. Her own 
idea of accounting for her daughter’s illness was this, ‘‘ I didn’t 
know if it mightn’t have been in her blood for sometime, and just 
come out.” 

The poorer classes really want teaching in first principles. They 
require to be told that a rash of any kind demands advice and care, 
even though it may disappear in a day or two; and that the danger 
of spreading disease is not over when the rash is no longer visible. 
Many cases of scarlet fever are brought to us in their most infec- 
tious desquamating stage, the mothers requiring advice for some 
sequel of the original illness, enlarged glands, bad cough, discharge 
from the ears, &c. These last facts are mentioned to the nurse as 
they come in, but the prime cause is probably suppressed until 
they are seen in their turn by the physician. The utmost care is 
taken to prevent children with infectious diseases coming into 
contact with the others. Each child as it passes into the waiting- 
room is first inspected by a competent nurse. Those with any 
obvious rash, or with any history of fever of a doubtful nature, are 
set aside to be seen at once by the house surgeon; and should the 
infectious character of the disease be sufficiently patent, they are 
sent home with instructions to call in a private doctor or to seek 
parish relief. But with all our efforts to diminish risks as far as 
possible, cases must inevitably constantly occur which elude all our 
plans, all the vigilance of our trained nurse and clinical assistant. 
To give a fairly recent instance, the following case may be cited :— 
a mother came to the hospital, and showed the prescription paper 
given to her the previous week; the paper was inspected and seen 
to refer to a child three years old who was suffering from bron- 
chitis. Suspecting nothing, the nurse gave her a card with a 
number upon it, and the woman was directed to wait her turn to 
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be seen. She sat patiently for two hours with her child rolled up 
in a shawl, then passed into the physician’s room, and it then 
appeared that the child named on the paper was so much better 
that she had not brought it, but thought that ‘as baby seemed 
bad, she would bring baby instead”; and “ baby ” was found to be 
covered with a typical measles rash, which had been carefully 
concealed until shown to the physician. 

Again, it is a fact which must have come under the cognizance 
of all who have had to deal with out-patient rooms in children’s 
hospitals, that during epidemics of whooping-cough numbers who 
originally came on account of some other disease have, in the long 
run, to be treated for pertussis. There seems to be no reason for 
doubting that the disease has been contracted in the hospital itself; 
and this, again, in spite of all our care. Frequently the mothers 
seem to regard whooping-cough so much as a matter of course, so 
much as a trivial occurrence which is hardly worth mentioning, 
that they come to us and lay great stress on the fact that the 
child has “ bronchitis,” or “inflammation of the lungs,” and leave. 
us to find out, from facial diagnosis, or from hearing the whoop, 
the true nature of the case, and then placidly admit “‘ Oh yes, baby 
whoops something awful.” It rarely appears to dawn upon them 
that whooping-cough is infectious, or that they may have been risk- 
ing the lives of others while they have been letting their own child 
play about during the long time of waiting. They think that every 
child must have whooping-cough sooner or later, and thus do not 
concern themselves with the responsibility of inflicting such a 
severe strain upon children who are already enfeebled from some 
other illness. How should they know that the risks of whooping- 
cough, as a rule, vary directly with the previous condition of the 
child whom it attacks? The risks, both during the time of 
the cough and afterwards, are infinitely greater in the case of 
children whose chest-walls are weakened by rickets. These have 
little power of resisting this trying malady, and we frequently 
see them gradually sink, either from the severity of the attack or 
from some sequel shortly after. These facts however, are, in the 
present state of education of the poorer classes, necessarily far 
beyond their ken, so that we cannot press too hardly upon them 
for faults which arise purely from ignorance. The responsibility 
does not rest with them so much as with those who, having the 
knowledge and the opportunities of imparting it, leave the poorer 
classes in such a deplorable state. 

Thus our patients increase, and seem likely to go on increasing. 
And yet, every now and then, we get strange, almost inexplicable, 
variations. On some few days we barely get our limit of twenty 
new cases, and perhaps half the old patients may be kept at home. 
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The following week we get all kinds of excuses for their non- 
attendance. ‘‘ It was such a bad day,” ‘‘ the weather was so wet,” 
‘there was such a bitter east wind,” or else ‘‘ baby was so bad that I 
couldn’t bring him,” or ‘“‘ was so much better that I didn’t think 
it necessary,” or “‘I couldn’t bring baby because I was so ill 
myself, Sir,” or “‘ because I had to go out to do a day’s work.” 
And yet in almost all cases they will vow they had medicine “ enough 
to last the fortnight.”” Excuses of this kind are very difficult to 
deal with, they so often seem reasonable enough, if one is bound to 
believe the mother’s version, but, unfortunately, they are frequently 
given us after the child has been kept away on a general London 
holiday. What then are we to believe? Are the children so 
well that they do not require attendance? No; it is simply the 
laisser aller spirit which leads the mothers to think that one day 
is as good as another ; they give the medicine irregularly once or 
twice a day, instead of three or four times, and so make it last. 

This leads one to consider the most unsatisfactory part of our 
work in the out-patient room, the difficulty of making sure that 
our instructions are followed. In far more than half the cases 
these are directions as to diet. The mothers are carefully told 
how to feed their infants, they receive printed instructions with the 
portions which concern them carefully underlined, but we have no 
guarantee that on returning to their homes they follow our directions ; 
indeed, we frequently find that they have exercised their own dis- 
cretionary powers by resuming their old faults. It is very hard 
work to try to convince a mother that the expense is practically the 
same whether she goes out to buy food specially for the baby, food 
which the child can digest and thrive upon, or if she draws the 
supply from the general store of her family, and gives the infant 
** just what we ’as ourselves,” which inevitably leads to sickness 
and diarrhea. It might be urged in her favour that she saves 
time for household or other work by cramming the child at her own 
meal time, instead of running to the nearest dairy for fresh milk. 
But compare this “ saving of time” with the loss which ultimately 
follows when she has to bring the child to the hospital and wait for 
her turn to be seen. It is hard enough upon us to have to be in the 
out-patient room for three or four hours, but how much harder for 
them! Their home is neglected, their other children perhaps left 
in the charge of a mere child, and their work is lost, and all this it 
may be to “save time” and trouble. 

In most hospitals we are compelled by our rules to refuse to 
admit children under a certain age, the limit being generally 
two years. One consequence of this is that death certificates 
have to be granted to out-patients. This is under any circum- 
stances most unsatisfactory. It necessarily involves considerable 
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responsibility, and so great is this felt to be, that we adopt a pri- 
vate system of marking the papers of those patients for whom a 
fatal termination is anticipated. The private mark is varied from 
time to time, and is usually made so minute as to escape the 
notice of the mothers. These precautions are deemed advisable, 
because we rarely find it answers to tell the poorer classes of our 
apprehensions. We may tell them their child is very ill and will 
require the greatest attention, but a word of warning beyond this is 
often taken as a sign that all hope is gone, and that therefore it 
is useless to go on troubling very much about the child. Viewing 
the uncertainty which always awaits the issue of illness in children, 
it would obviously be bad policy to give the slightest hint which 
might lead to carelessness. 

These death certificates cause us special anxiety in a class of 
cases we occasionally meet with, cases in which we can discover 
no sign of disease. We merely see that the child is horribly 
emaciated, that its hands are red with constant sucking, and we 
hear it giving frequent utterance to a low pining cry; all these 
affording indications of an insufficiency of food, or at least of food 
which the child can digest. The woman who brings it (she is 
rarely the mother) tells us a long story of the vast amount the 
child takes, so many pints of milk a day, so much beef-tea, brandy, 
and so on. She speaks of the great care lavished upon it, and 
professes to be astonished that such attention does not produce a 
better result. We may yet hope to save the life, and may endea- 
vour to do so, by giving elaborate instructions as well as medicine, 
but the following week the child returns and we have no proof that 
our directions have been followed. The woman tells us, almost with 
a smile, that the baby is no better, and should we continue seeing 
the child we are, of course, ultimately asked for a certificate of 
death. To avoid this result we may, as in a recent case, insist 
on the child being left in the hospital, holding out threats of 
giving information which shall lead to further inquiries being 
made should it be taken away; but such strong measures we can 
rarely take, as they may involve subsequent difficulties with the 
committee should the child be under the limit of age. Another 
course open to us is resolutely to decline seeing the child again, 
and to refer the case to the parish doctor, or to some one who can 
attend the child at home, and thus gain a fuller knowledge of the 
nature of the home management. Otherwise we run the risk of 
having to sign an unsatisfactory certificate of death ; we have not 
sufficient data to institute a prosecution, although we may feel 


‘morally certain that such a course would be the right one to 


pursue, if only we had a few more links of evidence. 
What with poverty, ignorance, and intentional neglect, our task 
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is at all times heavy. Frequently we have to be guided by that 
intuitive knowledge which leads us to be certain that the mother’s 
story is true or false. There is usually something in the face, or 
manner, or attendant circumstances to help us. A child who is 
being wilfully neglected is mostly brought to us in a filthy condition ; 
one who is dying as surely in consequence of ignorance only, will 
present some signs of care having been expended. In one case of 
wasting which puzzled us for some time, the mother’s account was 
finally believed (and rightly so, as the event proved) purely because, 
in dressing the child, she produced a needle and cotton. We have 
to watch closely for small indications such as these, to help us, 
so little faith can we put in the versions given. As an excuse for 
too prolonged lactation, which is ruining constitution of the mother 
as well as the child’s health, they may tell us they have not the 
means of procuring milk for the child, and yet, if in an un- 
guarded moment the physician proffers assistance, the following 
weeks will bring numbers more with the same tale. Before the 
Charity Organisation Society had its recommendations for con- 
valescent homes in operation, if one case were sent by private 
charity to the seaside, it was almost certain that others would be 
brought to us with little or nothing the matter with them, whose 
mothers “thought that perhaps, Sir, if you could get her into a 
convalescent home,” and soon. Actual distress always has to be 
carefully separated from artfully concocted fraud. 

It may seem Utopian to pant for the spread of still greater light 
among the poor; it may appear a hopeless task to attempt to get 
the very lowest orders to realise a few of the simplest conditions 
of health, the most rudimentary facts of contagion; but still one 
cannot day by day see ignorance leading to fearful results without 
serious questions arising in the mind. 

In the out-patient room we see how, from ignorance, a child is 
heavily handicapped in its struggles against disease; we see that 
merely from improper feeding many young children run in peril 
of their lives at the onset of any illness which might to a 
normal healthy child have been of a trivial nature. Later we 
see the more serious results crowding our own wards. We cannot 
walk through a general hospital without being confronted with 
more and more evidence to the same effect. Even in our leading 
thoroughfares we meet with wretched deformed beings, begging for 
their miserable livelihood. Surely our commiseration ought not 
to stop with the relief of their immediate wants, it should lead us 
to enquire rather more closely into the cause of their deformity. 
All physicians would, I believe, give the same answer for the 
majority of these cases. The evil is an insidious one; its effects 
are not immediately seen, but the result is none the less certain. 
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Want of cleanliness, want of exercise, want of fresh air, of warm 
clothing, and, far more than these, want of proper food, these are 
the great factors we have to look to. The errors have not, perhaps, 
been limited to the individual, but spread back over several genera- 
tions, leading steadily on to the miserable climax we see before us. 

Can we do nothing to prevent all this? Are we merely to fold 
our hands and leave it to the physician or surgeon to treat the 
illnesses and deformities, to the charitable to support these men 
and women when they are unable to work, and to the ratepayers 
to bury them when they finally die in a workhouse? Surely 
our duties extend beyond. Realising one great cause of much 
of the sickness and suffering in the world, we should consider what 
machinery, if any, we have available to prevent it. 

So far as the work of our Children’s Hospitals goes, every 
physician feels that his greatest labour is expended in giving 
advice, that he does far more good by this than by resting satisfied 
with attempting to counteract errors merely by the administration 
of cod-liver oil, &c. But our time is limited ; and, after all, we can 
only give directions concerning the child before us. The result is 
that sometimes mothers go away firmly convinced that all we have 
been saying as to their child of eighteen months old is equally 
true for their baby of two months. They naturally find by ex- 
perience that this is not so, and then they fall into what one may 
term the ‘experimental method” once more. They get dis- 
couraged, they may lose one or more children, and they rapidly 
sink from the bright happy young mother of a few years back into 
the wretched untidy squalid being we see to-day. Thus in at- 
tempting to deal with one single case, the amount of ignorant pre- 
judice we meet with is almost overpowering. Our instructions are 
set aside in deference to those of the neighbours, old dames replete 
with sage saws and ancient aphorisms, with hazy notions of 
symptoms and quaint superstitious charms for remedies. With 
all our work we yet need some more complete scheme for reaching 
these poor people in their homes, for instructing them as to the 
risks of infection and the means of guarding against it, as to 
rational modes of rearing their infants, especially as to the 
management during the time of weaning. More than two-thirds 
of the children we see are suffering from some form of preventible 
disease. That this should be so is a sufficiently significant fact, 
but how much more important does it appear when we consider 
that these errors are not only present dangers, but that they lay 
the foundation for future maladies. It is not sufficient to choke 
off illness in the out-patient room, the evil is deeper seated. It is 
necessary in some way to reach beyond this, and, independently of 
hospitals, to give some instruction which shall tend by degrees to 
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minimise the probabilities of sickness. But the great question is, 
how is this instruction to be given? Should we wish to teach more 
hygiene and public health in our Board schools doubtless a cry 
would be raised by the British ratepayer, we should be teaching 
something of which he is himself often grossly ignorant. 

Still it seems to me that we have in these schools an oppor- 
tunity at least for teaching facts which shall be useful in after 
life (this being, let us hope, the true object of Board schools), and 
foremost among these facts I should place a knowledge of the 
periods during which the commonest infantile complaints are 
infectious. Should we wish to go beyond this, to lay stress upon 
the importance of cleanliness, rational dressing, and proper food 
for infants, we should probably be met by a shriek of dismay; we 
should be told that it is almost immoral to teach a young girl 
anything about the management of babies. She may never 
become a mother; but should she marry, there is time enough then 
for her to learn all she should know. Numbers will be ready with 
advice. True, but on the other hand, we should remember that 
most young mothers resent all advice as unwarrantable inter- 
ference, “‘as though they did not know how to manage their own 
child.” It is often said that she should learn all that is essential 
from her own mother or her friends. Doubtless, but the value of 
the knowledge to be gained from these must be considered. It is 
but too often misleading, as we in the hospitals can judge from the 
accounts and the results. Almost invariably when a young woman 
begins her story with ‘‘ Neighbours says as ’ow,” we patiently pre- 
pare for some fresh instance of hasty deductions founded on 
imperfect observations. The neighbours who wish to help fre- 
quently give advice which might have been good enough had the 
child been suffering from some totally different complaint, but 
which is useless, if not harmful, under the existing circumstances. 

If the hospitals, Board schools, mothers, and neighbours cannot 
help us, we must look further. 

In district visitors we have very important allies, but however 
well-intentioned they may be, it is essential that before incurring 
the responsibility of advising the poor on such vital points, they 
should have had some previous training. They cannot all have 
been lady pupils or nurses in children’s hospitals; they cannot all 
have gone through lectures on the management of children ; they 
are not all mothers themselves. Numerous books and pamphlets 
have been published by various societies, but it is at least probable 
that many have not read any one of these. Hence, unaided, our 
district visitors must fail. 

Quite recently an association has been formed in Westminster 
whose main object is to check the spread of infectious diseases ; 
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partly by giving directions as to isolation and disinfection, but 
mainly by supplying a more extended knowledge of the various 
ways in which such diseases may be communicated. The work- 
ing is simple in the extreme, making use of much of the present 
machinery ; district visitors, doctors, clergymen, anyone who may 
be brought into contact with an infectious case, should report it at . 
once to head-quarters, and then a special officer of the association 
takes all means possible to carry out the objects of the society. 
What the ultimate result in London will be yet remains to be seen. 
The first annual report is very encouraging, and in Hastings, 
where the system has been in use for some years, it has been 
very favourably spoken of. But after all, this society is still in its 
infancy, and so far it only dares to deal with a small but crowded 
section of this vast metropolis. Many more societies of a like 
nature would be required before we can hope for any tangible 
results. Our poor are constantly shifting about this great city, 
undoing the good that is being done by importing fresh cases into 
previously clear districts. 

But, in spite of all disadvantages, the very term “ Preventible 
Disease’ means nothing if not this, that we medical men firmly 
believe that at some future time—no matter how remote it may 
now appear to be—we shall succeed in stamping out one or more 
infectious fevers, and to this end we turn most hopefully at the 
present time. 

Even should we gain this great stride in advance of the past, we 
should still have to cope with the legion of illnesses due to im- 
proper diet, and it is only by the same method of house-to-house 
visitation and of instruction in the homes that we can hope to 
strike at the very root of the evil which is at present over- 


crowding our children’s hospitals, and sapping the very life-blood 
of the nation. 


Nestor Trrarp, M.D. Lond. 
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A FORTNIGHT IN FRENCH COCHIN CHINA 
AND CAMBODGIA. 


Tue action of the French in further Asia is now turning the eyes 
of Europe to a part of the world which, considering its proximity 
to the course taken by a large majority of the vessels trading with 
China, is singularly little known. Saigon, it is true, is known to 
all Englishmen who have travelled those seas in the steamers of 
the Messageries Company; but their acquaintance with French 
Cochin China has been confined to the overpowering heat and 
swarms of mosquitoes, which render the twenty-four hours’ delay 
in the river at Saigon anything but a pleasurable one. The 
number of our countrymen who have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to visit the Khmer ruins described in this article is 
so very small, and there are so many who pass that way, that 
perhaps a short account of a trip, which will most thoroughly 
repay them, may induce some to get the necessary introductions 
and disembark at Saigon, instead of hurrying from it without 
regret as if there were nothing in its neighbourhood worth seeing. 

Cambodgia is perhaps as little known as any kingdom in the 
great Continent of Asia; and yet it once boasted buildings, the 
ruins of which, now to be seen on its confines, are as well worth 
inspection as any in Egypt, and, with that exception, more so 
perhaps than any in the world. The chance of travel brought 
Lady Harris, myself, and two friends, in January 1882, to Saigon, 
the capital of French Cochin China; whence, thanks to the 
kindness of M. de Villiers, the then Governor, we were enabled to 
make—and in great comfort—the journey to the ruins of Angkor 
Wat. 

The gun-boat Harpon—commanded by M. Picard, naval- 
lieutenant—fully provisioned for the ten days’ voyage, was placed at 
the disposal of the party ; and on the morning of January 6th she 
was steaming up the waters of the broad river Me-kong, by whose 
aid the French once hoped to open up trade with Yunnan, a hope 
frustrated by the unnavigability of its upper waters. Up it for 
about 120 miles lay our course, and very varied were the scenes it 
presented. The banks are well wooded, and the remarkable re- 
semblance which, at a little distance, tropical trees have to 
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English, caused them to bear a close likeness to the banks of our 
Thames in summer ; but there the resemblance ceased. The craft 
on the river consisted altogether of either huge house-boats or 
little gondola-like canoes, between some of which latter exciting 
races might now and then be seen taking place ; otherwise, every- 
thing was very peaceful. Dusky families gazed mildly at us from 
beneath the ancestral cocoa-nut patch ; water-oxen turned up 
their noses at us, in that supercilious way they have, from the 
muddy water in which they stood immersed to the chine ; little 
white egrets and great cranes stood on the water’s edge with their 
long necks and beaks pointing at the sky in a straight line, or 
flapped owlishly across our track ; whilst everywhere darted and 
dived black and white kingfishers in search of their abundant 
prey. The evening was not so peaceful: it was rendered hideous 
by thousands of mosquitoes, and gruesome smells of great power 
and variety, wafted now and again from the banks, said to arise 
from the frying of certain fish for the purpose of extracting their 
oil, but bad enough to have been the outcome of a holocaust of 
Cambodgians. 

Early next morning the Harpon cast anchor opposite Phnom 
Pengh, the capital of Cambodgia, a dirty arrangement in brown 
of little mud-houses, raised high out of the water on piles for 
fear of floods, with nothing imposing about it, unless a brown 
handbell-shaped brick-and-stone erection to Buddha, which stands 
at the back of the town on a little conical hill, be called so. 
These hillocks are to be met with not unfrequently, but whether of 
voleanic or artificial origin none could tell us. The country round 
them presents no appearance of volcanic action, whilst the rock of 
which they are formed frequently does. 

The present ruler of Cambodgia, Norodom I., has the advantage 
of being under the French Protectorate; a fact which, for fear of 
mistake, is made known to the public in letters several inches long 
on a notice board outside the residence of the chief French official. 

The front of the King’s palace stands in a courtyard, which 
contains several other buildings, the most remarkable being the 
public ballet-hall. This consists of two very long and narrow 
roofed sheds, running parallel to each other. That in which the 
performance takes place is lighted by gaudy gilt metal oil-lamps, 
hung from the roof, which is supported by numerous wooden 
pillars. At one end of this building, otherwise open to the winds 
of heaven, is a hideous wooden erection, indifferently representing 
rocks, and over that two gilt-framed looking-glasses. The floor is 
matted, and a curious balcony, the use of which no one could 
explain, is supported on one row of pillars about four feet from the 
ceiling. A capital N and an imperial crown are thrown indiscri- 
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minately about on the lamps, lintels, and door-posts, to let 
everyone know that Norodom is king. The other shed is for the 
spectators, and contains a railed-off enclosure, forming the royal 
box ; the wall, which divides it from the place where the ladies 
of the Court sit, being decorated with a portrait of M. Grévy, two 
indifferent representations of battle-scenes, and two likenesses of 
Chinese worthies. In one corner, at the moment of our visit, were 
seated some scantily-clad but earnest Cambodgian students, 
reading aloud from palm-leaf manuscripts; whilst in another 
stood, in solemn contemplation of M. Grévy, a cream-coloured 
pony. 

Next we inspected an equestrian statue in bronze of King 
Norodom, of a very Napoleonic character. It stands in a “place,” 
which had been originally a square, surrounded by a handsome 
balustrade, with broad walks, ornamented with bronze vases and 
lions, intersecting it; the whole laid out and the statue set up 
not twenty years ago. At the present time there is hardly a vase 
left on its pedestal, or a pedestal in decent repair. The lions, 
which defended the base of the statue are no longer “‘ rampant”; 
the balustrade has ‘‘ caved in”; and one corner of the “ place” 
has evidently been let out in lots for building purposes. Con- 
sidering that some six thousand pounds were spent on this absurd 
imitation of European style, it would have been wiser if it had 
been placed above high-water mark. The best remains to be told. 
The statue had evidently been designed by an artist who knew 
nothing of Cambodgia, for he had put the king into a French 
general’s uniform and on to a gigantic horse, whereas the ponies 
of the country are very small; the real reason for these incon- 
gruities being, that Norodom, anxious to leave behind him some- 
thing more monumental than his good deeds, had caused to be 
purchased for him in France a ready-made equestrian statue, and 
substituted for the original head a likeness of himself. The in- 
scription on the plinth is to the effect that it was presented to 
him by his loving people. 

The following story, illustrative of his devotion to French 
manners and customs, is told of King Norodom, but must be taken 
for what it is worth. A few years back some European visitors, 
soon after their arrival at Phnom Pengh, were, much to their 
gratification, honoured by a visit from His Majesty. Among 
other topics of conversation, the mode of carrying out military 
executions in France was discussed, and received marked atten- 
tion from the King, who, in fact, introduced the subject. The 
visit came to an end, and Norodom retired. Whilst the party 
were comparing notes as to his affability, courtesy, and intelli- 
gence, several shots were heard, and, on inquiry, it turned out 
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that Norodom, having learnt all he could about military executions, 
had at once proceeded to give a practical illustration of this recently- 
acquired knowledge on the persons of sundry ladies of his harem, 
whose entire devotion to himself he had reason to doubt. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to the palace where the King 
was to hold a levée. The costumes of the party were varied, some 
in full evening dress, some in black swallow-tails and white ducks, 
some with white neck-ties, some with black, some with high waist- 
coats, some with low, and some with none at all; the happy pos- 
sessor of a pair of grey kid gloves was regarded with much envy. 
Walking into the palace without knocking or ringing, for the very 
good reason that it was destitute of bell and knocker, we found 
ourselves in a gaudily-painted hall, furnished with gilded tables 
and chairs ; where presently appeared a scantily-clad old gentle- 
man smoking a cigarette, who, having glared superciliously at us 
for a moment, retired through a door so covered with black finger- 
marks that we mistook it for the coal-hole; he re-appeared, how- 
ever, almost immediately with a bottle, and vanished. Slightly 
daunted by this inhospitable reception, we seated ourselves to 
await further events. After some time, another scantily-clad indi- 
vidual appeared, this time through the front door, and informed us 
that the King had a fever, and could not receive. He recovered 
sufficiently, however, to entertain us in the evening at a ballet, 
when he proved to be an amiable-looking gentleman of about fifty, 
arrayed in a white coat, a mauve shawl round his loins, ruby 
stockings and black leather shoes, and wearing his hair bound up 
with a white fillet. 

The ballet took place in his private dancing-hall, which, in addi- 
tion to such lamps as those mentioned above, was lighted by the 
ordinary cotton-wick and cocoa-nut oil of the country, floating in 
very classical bronze tripods. The dancers’ dresses of scarlet and 
gold, surmounted by the gilt spire-shaped Siamese head-dress, were 
most gorgeous, but the dances utterly tedious—the same contor- 
tions of fingers, bending of knees, and ungainly spread-eagle 
postures that are to be seen in all native dances from India to 
Japan. The orchestra and chorus were, however, more worthy of 
notice. The latter was composed of twenty or thirty women, 
wearing round their shoulders bright-coloured Cambodgian shawls, 
who sang in a very high key, and struck together two sticks in 
time to the music. The orchestra, besides tom-toms, drums, and 
flutes, numbered a Swiss gigliara-like instrument, but of much 
greater range, with a very mellow tone; and another, an arrange- 
ment in a half-circle of small gongs hung on a frame, in the centre 
of which sat the performer using a leathern-headed drum-stick. 

Next morning our little ironclad was-once more forcing her way 
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against a strong current up a little stream, the banks of which 
were covered with a jungle of magnificent bamboos, and large trees 
all matted together with creepers. The only flower to be seen was 
a large yellow one much resembling the Alamanda ; but it did not 
require them to make it a lovely scene. Hundreds of egrets, storks, 
cranes, bitterns, and pelicans hovered around us, or sat solemnly 
on the trees, while here and there flashed, like drops from a rain- 
bow, great blue-blacked, red-breasted kingfishers. A rustling in 
the thick foliage of a creeper-covered tree perhaps attracted our 
attention ; and there went, leaping from branch to branch, a troop 
of great monkeys. 

Presently we passed the floating village of Compong-Chnang, but 
put off paying it a visit until we came back. Floating villages are 
common enough in Cambodgia, but it was the first we had seen, 
and our curiosity was naturally excited. Drainage commissioners 
are evidently unnecessary under such circumstances, for, if a 
neighbourhood becomes unpleasant, the inhabitants have only to 
up-anchor and move to sweeter quarters. On our return journey 
we made a closer acquaintance with Compong-Chnang, its gardens, 
its poultry-yards, and its pig-styes ; and understand that the Cam- 
bodgian pig is an exceedingly well-shaped, gentlemanly fellow, not 
in the least like your razor-backed, barrel-stomached, pike-snouted 
Chinese porker. The vegetables, for even the salad must be grown 
ona raft, are raised in pots, and the poultry share the family 
hearth ‘‘ a VIrlandaise.” 

Passing through a narrow way between the houses we crossed 
the Grand Square of Compong-Chnang, not at present built on, but 
presenting many eligible sites for family rafts, and arrived at the 
shore-built part of the town, where the Mayor met and conducted 
us to the temple. This place of worship stands on a stone plat- 
form some twelve feet high, approached by a flight of steps, guarded 
at the base by the remains of some stone figures closely resembling 
the Chinese lion; on the platform have been planted mango-trees, 
in whose shade were standing several buff, saffron, canary, gold, 
every shade of yellow, clad bonzes. Presenting nothing well 
worthy of remark, we passed on to the village, where we found 
great preparations for a wedding-feast, in the shape of cooking of 
much pig and meal-cakes. The bride and bridegroom were pre- 
sented to us, and received with much gratification a dollar as our 
wedding-present ; the offerings of their friends, chiefly eatables, 
were all done up in green leaves. 

Leaving Compong-Chnang the stream-—we had left the Me-Kong 
in the night—gradually widened until it opened out into a broad 
expanse of water, the first of the two lakes, Camman Tien and 
Camman Dai, to the north of the second of which lies Angkor ; 
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and what a curious sight here presented itself! A lake truly, but 
a wooded lake, for on either hand are copses, clumps, and woods, 
the trees forming which stand several feet deep in water. About 
midnight the Harpon cast anchor at the northern end of the Great 
Lake, whence, after a few miles in sampans, i.e. dugouts, the 
journey to Angkor had to be completed in the carts of the country. 
The following day accordingly saw us transferred to these vehicles. 
The body is like nothing so much as a butcher’s tray resting 
between a pair of high wheels, the axles of which are of great 
length, and have attached to them long parallel bars lashed 
together, fore and aft, by cross-pieces. The pole is curved in a 
crescent shape at the tip, which rises some seven feet from the 
ground, and to this tip are attached the nose-ropes of the oxen ; 
they are thus prevented from running out or getting their heads 
down. 

An hour’s drive brought us to our resting-place for the night, 
in the town of Siem-reep. This resting-place—sala in the 
vernacular—was a good-sized erection of straw hurdles on piles; 
with floors of thin bamboos laid some inches apart, so that there 
is no fear of spoiling a carpet by upsetting a basin. Our dinner 
very nearly came to an untimely end during this transit; for, the 
luggage having been piled into bullock-carts, on the top of one 
had seated himself the Chinese cook, in which precarious position 
he was undauntedly preparing the soup—the fish he had already 
cooked whilst being poled along in one of the treacherous sampans 
—when the bullocks took it into their heads to run away. By 
what sleight of hand he managed to save the eatables it is im- 
possible to say, but dinner-time proved that he had done so. 

On the following morning an early start, delayed for a few 
moments only that we might be presented to the Governor of Siem- 
reep—the viceroy of the King of Siam, and a very great man 
indeed—enabled us to reach, by a dusty forest track, the causeway 
leading to the main entrance of Angkor Wat before the heat had 
become oppressive. 

How shall we describe these buildings, which present in them- 
selves almost the only records of the great race that raised them, 
occupied them, and passed away? There is no reliable history of 
their erection—no certainty by whom, in what century, or in the- 
reign of what Khmer king they were built. ‘They have been 
known to the French—by reason of their neighbouring colony— 
for little more than twenty years, practically that is; though in 
the fifteenth century Portuguese missionaries knew of their 
- whereabouts; and, when found, tropical vegetation had done its 
worst on the more ancient, and, unless active steps are taken to 
arrest its progress, will before long have left its inerasible mark on 
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the Pagoda of Angkor, the only building in good repair. Who 
were these men of such gigantic ideas and exquisite skill? This 
much we do know of them from a manuscript in the Imperial 
library at Peking, translated by Abel Remusat, viz. that in the 
nineteenth century a.p. a Chinese traveller to these countries found 
a highly-enlightened race, possessed of much gold and silver, and 
far advanced in civilization. It appears to have been frequently 
at war with Siam, and the point of attack for the latter people 
was generally the city of Angkor Thom, i.e. Great Angkor. But 
Chinese records aver that as far back as the second century of our 
era, Cambodgia, or Tchin-la, paid tribute to China; and certainly 
in the sixth century they were believed to be in much the same 
state of prosperity as the Chinese travellers found them enjoying. 
About the fourteenth century their glory is supposed to have 
waned, dimmed by the power of Siam. Whence these Khmers, or 
Cambodgians, as their degenerate descendants are now called, 
derived their origin—whether they came north from Java, east 
from Cambodgia in the north-west of British India, or south from 
Central Asia—is altogether buried in obscurity. The little that is 
known was only discovered by the diligent search of Abel Remusat 
‘and others in Chinese records; for, before the commencement of 
the present century, the Cambodgians themselves depended for 
their history chiefly on tradition, and had no written records— 
writings, that is to say, that could be translated, for, though there 
are many mural inscriptions, all but two are in Akson characters, 
‘a dead language for many years past to the literati of Cambodgia 
and Siam. 

Angkor Wat is now visited by Buddhist pilgrims, and the village 
within the walls is inhabited by Buddhist bonzes; but Dr. 
Ferguson in his work, History of Eastern Architecture, says of 
Nakhon Wat, as he calls it: ‘‘ If, however, there is one thing more 
certain than another, it is that Nakhon Wat was not originally 
erected by Buddhists, or for Buddhist purposes. In the first place, 
there is no sign of a dagoba, or of a vihara, or of a chaitya hall 
in the whole building, nor anything that can be called a remini- 
scence of any feature of Buddhist architecture.” It is reasonable 
to suppose that it was originally dedicated to the worship of 
Brahma, and was afterwards overwhelmed by the wave of 
Buddhism. 

Our description of Angkor must be but a bald one, for it is not 
in our power to describe accurately or in fitting language the 
carvings, the bas-reliefs, the terraces, the cloistered courts, the 
monoliths, capitals, columns, and friezes of the great Pagoda ; 
but even if we could give a fairly correct verbal picture, it would 
be impossible to transmit the feelings of awe that stea] over the 
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wanderer in those far-off climes, as he walks through the bat- 
haunted corridors, or as he looks down on it from Ba-keng, the 
only rising ground near, of the solemn stillness that surrounds 
these magnificent remains of a race that is dead. As he sees it 
then, buried in the mazes of the horizon-touching forest, he might 
easily imagine it to be one of those weird, grey, ghost-haunted 
castles that Gustave Doré loved to paint, or the enchanted palace 
of fable with all and everything asleep in and around. 

The western and main entrance, a magnificent oval-arched 
gateway, is approached by a causeway, the balustrades of which, 
as also of the steps which lead up to the arch, originally repre- 
sented the body of the sacred seven-headed serpent carved in 
stone; while from each side of the arch start the walls which 
enclose the extensive park, wherein stands the pagoda. From the 
gateway to the pagoda itself runs another stone causeway, more 
overgrown with vegetation even than the first, out of which rise 
the steps leading to the main entrance of the temple. 

The plan of the pagoda itself is, roughly speaking, something as 
follows:—The main building or tower, raised high above the 
galleries that surround it, upon a magnificent basement—ascended 
by twelve precipitous flights of steps, three to each face—has a 
circular-storied roof of great height, tapering to a blunt apex; at 
each corner of the cloistered quadrangle, in the centre of which it 
stands, and about forty yards from it, rises a smaller tower of 
similar shape; from midway between each of which, connecting 
the sides of the quadrangle with the tower, and so forming a 
cross, run galleries open at the sides. The cloisters of this quad- 
rangle form the first enceinte, fifty feet below which is the 
second, and thirty feet below that again the third enceinte. The 
galleries of all are parallel to one another, while those of the 
second and third are on the western side connected by three more 
galleries parallel to one another bisected by a fourth, another cross 
being thus formed. 

Extending through the whole length of the third enceinte is to 
be seen the chef d’wurre, a gigantic carving in low relief upon the 
inner wall, eight feet high and 1,100 yards long. Finely-carved 
pillars support the roof on the opposite side, sufficient light being 
thus introduced to show off the carving. One cannot but admire 
the wisdom of the architect, who, realizing the enemies he had to 
contend with, succeeded in protecting his work gracefully, and at 
the same time admitted sufficient light. Neither Boro-boda in 
Java, nor Madura in British India, exhibit such foresight.| The 
-alleys of the former expose its wonderful carvings to the heat and 
damp of the tropics, with a result only too apparent on the 
weather-frayed stones; while the great hall of the latter is a 
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dingy, smoky, oily hole, in which admiration of the great 
monoliths is strongly qualified with disgust at the temperature, 
atmosphere, and want of light. 

The great bas-relief of Angkor, which to our mind is superior in 
execution to anything at either of the above-named temples, pre- 
sents, among other carvings most worthy of the closest inspection, 
several different types of the human face, many animal forms, 
huge battle-scenes replete with incident and full of life, the capture 
and exportation by their conquerors of slaves, the infliction of 
tortures, as well as scenes of a more peaceful character. Many of 
the stones, from one to two feet square, on which these carvings 
are executed, and which form the inner side of the gallery, have 
taken a remarkably fine polish, looking like highly-glazed earthen- 
ware; and on a few of the chief figures may be seen the remains of 
the gold leaf which once covered them. The best known part of 
the bas-relief is a representation of part of the Ramayana—the 
song of battles—showing the great contest between Rama’s allies 
the monkeys, armed with clubs, and the Yakshas, or Demons, armed 
with bows and pikes. In one part may be seen Rama himself, 
-earried by the king of the monkeys; in another, a chariot and its 
occupants attacked; in a third, two monkeys trying to stop the 
onward progress of a chariot, the agonized expression of their faces 
clearly showing how impotent are their efforts, whilst everywhere 
beneath the fury of the battle lie the dead. Again in another 
place may be distinguished the wounded showing their injuries to 
the doctors, who are tending their disabled comrades. In this part 
of the work it is curious to observe that the horses’ tails are 
invariably hairless, whilst elsewhere they are as flowing as an 
Arab’s. Besides horses, one may see carved on the wall elephants, 
huge apteryxes, tigers, rhinoceros, and deer, and, covering the wall 
along half the length of one gallery, the great seven-headed 
serpent. 

In another gallery, companies of soldiers are to be seen marching 
two and two, or in single file, the dressing of their bodies being 
quite perfect ; whilst further on slaves are being driven from their 
homes by gigantic captors; here is one trying to escape despite his 
chains, there another begging on his knees to be spared the blows 
his brutal driver deals mercilessly around. Dr. Ferguson says: 

One bass-relief, however, is occupied by a different subject, popularly supposed to 
represent heaven, earth, and hell. Above is a procession so closely resembling those 
in Egyptian temples as to be startling. The king is borne ina palanquin very like 
those seen in the sculptures on the banks of the Nile, and accompanied by standards 
and emblems which go far to complete the illusion. In the middle row sits a judge 
with a numerous body of assessors, and the condemned are thrown down to a lower 


region, where they are represented as tortured in all the modes which Eastern inge- 
nuity has devised. 
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Perhaps there is nothing in this great work more worthy of 
study than the different types of face to be found in it. The slaves 
have an Ethiopian, some of the soldiers the old Egyptian cast of 
countenance, whilst here and there one would suppose the sculptor 
had been in ancient Greece, so correct are the profiles. There are 
but few stones in this magnificent temple not carved in some way 
or other, whilst some of those which form the roofs of the galleries 
are certainly carved on both sides. Imagine the accuracy of design 
and fineness of execution, which turned out stones to form an 
arched roof without mortar or cement, every stone carved on both 
sides, and finished so beautifully as to drop into its place and 
hardly show the division between it and the next, the pattern at 
the same time on both sides being uninterrupted ! 

The columns, which support the roofs of the galleries and halls, 
are frequently monoliths, with bases and capitals of beautiful 
design ; where they are not monoliths, every block is covered with 
carvings in low relief; those which form the door-posts being par- 
ticularly fine; and, most wonderful of all, “‘ every pillar is essentially 
of the Roman Dorie order, which does not occur anywhere in 
India.” The design in the tracery is certainly very similar 
throughout, but so graceful that the eye does not weary of it. 

The arch of the roofs is a peculiar oval one, and is the only one 
anywhere about the buildings, for the lines of all the doorways and 
windows are rectangular. The window spaces, whether open or 
closed, as they are in places with stone slabs, have in either case 
curious grooved stone columns placed perpendicularly in them. 
The galleries of the upper quadrangles are not ornamented with 
anything so magnificent as the great bas-relief, but most of the 
stones forming the walls are finely carved, and in every niche and 
corner on the exterior, as high as the main tower, are “ Tevadas,” 
i.e. Angels of Heaven, beautifully executed in low relief, some in a 
marvellous state of preservation. To this meagre description of 
Angkor Wat may be added the fact that, to whomsoever originally 
dedicated, it is now visited by many native pilgrims of the 
Buddhist faith. 

But before leaving it we feel tempted to make one more extract 
from Dr. Ferguson’s most interesting work : 


The sculptures of Nakhon Wat are sufficient to prove the state of perfection which 
the art of transport had reached in this community. In these there are numerous 
representations of chariots, all with wheels from three to five feet in height, and with 
sixteen spokes, which must be of metal, for no London coachbuilder of the present 
day could frame anything so light in wood. The rims, too, are in metal, and apparently 
the wheels turn on the axle. Those who are aware how difficult a problem it is to 
make a perfect wheel, will appreciate how much is involved in such a perfect solution 
of the problem as is here found. But it requires a knowledge of the clumsiness of the 
Romans and our medieval forefathers in this respect, and the utter barbarism of the 
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wheels represented in Indian sculptures and still used in India, to feel fully its impor- 
tance as an index of high civilisation. 

If, however, the Cambodgians were the only people who, before the twelfth century, 
made such wheels as these, it is also probably true that their architects were the only 
ones who had sufficient mechanical skill to construct their roofs wholly of hewn stone, 
without the aid either of wood or concrete, and who could dovetail and join them 
so beautifully that they remain watertight and perfect after five centuries of neglect 
in a tropical climate. Except in the works of the old pyramid-building Egyptians, I 
know nothing to compare with it. 

When we put all these things together it is difficult to decide whether we ought 
most to admire the mechanical skill which the Cambodgian architects displayed in 
construction, or the largeness of conception and artistic merit which pervades every 
part of their designs. These alone ought to be more than sufficient to recommend 
their study to every architect. To the historian of art, the wonder is to find temples 
with such a singular combination of styles in such a locality—Indian temples con- 
structed with pillars almost wholly classical in design, and ornamented with bass- 
reliefs so strangely Egyptian in character. 


To the west of the pagoda stands the village of Angkor, our 
resting-place for the night, the only available house in which we 
found already occupied by three French gentlemen, viz. a sculptor 
taking casts of the bas-reliefs, a photographer, and a doctor. 
The chief of this Mission, M. de la Porte, was at the time lying 
ill at Saigon, but eventually recovered. This house differed from 
our lodging of the previous night in that it had no walls at all; 
and, until a screen of mats and wine-cases had been rigged up, 
nothing in the shape of a separate apartment for a lady. What 
with our party and servants, and the members of the Mission and 
theirs, the cane floors of the central dais and the gallery round it 
were somewhat crowded when we came to turn in for the night. 
Before that time arrived, however, we had in the afternoon, when 
the sun had lost some of its power, visited other ruins. Going 
out at the West Gate, along the stone causeway flanked by sacred 
lakes, in which water-buffaloes, up to their backs in their favourite 
element, were placidly munching the wet grasses, while all around 
them and even on their backs stood the great white cranes; and 
turning northwards into the forest we passed, after half an hour’s 
drive, under the grand entrance of Angkor Thom, a magnificent 
but ruined gateway, with the oval arch peculiar almost to Khmer 
architecture. The roof appears to have been of the same shape 
as that of the towers at Angkor Wat; and on it, looking towards 
the points of the compass, can be discerned four gigantic Sphynx- 
like faces ; and above the northern of these was growing a great 
tree, the roots of which came creeping down the walls like huge 
pythons. 

In the prosperous times of this country, the walls starting from 
this gateway enclosed a great city, numbering 20,000 houses and 
some fine temples, of which last only two remain to show that 
there were giants in those days. 
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On through the forest we drove, with now and then a glimpse of 
elderly monkeys gazing indignantly at us, while their wives and 
children went jumping off from bough to bough like squirrels ; 
under the great trees, from which the natives obtain the turpentine 
in which they dip their torches, each with a black hole burnt in 
its side for the liquid to collect in, but flourishing nevertheless ; 
llianas, almost as long as the trees themselves are high, coming 
down as straight as lightning-rods from the topmost branches ; 
with here and there, for a bit of colour, great bunches of purple 
orchids. 

Having glanced at the ruined temple of Angkor Thom—in far 
too ruinous a state for description—and the statue of ‘‘ The Leper 
King,” we turned back to the temple of Baion, perhaps the most 
impressive of all. This was originally a central pagoda, sur- 
rounded by some fifty smaller towers, on every one of which were 
the four sphynx-like faces. On each floor are the ruins of quaint 
little courts, with deliciously cool cloisters, well adapted to protect 
the inmates from the tropical sun; dark galleries with bright 
pictures of green trees at the end, and precipitous staircases. Every- 
where roots and creepers are pushing their determined way, 
forcing asunder the unmortared stones, too surely indicating that, 
gigantic though it be, Baion is doomed. 

It will be indeed deplorable if the rapid and destructive steps of 
tropical vegetation upon these remarkable buildings are not soon 
arrested ; and it is to be regretted that the country, in which 
those named and others stand, is no longer under the rule of the 
King of Cambodgia. For the French, with all the good-will which 
they evince in the world to preserve them, are unable to take the 
same steps in Siamese territory as they could in a country over 
which they exercise protection, and with the administration of 
which they have very recently more immediately concerned them- 
selves. 

The return journey to Saigon was uneventful but for two things. 
The one was the sight and audience of the famous musical kites. 
These huge toys have fastened to them a little stringed instrument, 
of the nature of an AHolian harp, from which the musical sounds, 
composed of variations on four notes, produced by the action of 
the wind on the strings proceed; and when four or five of these 
monsters are soaring placidly in the heavens the air is filled with 
harmony. 

The other event occurred at Siem-reep, where we found on 
arrival an intimation from the Governor that he meant to dine 
with us that night. All the resources of the expedition were at 
once called upon ; the last tins of preserved meats and vegetables 
were opened, the last old rooster was solemnly slaughtered, and 
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grave were the consultations whether the candles would look better 
stuck to the table in their own grease or fixed in empty claret- 
bottles. 

The great man arrived in state, preceded by torch-bearers, a 
slave holding the vice-regal umbrella over his head, though it was 
after dark and no rain falling, and followed by a numerous retinue. 
He was dressed much as we had seen him the day before, with the 
exception of a white coat instead of a black one, and was accom- 
panied by his eldest son, a young gentleman of some twenty years, 
who had but recently returned from Bangkok, where he had been 
sent to receive his education; resulting, so far as the English 
language is concerned, in a thorough knowledge of three words, 
“Yes,” “No,” ‘‘ Brandy,” all of which were at once repeated 
with pride and volubility. 

The Governor was most affable; and, having got rid of his 
mouthful of betel-nut, washed his mouth out and ejected the con- 
tents at his retainers, who sat cowering in a half-circle behind 
him, made an excellent dinner; after which the whole party pro- 
ceeded to his residence to witness a ballet. The monotony of the 
‘dance was enlivened by the presence of another of the Governor’s 
sons, a precocious boy of about five, who smoked incessantly every- 
thing we offered him—cigarettes, cigars, cheroots, all were fish 
that came to his net, until we offered him one of the Vice-regal 
manillas ; and that he politely declined. 

The following morning saw us again on board the Harpon; and 
two days later we cast anchor at Saigon, none the worse for the 
trip, for aiding us to accomplish which, and thereby giving us 
the opportunity of seeing one of the most remarkable groups of 
buildings, and perhaps some of the finest stone-carving in the 
world—an opportunity which, at the time of our visit, had not 
offered itself to more than ten or fifteen Englishmen, I believe—we 
were and are most grateful to His Excellency the Governor of 
Saigon. 


Harris. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To tue Epirors or tHE “ Nationat Review.” 


Sirs, 15th February 1884. 

You have suggested a very profitable field for discussion by your 
article in the last number of this Review upon the “ Plain Duty of the 
Opposition.” It is a subject upon which many Conservatives, and 
especially the younger and more impetuous spirits among us, hold very 
strong opinions. 

Will you permit me to add one further thought upon this matter, in 
the hope that some future correspondents of yours may be induced to 
give it their attention, and originate a discussion from which may flow 
much profit to the Party at large? 

The question that I would venture to ask is this—Is it possible for 
any Opposition to regain the confidence of the country (which by their 
being in a minority they have presumably lost), unless they are con- 
structive as well as critical? I am well aware that this is usually 
regarded by politicians as heresy. We are always told by high 
authorities that the proper function of the Opposition is to criticize and 
not to suggest. But I am nevertheless presumptuous enough to think 
that it has been this merely negative attitude which the Conservative 
Party has always adopted when in Opposition that has been the chief 
cause of the long tenure of office of their opponents. 

In old times, when there were many more political and social 
inequalities than exist at present, and when, therefore, a very large 
proportion of those who had a voice in politics were directly interested 
—in order to preserve this or that privilege—in the maintenance of the 
status quo,a merely critical and negative attitude may have sufficed. 
Even under those conditions I should be prepared to contend, if need 
were, that no criticism can be effective unless it is suggestive as well as 
denunciatory. We all know, even in private affairs, how telling is the 
criticism of the man who not only says “This is wrong,” but is prepared 
with a definite alternative which is better. 

But the former condition of things no longer remains. The Legis- 
lature is now looked to by the great mass of the electors not so much 
for the destruction of privilege, as for positive legislation and action, 
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for the social and political well-being of the people, and the benefit of 
the Empire at large. 

Under such circumstances, how can any Party expect to gain the 
confidence of the country which contents itself when in Opposition with 
pointing out the errors of their opponents without ever suggesting an 
alternative? No doubt occasions may arise when these errors are so 
erroneous that the country becomes anxious to be rid of their per- 
petrators at any cost. But, in such a case, a merely critical Opposition — 
has to be taken into office “upon trust.” No one can foretell what 
legislation they will suggest. 

Is it reasonable to expect sensible men to give a Party the reins of 
Government over millions of people “ upon trust” ? 

It may often happen that in matters of foreign policy an Opposition 
has no materials upon which to form a positive opinion, The necessary 
information may be “ pigeon-holed” in the breasts of the Cabinet. 
Possibly this may be so as regards the present crisis in Egypt. But in 
matters of domestic policy this can seldom be the case. It is not the 
case with reference to the two burning questions of the present Session 
—the Extension of the Franchise, and the Reform of Local Govern- 
ment. We cannot conceal from ourselves, if we would, the fact that 
upon both these questions the country at large expects something to be 
done ; and there is no reason, on principle, why something should not 
be done. I venture to think that if the Conservative Party is to con- 
clude the present campaign with credit to itself and advantage to the 
country, it must be prepared, if necessary, to put forward a definite 
scheme of reform upon both these matters. 

There is much more that might be said on this subject, but I have 
trespassed too long on your space already. I hope that other and abler 
pens than mine will be found to pursue it; and I hope that the text 
upon which they will preach will be this: “ Above all, a programme!” 

I remain, Sirs, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Francis 


The Plain Duty of the Opposition. 


To tHe Eprtors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I observe that the writer of the first paper in your last number 
makes the following remark: “The moment has unquestionably 
arrived for the Opposition to abandon the attitude of mere observation 
they have hitherto maintained, and to assume towards the Cabinet the 
demeanour and tactics of a Party ready to displace and succeed it.” 
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A month of the Session has hardly passed, and already the Opposition 
have taken a step in the direction indicated in these words. A grand 
assault on the Government has been delivered in both Houses of 
Parliament, ending, as everybody knew it would, in a heavy defeat for 
them in the Lords, and a formal victory in the Commons. The 
Government can scarcely congratulate themselves on the result. To 
boast of a normal majority of 120, and to be acquitted on a Vote of 
Censure by a majority of 49, would not under any circumstances be 
an achievement to be proud of. But when that majority itself was 
chiefly composed of statesmen like Mr. Forster and Mr. Goschen, or of 
rough-and-ready partisans like Mr. Slagg and Mr. McCoan, who 
‘condemned them by their speeches while they supported them with 
their votes, the moral value of the Government victory may be readily 
appraised. The more interesting question is, How much of the honour 
of the battle remains with the Opposition ? 

What was the gist of the charge against the Ministry? That the 
recent disasters in the Soudan had been produced by their “ vacillation 
and inconsistency.” 

Now, what most of us Conservatives outside Parliament think to be 
at the root of the matter is that the calamities in the Soudan have 
been the consequence of the shirking by the Government of the duties 
devolved on them by the overthrow of Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir, and there 
is a general opinion, therefore, that this should have formed the sub- 
stance of the indictment. 

How was it, then, that the Opposition chose to fight upon the narrow 
ground that they did? The answer, as I read it, is that they think their 
battle can be conducted with purely Parliamentary weapons. Lord Salis- 
bury, at the recent dinner at the St. Stephen’s Club, quoted with approval 
the saying of Peel and Disraeli that statesmen in Opposition, like wise 
doctors, will not prescribe before they are called in. The saying 
breathes the spirit of the old Constitution. It is the key-note of Par- 
liamentary Government. It was in Peel’s mouth the expression of 
experience derived from a political education in the traditions of the 
old régime ; in the mouth of Disraeli it came with authority from one 
who had fought his way to the front in a House of Commons still 
dominated by habits of thought, feeling, and action, inherited from the 
Parliameuts before the first Reform Bill. But I venture to question 
whether it is applicable to the democratic conditions under which we 
live. It has been asserted by more than one writer in your Review, 
that the centre of political gravity has passed from Parliament to 
the constituencies; and in this opinion I entirely agree. But if this 
be so, if the people now assert its right to self-government, what will 
the masses naturally think of those who decline to take them into 
their confidence? They will say, in their rough way, that doctors who 
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will not prescribe till they are called in, either hold their tongues 
because they are no wiser than the practitioner already in attendance, 
or because they are afraid to utter any hint which may suggest to their 
rivals the proper way in which the patient should be treated. 

re have a vast electorate, and we cannot leave their ways of looking 
at things out of account. The Liberal victory of 1880 was not won in 
the House of Commons, but in Midlothian. It was won by the most 
unscrupulous arts of Party warfare ever practised in the political history 
of this country. In this respect it was a precedent that the Conserva- 
tives should carefully avoid. But in another respect it is one that 
they should as sedulously study. It put the Radical case before the 
minds of the people in the strongest and at the same time in the most 
seductive light. Events are proving by the sternest logic that the 
Radical programme is hopelessly inconsistent with the real interests of 
the country. If the Conservatives are wise, they will enter into a firm 
alliance with the Facts. Without any great regard to Party tactics, 
they will call things in Parliament and out by their proper names, nor 
will they hesitate to prescribe to the people remedies which, how- 
ever harsh and disagreeable they may be in many respects, the best 
interests of Society and the Empire require us to follow. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Feb. 20th. True 


“Shipwrecked Land Sharks.,”’ 


To tHe Epitors or “THe Narionat Review.” 
Onslow Gardens, 
GENTLEMEN, January 24th, 1884. 
Iu Lord Cranbrook’s valuable Article on “‘ Hereditary Pauperism, 
&c.,” in your December number, occur these words :—* The current of 
tenderness, however, is so strong that professional beggars still float 
upon it, and the farmer’s or peasant’s wife is still credulous of the woes 
of sailors who never saw the sea from the deck of a ship.” 

I have been struck with this allusion by his lordship to the sham 
shipwrecked seaman, and would, with your permission, wish to make a 
few remarks thereon. 

That there is an innate feeling of commiseration for sailors through- 
out the country—more especially among the inland towns ard amongst 
the resident gentry—is undoubted : hence the “ land sharks,” so briefly 
referred to by his lordship. Would that these compassionate senti- 
ments of our rural population were cherished, and turned into the right 
channel, as I will hereafter venture to explain ! 
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Lord Cranbrook beyond question alludes to the state of affairs 
existing in the early days, and even now probably impressed upon his 
memory by a telling Article in the Quarterly Review, some forty years 
ago, wherein it was shown that a shrewd old woman, in a country town, 
was in the habit of manufacturing poor “ shipwrecked”’ lads, and reap- 
ing the gains of the deception, at the cheap cost of a halfpenny-worth 
of tar, well set off with a spice of seafaring slang, such spurious get-up 
being found quite sufficient to impose on the ignorance of sensitive 
philanthropists. 

If this were the case, and we know that it unfortunately was so, in the 
days before a Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society came into existence, it is 
happily almost an impossibility now, in view of the vast network of the 
Society’s Agencies spread out all over these islands from coast to 
coast. 

I was travelling by coach, many years ago, and whilst we were 
changing horses at an inn, a set of swpposed shipwrecked men appealed 
for our sympathy, and described the horrors of being cast ashore, 
without a penny, and obliged to beg their way home. I asked them, 
“Where were you wrecked?” They replied, “ At Swansea, 150 miles 
off!” “ What,” I inquired, “did the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society’s 
local agent do for you?” “Nothing!” I said, “Then you are 
impostors, and ought to be prosecuted!” giving my reasons in a few 
words ; whereupon they immediately took to their heels. 

In like manner may all such applicants of to-day be safely dealt with; 
and it is to point out this fact, and to call attention to the one sure 
channel of benevolence thus open to the public in these cases, that I 

-erave a little of your space. 
Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
Fras. Mavupe. 
Capt. R.N. 


The Operation of the Irish Land Act. 


To tHE Eprrors or THE Review.” 

‘GENTLEMEN, February 5, 1884. 

During the progress of the Irish Land Bill of 1880 through 
Parliament, we were repeatedly assured that, under its practical 
operation, the owners of property in Ireland would not only not be 

injured, but, on the contrary, much benefited. 

' Lord Carlingford said, “I maintain that the provisions of this Bill 
will cause the landlords no money loss whatever.” 
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Mr. Bright said, “‘ The time will come when the Irish landlords will 
attribute the tranquillity and comfort they will then enjoy in the 
possession of their property to the present Bill. ... My view is that 
in reality the rents in Ireland will for the most be fixed very much as 
they are now.” We have not seen as yet much of the tranquillity and 
comfort predicted. As regards the second part of Mr. Bright’s 
prophecy, a wave of forced reduction has swept over the whole of 
Ireland. This result may be a comfort—or, rather, a satisfaction—to 
Mr. Bright ; it certainly is neither to the unfortunate owners. 

Mr. Gladstone said, “ Without presuming to determine the relation 
of the judicial rents to the present rents, he for one would be bitterly 
disappointed with the operation of the Act if the prosperity of the 
landlords in Ireland did not come to be worth more than twenty years’ 
purchase.” 

The operation of the Act is that many estates put up for sale in the — 
Land Court have been withdrawn for want of a single bid! In the 
county of Down, an estate situated in a peaceful and fertile district, 
well tenanted, within ten miles of Belfast, and surrounded by good 
market towns, which would have sold five years ago for twenty-five 
-or twenty-six years’ purchase, was sold in January last at sixteen years’ 
purchase! I am well acquainted with the locality, and with the fact 
that large estates of Earl Dufferin, situated in the same part of the 
county, were sold about seven or eight years ago at twenty-six and 
twenty-seven years’ purchase. These are the estates to which he refers 
in his evidence before “The Commissioners of Inquiry’ (Question 
33,177.) His lordship observed: “I have lately sold £370,000 of 
property, and I consider myself very fortunate to have done so; for 
some time past I have seen what was impending.” The impending 
blow has since fallen, and the present position of matters is that land- 
owners in Ireland can neither sell nor borrow. Insurance companies 
now refuse to lend upon what five years ago were considered first-class 
securities, and are calling in their loans in all parts of Ireland. While 
the landlords’ interest is unsaleable, the tenants’ interest, enhanced by 
the “unearned increment” sliced off the landlords’ property, sells at 
from ten to forty-five years’ purchase ! 

Unless a Land Bank, such as is suggested by Mr. Kavanagh’s cor- 
poration, be established, with a Government guarantee up to 3 per cent., 
for the purpose of making advances to owners, millions of acres must 
be forced upon the market, and sold at ruinously low prices to the 
occupiers (now the only bidders), and the landed gentry will disappear 
from the scene. This, indeed, seems to be the policy and wish of 
Mr. Chamberlain. In his speech at Birmingham in 1882, speaking of 
Irish landowners, he said :—‘ Ladies and gentlemen, in a few years, in a 
time inappreciable in the history of the nation, we shall have wrought 
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a great social transformation, as important as that which was carried 
through with so much suffering and bloodshed in the French Revo- 
lution.” TI have nothing to urge against the creation of small freehold 
owners in Ireland, or elsewhere (although I doubt the ultimate success 
of the experiment in Ireland), if it be effected in a legitimate and honest 
manner; but the process of “choking off” the Irish landlords by 
depreciating the value of their property, which Messrs. Parnell and 
Chamberlain are endeavouring to carry out, is neither one or the other. 
Mr. Gladstone’s legislation has more than half ruined hundreds of them 
already, and the question is whether it is not against public policy, both 
politically and socially, that their total ruin shall be consummated. 
This appears certain and imminent unless the State comes forward to 
some extent to extricate them from the otherwise insurmountable 
difficulties into which they have been plunged by revolutionary legis- 
lation. If, however, Mr. Chamberlain’s influence dominates the Cabinet 
to the extent generally believed, nothing-will be done to arrest the 
‘transformation ” he desires to effect, and the effort to obtain relief 
through State intervention will prove a forlorn hope. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 

W. R. ANcKETILL. 
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“THE CHEVIOT.” 


ENGLISH CARPET 


FOR A GUINEA. 


In all Colourings, all Wool, without Seam and 
Bordered all round. 
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TWENTY OTHER SIZES IN STOCK. 


These Carpets are protected by Trade Mark (‘ The Cheviot,”), which 
cannot be used by any other Firm. 


TRELOAR SONS, 


68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE HILL. 


LINOLEUM—A NOVELTY. 


TRELOAR’S Olive-Green LINOLEUM can be obtained only at 
their Warehouses on Ludgate Hill, 
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ROBERTS 


TEA MERCHANTS, 


QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


A» ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID, 


B PARCELS POST OR BY RAIL. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


ESTABLISH ED 1840. 


